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TO T HE 


RicuT HonouRABLE 
RICHARD, 


Far! of BuRLIN G TON, Sc. 


My Lox, 


HE. firſt Anil of thik 
Latin Poem having been ad- 
_ dreſſed to the famous Monſ. 
| Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay; I 
thought I could not do a greater 
Honour to the Memory of its excel- 
lent Author, than to inſcribe this pre- 


ſent Edition of it to a young BRTTis R 


Pex, to whom the noble Arts have 


the ſame Acknowledgments to pay in _ 


theſe Kingdoms, as they had to that 
great Miniſter in France. The Com- 
mand of a King's Purſe was indeed a 


A 2 mighty 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Wied Advantage which he had over 

Lou. But for a juſt Senſe of the Be- 
nefits accruing to Mankind, from the 
Advancement of Arts and Sciences 


in general; or for a refined and ele- 
gant Taſte of the particular Beauties 


of each of them; as he was by no 
means your Superior, ſo it muſt, 
without Flattery, be ſaid, that hardly | 
any Man (at your Age) has yet been 
equal to Your Lordſhip. 


Painting, e Architecture, 
Muſic, Sc. are not more the Enter“ 
tainments of your Fancy, than of 
your Judgment. Your Penetration 
has rendered you Maſter of them, in 
the ſame Degree with thoſe who make 
the Profeſſion of them their Buſineſs. 


And I congratulate my Countrymen 


upon the happy Proſpect they have, 
of ſaving themſelves the Trouble 


and Expence of a Journey to Rome, 
or Paris, for the Study of thoſe Arts, 
which they may find in their utmoſt 
ä Perfection at BURLINOTON-Housz. 


The ſame Force of Genius which 


1 ſo bright in theſe the orna- 
mental Parts of Life, has no leſs Luſ- 


tre 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. _ 
tre in every other thing you do. It 

was this diſtinguiſhed you every 
where abroad; and made you more 
admired in Holland, Flanders, Italy, 
and France, for your Endowments, of 
Mind, than for your Titles and Poſ- 
ſefſions. And to whatever high Sta- 
tion your Merit ſhall call you, in the 
Court, the Cabinet, or the Camp, 
the ſame Superiority of Genius will 
ſtill prevail; and, amongſt the moſt 
Excellent, Lou muſt excel. 


| Nor is it a Wonder that your 
Lordſhip ſhould be thus univerſally 


accompliſhed. By Right of Succeſ- 


ſion, You' have collected in yourfelf 
all the illuſtrious Qualities that a- 
dorned your Anceſtors. The Name 
of BOYLE is famous throughout 
all the civilized World; wherever 
uſeful Knowledge is cultivated, or 
wherever an able and diſintereſted 
Patriot finds any Eſteem. And de- 
fcended (as You are) from a Father, 
whom our late King pronounced the 


Fineft Gentleman in his Dominions 


and from a Mother, whom one of 
the beſt of Queens called Her Friend; 
1 would be amazing, if 1 Lord- 
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Epiſile Dedicatory. 


ſhip were any other than what Lou 


My Lox, ” 


Ir is not for common Purpoſes 


* Heaven has entruſted theſe rich 


Talents in your Hands. You ſtand 
accountable for them to your Prince, 
your Country, and your noble Rela- 


tions. Nay, every true Briton claims 


an Intereſt in them; and aſſures him- 


ſelf, that You are born for his Ad- 
vantage. You have already given 
them an Earneſt of it, by your glo- 
rious Conduct in the North, upon the 
late unhappy Diſturbances that threa- 


tened your Province; and by that 


exemplary Moderation and Genero- 


fity, which moved You to intercede 


for the Lives of thoſe, againſt whom 
Lou ſtood prepared to hazard your 
own. But this, my Lord, will be 
Matter for our Britifh Chronicles; or 


will better become ſuch Pens, as have 


made the Two Names prefixed to 


theſe Sheets renowned in Engliſb 


Poetry. Conſcious therefore of my 
own Inſufficiency for ſuch a Taſk, I 
ſhall preſume no farther on your Pa- 


tience, 
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Epiſtle Dedicutory. 
tience, than to ſay ſomething of the 
Work, which You have permitted me 


to ** at your Feet. 


The Re of Monſ. as Freſ- 
noy is eſtabliſhed all over ZEurope; and 


= his Poem allowed to be the moſt com- 


pun and methodical Syſtem, . that 


has yet been publiſhed of the Art of 


Painting. And to the Character of 


Mr. Dryden, if any thing can be 
added, it is, that he is one of your 

Lordſhip! 's favourite Authors; — 
as ſuch, 15 will be expected I ſhould 
account for ſome Liberties that have 

been taken with his excellent * 
lation. | 


The W that attended him 
in that Undertaking, was, that for 
Want of a competent Knowledge in 


Painting, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
miſled by an unſkilful Guide. Monſ. 
de Piles told him, in his Preface, that 


his French Verſion was made at the 


Requeſt of the Author himſelf; and 
altered by him, till it was wholly to 
his Mind. This Mr. Dryden taking 
upon Content, thought there was no- 
King more incumbent on him, than 


A4 to 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


to put it into the beſt Engh/ he 
could; and accordingly performed 
| his Part here, as in every thing elle, 
with Accuracy. But, my Lord, it 
being manifeſt, that the French Tranſ- 
lator has frequently miſtaken the 
_ Senſe of his Author, and very often 
alſo not ſet it in the moſt advanta- 
geous Light; to do Juſtice to Monf. 
au Freſnoy, Mr. Fervas (a very good 
Critick in the Language, as well as in 
the Subject of the Poem) has been 
prevailed upon to correct what was 
found amiſs; and his Amendments 
being every where diſtinguiſhed with 
Proper Marks, are moſt humbly ſub- 

mitted to your Judgment. 


1 mould not have had the Confi- 

dence to offer anything to your Lord- 
ſhip's View, that my own mean Abi- 
lities have produced; but as it gives 

me a long wiſhed-for Opportunity of 
paying the moſt humble Tribute of 
my Thanks, for a continued Series of 
undeſerved Favours, which by Inhe- 
ritance have deſcended to me from 

your noble Houſe. They bear Date 
from the earlieſt Years of my Father's 
Life; and FR Lordfhip 1 is now in 


üb 


_—_ Epiſtle Dedicatory. = 
the fourth Generation of our Patrons 
and Benefactors. To let the World 


of the Age that theſe great Favours 

have been received, is an Ambition, 
which, I hope, will be pardoned in 
one, who, by all the ſtricteſt Ties of 


Duty, Gratitude and Inclination, is, 


My Loan. 
Your Lordſbip's moſt obliged, 
| Moſt bumble, and 


Moſt abedient Servant, 


RN. GRAHAM. 


know, that it is from the firſt Perſons 


7 
* 
* 
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To 
a. JERVAS, 


WITH 


FRESNOY's ART or PAINTING, 
Tranſlated by Mr. Dxyven, | f 


HIS Verſe be Glad my Friend, nor 
thou refuſe | 


'This, from no venal or ungrateful 
Miuſe. 
Whether thy Handſtrike out ſame freeDeſi ign, 
Where Life eee and dawns at every Line; 
Or blend in beauteous Tints the colour'dMaſs,. 
And from the Canvas call the mimic Face : 
Read theſe inſtructive Leaves, 1 in which con- 
„ ee | 
Freſnoy's cloſe Art, and Dryden' s native Fire; 
And Ke ra wiſh, like theirs, o our Fate and: 
Fame, | - 
So mix'd our Studies, and ſo joined our Name; 
Like them to ſhine thro' long-ſucceedingAge,. 
80 juſt thy Skill, ſo regular my Kage. 


| Smit with the Leave of Siſter-Arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling Flame with 
Flame; 

Like friendly Colours found our Arts unite, 
And each from each contract new Strength 
and ** 3 
Ho ]) 
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How oft in pleaſing Taſks we wear the Day, 
While Summer Suns roll unperceiv'd away > 
How oft our flowly-growing Works impart, 
While Images reflect from Art to Art? 
How oft review; each finding, like a Friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to com- 
11 . 


What flatt'ring Scenes our wand' ring Fancy 


| | | ; wrought, Bu „ 
14 Rome's pompous Glories riſing to our Thought! 
1 Together o'er the A/ps methinks we fly, 


Fir'd with Ideas of fair 7a. 
With thee, on Raphael's Monument mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring Dreams at Maro's Urn: 
With thee repoſe, where Tally once was laid, 
Or ſeek ſome Ruin's formidable Shade; 
While Fancy brings the vaniſh*d Piles to view, 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-ftudy'd Marbles fix our Eye; 

A fading Fre/co here demands a Sigh: 
Each heavenly Piece unwearied we compare, 
Match Raphael*s Grace with thy lov'd Guide's 

5 Saco Some 
Caracci's Strength, Correggio's ſofter Line, 
Paulo's free Stroke, and Titian's Warmth di- 

t mine. b 


How finiſh'd with illuſtrious Toil appears 
This ſmall, well-poliſh'd Gem, the Work f 
ae Bears! VV 
Yet ſtill how faint by Precept is expreſt 
The lively Image in the Painter's Breaft ? 
'Thence endleſs Streams of fair Ideas flow. 
Strike in the Sketch, or in the Picture glow; 


4 Freſnoy employed above twenty, Vears. in fniſhing 85 
this Poem. | e N 


Thence 


Thence Ban vakidg all her Forms, taps 
5 +7 ee 
N An Angel's Sweetneſs, or Bridgwater $ Eyes. ; 


Muſe ! | at that Name thy ſacred Sorrows 
ech, 

Thoſe Tears eternal that embalm the Dead-: 
Call round her Tomb each Obje& of Deſire, 
Each purer Frame inform'd with purer Fire: 
Bid her be all that chears or foftens Life, 
Th e tender Sifter, Daughter, Friend and Wife! 
B. her be all that makes Mankind adore ; 


Then view this Marble, and be vain no more Y 


Yet in her Charms in breathing Paint 

engage; | 

Her modeſt Cheek ſhall warm a future Age. 

Beauty, frail Flow'r, that ev'ry Seaſon fears, 

Blooms in thy Colours for a thouſand Years, 

Thus CharchilPs Race ſhall other Hearts ſur- 
. 

And Ger easter envy Wartlhy' 8 Eyes, = 

Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs Smiles be- 

tow, 


And ſoft Be/mag's Bluſh for ever glow. 


Oh! laſting as thoſe Colours 8 Sins, | 
Free as thy Stroke, yet faultleſs as thy Line! 
New Graces yearly, like thy Works, diſplay ; 
Soft without Weakneſs, without glaring gay; 
Led by ſome Rule, that guides, but not con- 
| ſtrains; 

And finiſh'd more thro' Happineſs than Pains! 
The kindred Arts ſhall in their Praiſe con- 
— vw 
One dip the Pencil, and one ftring the Lyre. 7 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy Fi igures place, 
And breaty. an Air dirine on ev * F e | 
| Let 
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vet ſhould the Muſes bid my 8 roll, 
Strong as their Charms, and gentle as thelr 


Soul; 


With Zeuxis? Helen thy Fenn vie, 
And theſe be ſung till Granville's Mira die; 


Alas! how little from the Grave we claim? 
Thou but preſerv'ſt a Form, and 1 a Name. 


A. POPE, 


> 


PREFACE 
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TRANSLATOR, 


PoE TRY and PainTING. 
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r may be reaſonably expected, that 1 
I ſhould ſay ſomething on my Behalf, 
in reſpect to my preſent Undertaking. 
Firſt then, the Reader may be pleaſed to 
know, that it was not of my own Choice 
that I undertook this Work. Many of our 
moſt ſkilfal Painters, and other Artiſts, were 
pleaſed to recommend hi, Author to me, as 
one who perfectly underſtood the Rules of 
Painting; who gave the beſt and moſt con- 
ciſe Inſtructions for Performance, and the 
ſureſt to inform the Judgment of all who loved 
this noble Art: That they who before were 
rather fond of it, than knowingly admired 
it, might defend their Inclination by their 
Reaſon : That they might underſtand thoſe - 
Excellencies which they blindly valued, fo 
as not to be farther impoſed on by bad Pieces, 
and to know when Nature was well imitated- 
by the moſt able Maſters, It is true _ 
| | | ang 


xvi 
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and they acknowledge it, that; beſides the 


Rules which are given in this Treatiſe, or 


Which can be given in any other, to make a 


perfect Judgment of Food Pictures, and to 
value them mare or Jeſs, when compared 
with one another, there is farther required a 
long Converſation with the beſt Pieces, which 
are not very frequent either in France or 


England; yet ſome we have, not only from 


the Hands of Holbein, Rubens and Vanayke, 


(one of them admirable for Hiſtory-Painting,, 


and the other two for Porttaits) but of many 


Flemiſh Maſters, and thoſe not inconſidera- 


ble, though for Deſign not equal to the Ita- 
lians; And of theſe latter alſo, we are not 
unfurniſhed with, ſome Pieces of Raphael, Ti- 
tian, Correggio, Michael Angelo, and others. 
But to return to my own Undertaking of 
this Tranſlation, I freely own that I thought 
myſelf uncapable of performing it, either to 
their Satisfaction, or my own Credit. Not 
but that I underſtood the Original Latin, and! 
the French Author, perhaps as well as moſt. 
Engliſhmen ; but I was not ſaffictently verſed: 
in the Terms of Art: And therefore thought. 
that many of thoſe Perſons, who put this 
honourable Taſk on me, were more able to. 


perform it themſelves, as undoubtedly they 
were. But they aſſuring me of their Aſſiſt- 


ance in correcting my Faults, where I ſpoke: 
improperly, IL was encouraged to attempt it, 
that I might not be wanting in what I could, 
to ſatisfy the Deſires of ſo many Gentlemen, 
who were willing to give the World this uſe- 
ful Work. They have effectually performed 
their Promiſe to me; and I have been as 
careful on my Side to take their Advice in 
all Things; ſo that the Reader may affure 

[4 RE Hs hanſelf. 
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V0 
limſelf of a tolerable Tranſlation ; not ele- 
gant, for I propoſed not that to myſelf; but 
familiar, clear and inſtructive. In any of 
which Parts, if I have failed, the Fault lies 
1 at my Door. In this one Particular 


only, I muſt beg the Reader's Pardon. The 
Proſe Tranſlation of the Poem is not free from 


poetical Expreſſions, and I dare not promiſe. 
that Tome of them are not Fuſtian, or at leaſt 
highly metaphorical ; but this being a Fault 


in the firſt Digeſtion (that is, the Original 
Latin) was not to be remedied in the ſe- 


cond, wiz. the Tran/lation. And I may 


confidently ſay, that whoever had attempted 
it, muſt have fallen into the ſame Inconve- 


nience, or a much greater, that of a falſe 


Verſion. When I undertook this Work, I 
was already engaged in the Tranſlation of 


Virgil, from whom I have borrowed only 


two Months; and am now returning to that 


which I ought to underſtand better. In the 
mean time, I beg the Reader's Pardon for 


entertaining him- ſo long with myſelf: It is 


| an uſual Part of ill Manners in all Authors, 
and almoſt in all Mankind, to trouble others 
with their Buſineſs ; and I was fo ſenſible of 
it beforehand, that I had not now committed 


— 


xvit 


it, unleſs ſome Concernments of the Readers. 


had been interwoven with my own. But F 
know not, while I am atoning for one Er- 
ror, if | am not falling into another: Fort 
have been importuned to ſay ſomething far- 


ther of this Art; and to make ſome O6/er- 


' wations on it, in relation to the Likenre/s and 


Agreement which it has with Poerry its Siſters 


But before I proceed, it will not be amiſs, 
if I copy from Bellori (a moſt ingenious Au- 
thor) ſome Part of his {dra of a Painter, 
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leave, as I find Occaſion. 
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which cannot be unpleaſing, at leaſt to ſuch 
who are converſant in the Philoſophy of 


Plato. And to avoid Tediouſneſs, I will not 
tranſlate the whole Diſcourſe, but take and 


Ged Almighty, in the Fabric of the Univerſe, 


 firft contemplated himſelf, and reflected on his 


own Excellencics ; from which he drew and 
eonſtituted thoſe firſt Forms, which are called 
Ideas. So that every Species which was after- 
wards exprefjed, was produced fr. m that firfl 
Idea, forming that wonderful Centexture of all 
created Beings. But the celeftial Bodies above 


the Moon being incorruptible, and not ſubjet 


to Change, remained for ever fair, and in per- 
getual Order on the contrary, all things which 
are ſublunary, are ſubjet to Change, ts Defor- 
mity, and to Decay. And though Nature al- 
ways intends a conſummate Beauty in her Pro- 


ductions; yet, through the Inequality of the Mat- 


ter, the Forms are altered; and in particular, 


human Beauty ſuffers Alteration for the worſe, 


as we ſee to our Mortification, in the Deformi- 
ties and Diſproportions which are in us. For 
«which reaſon, the artful Painter, and the Sculp- 
tor, imitating the divine Maker, form to them- 


ſelves, as well as they are able, a Model of 
the ſuperier Beauties; and, refleting on them, 


endeavour to correct and amend the common Na- 
tures and to repreſent it as it was firſt created, 
avithout Fault, either in Colour or in Linea- 
ment. _ PE ESPE | | 


This Idea, which aue may call the Codde/s of | 
Painting and of Sculpture, deſcends ut on the 


Marble and the Clotb, and becemes the Origi- 

nal of thoſe Arts; and, being meaſured by the 

Compaſs of the Intellet, is itſelf the Meaſure 
| 0 


F FAC 
of the performing Hand ; and, being animated 


1 | by the Imagination, infujes Life into the Image. 


The Idea of the Painter and the Sculptor 7s un- 


aoubtedly that perfect and excellent Example of 


the Mind, by Imitation of which imagined Form, 
all Things are repreſented which fall under hu- 
man Sight : Such is the Definition æubich is 
made Ly Cicero, in his Book of the Orator 70 
Brutus. As therefore in Forms and Figures, 


& there is ſomewhat which is excellent aud 
« perfett, to which imagined Species all 


« Things are referred by Imitation, which are 


the Objefs of Sight ; in like manner we be- 


% hold the Species of Eloguence in our Minds, 
« the Effigies, or actual Image of which we 
« ſeek in the Organs of our Hearing This is 
„ likewiſe confirmed by Proelus, in the Dia- 


4% logue of Plato, called Timæus: , ſays he, 


you take a Man, as he is made by Nature, 


% and compare him with another who is the EH. 
. of Art ; the Work of Nature will al. 


«© aways appear the leſs beautiful, becauſe Art 
« ig more accurate than Nature.” But Zeuxis, 
who, from the Choice which ke made of five 
Virgins, drew that wonderful Picture of He- 


lena, which Cicero in his Orator before-men- 


tioned ſets, before us, as the moſt perfect Exam- 
ple of Beauly, at the ſame time admoniſpes a 


Painter to contemplate the Ideas of the moſt na- 
| tural Forms; and to make a judicious Choice of © 


ſeveral Bodies, all of them the moſt elegant 
which he can find. By which wwe may plainly 
underſtand, that he thought it impoſſible to find 
in any one Boay all thaſe Perfectious which he 
Jought for the Accompliſhment of a Helena; 
lecauſe Nature in any individual Perſon makes 
nothing that is perfect in all its Parts. For 
this Reaſon, Maximus Tyrius al/o ſays, * 
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woas taxed for being too natural; Dionyſus 
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F 
the Image which is taken by a Painter from /e- 
veral Bodies, produces a Beauty, Which it iu 
impoſſible to find in any ſingle natural Body, ap- 
proaching to the Perfeicn of the faireſt Sta- 
ues. Thus Nature, on this account, is /o much 
inferior to Art, that thoſe Artiſts who propoſe i 
io themſelves only the Imitation or Likduft of i 
 fuch or ſuch a particular Perſon, without Elec- 
tron of thoſe Ideas before-mentioned, hawe often 
| been reproached for that Omiſſion. Demetrius 


bas alſo blamed for drawing Men like us, and 
as commonly called * AldguroyeaÞ©», that is, a 
Painter of Men. In our Times, Michael An- 
gelo da Caravaggio was e/teemed too natural. 
le drew Perſons as they were ; and Bamboc- 
cio, and moſt of the Dutch Painters, have 
' drawn the worſt Likeneſs, Lyſippus of old 
apbraided the common Sort of Sculptors, for 
making Men ſuch as they were found in Na- 
ture; and boaſted of himſelf, that he made 
them as they ought to be; which is a Precept f 
Ariſtotle, given as well to Poets, as to Painters, 
Phidias raiſed an Admiration even to Aftoniſh- it * 
ment, in thoſe who beheld his Statues, with the 
Forms which he gave to his Gods and Heroes, 
by imitating the Idea, rather than Nature. 
And Cicero, ſpeaking. of him, affirms, that 
figuring Jupiter and Pallas, he did not contem- 
plate any Obje from whence he took any Like- 
. neſs,. but conſidered in his own Mind a great 
and admiraile Form of Beauty, and according 
to that Image in his Soul, he directed the Ope- 
raticn of his Hand. Seneca al/o ſeems to avon- 
der, that Phidias having newer teheld either. 
Jove or Pallas, yet could conceive their divine 
Images in his Mind. Apollonius Tyanæus 
Jays the ſame in other Words, that the Fancy 


| more 
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: wore inſtructs the Painter, than the Imitation , 
„he laſt makes only the Things vvhich it ſees, 
ut the firſt makes alſo the Things which it 


beer ſees. . © 


Leon Battiſta Alberti zells us, that wwe ought 
ot ſo much to love the Likeneſs as the Beauty, 
ud to chooſe from the faireſt Bodies ſeverally 


War Parts. Leonardo da Vinci infiruds 


he Painter to form this Idea to himſelf; and 


Raphael, the greateft of all modern Maſters, 
aurites thus to Caſtiglione, concerning his Ga- 
latea: To paint a fair ene, it is neceſſary 
« for me to ſee many fair ones; but becauſe 
« there is /o great a Scarcity of lovely Women, 
« am conſtrained to mate uſe of one certain 
% Idea, whico I hav? formed to mivſelf in my 
&« gun Fancy. Guido Reni ig i Rome 


his St. Michael, ahi he had painted for ihe 
Church of the Capuchirs, at the ſame time 
abrote to Monſignor Maſſano, who avas the 
Maeftro di Caſa (or Steward of the Houſe) to 


Pepe Urban the Eighth, ia this manner + I 
% I had the ings of an Angel, to have 


aſcended into Paradiſe, and there to hade e- 


held the Forms of thoje beatified Spirits, frem 
which I might hawe copied my Archangel. 
But not being able to meunt ſo high, it was in 
vin for me to ſearch his Reſemblance here be- 
low ; fo that I was forced to meke an Introſper- 
tion into my own Mind, and into that Idea of 
Beauty, which I hade formed in my oaun Ima- 


gination. 1 Haus lik:awije created there the h 
contrary Idea of Defermity and Uglineſs; but 


leave the Confideration of it, till I paint the 
Devil; and in the mean time, ſhun the very 
Theught of it, as much as poſfroly I can, and 
am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out of 
my Remembrance, 


here was not any Lady in 


all 
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all Antiquity, who was Miſtreſs of /o mul 3 


Guidus, made by Praxiteles; or the Minery 3 


Beauty, as wwas to be found in the Venus 1 


of Athens, by Phidias; which was therefon® 
called the beautiful Form. Neither is there an 
Man of the preſent Age, equal in the Strength, 
Proportion and Knitting of his Limbs, to th 
Hercules of Farneſe, made by Glicon ; or an 


Woman who can juſtly be compared with th 


Medicean Venus, 

this account, the nob 
tors, when they defired to celebrate any extraor- 
dinary Beauty, are forced to habe recourſe th 
Statues and Pictures, and to draw their Per- 

ſons and Faces into Compariſon. Ovid, endea-® 
wouring to expreſs the Beauty of Cillarus, % 
faireſt cf the Centaurs, celebrates him as next 
in Perfection to the moſt admirable Statues. | 


7 Cleomenes. And upon ; 
eff 


Gratus in orevigor, cervix, humeriq; manuſq; 
PeQoraq; artificum laudatis proxima ſignis. 


A pleafing Vigour his fair Face expreſi'd; | 
His Neck, his Hands, his Shoulders, and hi 
| Breaſt, | | 
Did next in Gracefulneſs and Beauty ſtand, 
To breathing Figures of the Sculptor's Hand, 


In another Place he ſets A pelles . Venus: 


Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxiſſet Aellis, 
Merſa ſub zquoreis illa lateret aquis. 


Thus waried. 


One Birth to Seas the Cyprian Goddeſs od, 
A ſecond Birth the Painter's Art beflow'd : 
Leſs by the Seas than by his Poab'r was git; 
They made her live, but he advanc'd to Heawv'ne 
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The Idea of this Beauty is indeed warious, 


according to the ſeweral Forms which the Painter 


xxiii 


or Sculptor would deſcribe: As one in Strength, 8 


another in Magnanimity ; and ſometimes it con- 


fits in Chearfulneſs, and ſometimes in Delicacy, 


and is always diverſified by the Sex and Ape. 


The Beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 


another : Hercules and Cupid are perfect Beau- 


ties, though of different Kinds ; for Beauty is 


only that which makes all Things as they are in 
their proper and perfect Nature; which the beſt 
Painters always chooſe, by contemplating the 
Forms 7 each, We ought farther to confider, 
that a Picture being the Repreſentation of a hu- 


man Action, the Painter ought to retain in his 
Mind the Examples of all Afe&tions and Paſ- 
frons; as a Poet 91s Aha the Idea of an angry 
= Man, of one who is fearful, ſad or merry, and 

% of all the reſt. For it is impoſſible to expreſs 


that with the Hand, which never entered into 


the Imagination, In this manner, as I have 


rudely and briefly ſhewn you, Painters and 


Sculptors, chooſing the moſt elegant, natural 


. Beauties, perfectionate the Idea, and advance 


their Art, even above Nature itſelf, in her in- 
drvidual Productions, which is the utmoſt Ma- 
ſtery of human Performance. 


From hence ariſes that Aſtcniſhment, and al. 
| meſt Adoration, which is paid by the Knowing 


0 thoſe divine Remains of Antiquity. From 
hence Phidias, Lyſippus, and other noble Sculp- 
tors, are ſtill held in Veneration ; and Apelles, 


Zeuxis, Protogenes, and other admirable Pain- 
ters, though their Works are periſhed, are and FS 
ai be eternally admired; who all of them 


drew after the Ideas of Perfection; which are 
the Miracles of Nature, the Providence of the 
Underſtanding, the Exemplars of the Mind, the 

| | ä Light 
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Light of the Fancy; the Sun, which, from in 
ring, inſpired the Statue of Memnon, and the i 
Fire which warmed into Life the Image of Pro- 
metheus : If is this which cauſes the Graces 
aud the Loves to take up their Habitations in 
the hardeſt Marble, and to ſubſiſti in the Emp- 
tineſs of Light and Shadows. But frnce the 
Idea of Eloquence is as inferior to that of i 
Painting, as the Force of Words is to the Sight; i 

I muſt here break off abruptly, and, having con- 
ducted the Reader as it were to a ſecret Walk, 

| there leave him in the midſt of Silence to con- 
template thoſe Ideas, which I have only ſtetched, i 
and which every Man muſt finiſh for himſelf. 


In theſe pompous Expreſſions, or ſuch as 
theſe, the Halian has given you his Idea of a 
Painter; and though I cannot much com- 
maend the Stile, I muit needs ſay, there is 7 
ſomewhat in the Matter: Plato himſelf is ac- WM « 
cuſtomed to write loftily, imitating, as the c 
 Criticks tell us, the Manner of Hemer; but, 
ſurely, that inimitable Peet had nct fo much 
of Smoke in his Writings, though not leſs of 
Fire. But in ſhort, this is the preſent Ge- 7 
mius of Italy. What Philoſtratus tells us, in 7 
the Proem of his Figures, is ſomewhat plainer; « 
and therefore I will tranſlate it almoſt Word q 
for Word. He aubo abill rightly govern the 
«© Art of Painting, ought of Neceſſity firſt to 7 
“ underſiand human Nature. He ought like- 0 
«©. avije to be endued with a Genius, to expreſs 6 
«© the Signs of their Paſhons whom he repre- Ml © 
«© ſents; and to make the Dumb as it were 10 © 
„ ſpeak: He muſt yet farther underſtand what WM © 
« 7s contained in the Conſtitution of the Cheeks, Ml < 
« in the Temperament of the Eyes, in the Na- 
«6 turalne/s (if I may Jo call it) of the Eye- Ml © 


«<« brows; c 


% Pictures. 
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« brows; and in ſhort, whot/oever belongs to 
« the Mind and Thought. He who thoroughly 
4 pofſefſes all theſe Things, will obtain the aubole; 
& and the Hand will exquifitely repreſent the 
&« Action of every particular Perſon. If it 
& happens that he be either mad or angry, ne- 
& lancholic or chearful, a fprightly Youth, or 
« a languiſhing Lover; in one Word, he will 
&« be able to paint whatſoever is proportionable 
& to any one. And even in all this there is a 
ce ſaveet Error without cauſing any Shame. For 
« the Eyes and Minds of the Beholders being 
&« faſtened on Objects which have no real Being, 
&« as if they were truly exiſtent, and being in- 
«© duced by them to believe them ſo, what Plea- 
« ſures it not capable of giving ? The Ancients 
« and other wiſe Men, havewritten many Things 
&« concerning the Symmetry, which is in the 
« Art of Painting; conſtituting as it were 
ce ſome certain Laws for the Proportion of every m 
« Member; not thinking it poſſible for a Pain- 
&« ter to undertake the Expreſſion of thoſe Mo- 


&« tions which are in the Mind, without à con- 


current Harm-ny in the natural "Meaſure. 


„ For that which is out of its own Kind and 
« Meaſure, is not received from Nature, whoſe 
% Motion is always right. On @ ſerious Con- 

% fideration of this Matter, it will be found, 

% That the Art of Painting has a wonderful 
«© Afintty with that of Poetry; and that thers 
is betwixt them a certain common Imagina- 
& tion, For, as the Poets introduce the Gods 
% and Heroes, and all thoſe Things which are 
seither majeſtical, honeſt, or delightful ; in lia 
manner, the Painters, by-the virtue of their 
* Outlines, Colours, Lights, and Shadows, re- 
& preſent the ſume Things and Perſons in their 


| | B | my Thus, 
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Thus, as Conwey Ships either accompany, 

or ſhould eee. their Merchants, till 

they may proſecute the reſt of their Voyage 

without Danger; ſo Philofratus has brought 

me thus far on my Way, and I can now ſail 

on without him. He has begun to ſpeak of 

the great Relation betwixt Painting and Poe- 

try, and thither the greateſt. Part of this Diſ- 

_ courſe, by my Promiſe, was directed. I have 
not engaged myſelf to any perfect Method, 
neither am I loaded with a full Cargo. It is 
ſufficient if I bring a Sample of ſome Goods 
in this Voyage. It will be eaſy for others to 
add more, when the Commerce is ſettled. 

For a Treati/e, twice as large as this, of 
Painting, could not contain all that might be 
ſaid on the Parallel of theſe two Sifter- Arts. 
I will take my Riſe from Bellori, before I pro- 
ceed to. the Author of this Book. 
The Buſineſs of his Preface is to prov e, 
that a learned Painier ſhould form to himſelf 
an Ida of perfect Nature. This Image he 
is to ſet before his Mind in all his Undertak- 
ings, and to draw from thence, as from a 
Storehouſe, the Beauties which are to enter 
into his Work; thereby correcting Nature | 
from what actually ſhe is in Individuale, to 
what the ought to be, and what ſhe was 
created. Now as this Idea of P. riection is of 

little Uſe in Portraits (or the Reſemblances 
of particular Perſons); ſo neither is it in the 

Characters of Comedy and Tragedy, which are 
never to be made perfect, but always to be 
drawn with ſome Specks of Frailty and De- 
ficience; ſuch as they have been deſcribed to 
us in Hiſtory, if they were real Characters; 
or ſuch as the Poet began to thew them, at 
their firſt Aran, if they were only fic- 
| titious, 
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W titious, or imaginary. The Perfection of 


aach S“age- Characters conſiſts chiefly in their 
Likeneſs to the deficient faulty Nature, which 
is their Original. Only (as it is obferved: 


more at large hereafter) in ſuch Caſes, there 


will always be found a better Likeneſs, and 


a worſe; and the better is conſtantly to be 
choſen; I mean in Tragedy, which repreſents 


the Figures of the higheſt Form among Man- 


kind. Thus in Portraits, the Painter will 
not take that Side of the Face which has 


ſome notorious Blemiſh in it; but either 


draw it in Profile (as Apelles did Autigonus, 
who had loſt one of his Eyes) or elſe ſhadow 
the more imperfect Side. For an ingenious 
Flattery is to be allowed to the Profeſſors of 
both Arts, ſo long as the Likeneſs is not de- 


ſtroyed. It is true, that all manner of Im- 
perfections muſt not be taken away from the 
Characters; and the Reaſon is, that there 


their Miſeries who are thoroughly wicked, 
and have thereby juſtly called their Calami- 
ties on themſelves. Such Men are the na- 


WY tural Objects of our Hatred, not of our Com- 
miſeration. If, on the other Side, their 
Characters were wholly perfect (ſuch as, for 


Example, the Character of a Saint, or Mar- 
yr in a Play) his or her Misfortunes would 
produce impious Thoughts in the Beholders; 
they would accuſe the Heavens of Injuſtice, 
and think of leaving a Religion, where Piety 
was fo ill requited. I ſay, the greater Part 
would be tempted ſo to do; I ſay not, that 
they ought; and the Conſequence is too 


accuſed myſelf, for my own St. Catharine, 


may be left ſome Grounds of Pity for their 
Misfortunes. We can never be grieved for 


dangerous for the Practice. In this I have 
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but let Truth prevail. Sophocles has taken 
the juſt Medium in his Oedipus, He is ſome- 
what arrogant at his firſt Entrance, and is 
too inquiſitive through the whole Traged) ; 
yet theſe Imperfections, being balanced 57 
yur Virtues, they hinder not our Comp 


on for his Miſeries; neither yet can they 


deſtroy that Horror, which the Nature of his 
Crimes have excited in us. Such in Parnt- 


ing are the Warts and Moles, which, adding 4 
a Likeneſs to the Face, are not therefore to 


be omitted ; - but theſe produce no loathing 
in us: But how far to proceed, and where 
to ſtop, 1s left to the Judgment of the Poet 
and the Painter. In Comedy there is ſome- 
what more of the worſe Likeneſs to be taken; 
becauſe that is often to produce Laughter, 
which is occaſioned by the Sight of ſome De- 


formity; but for this I refer the Reader to | 
Ariſtotle. It is a ſharp manner of Inſtruction i 


| for theVulgar, who are never well amended, 
till they are more than ſufficiently expoſed. 
That I may return to the Beginning of this 


Epic Poetry. 


according to this Rule. There 1s ſcarce a 


more than is to be found in a divine Nature, 


* — 2 went. 4 It wo — 
, 


bemoaning his own Miſeries, but thoſe which 
his People undergo. If this be an Imperfec- 


and Lentulus deſcribes him often weeping, 


but 


Remark, concerning perfect Ideas, I have only | 
this to ſay, that the Parallel is often true in | 


The Heroes of the Poet, are to be drawn | : 


Frailty to be left in the beſt of them, any | 
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And if Z#zeas ſometimes weeps, it is not in 
tion, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, 
. ſhed Tears of Compaſſion over Feru/alem ; 


but never laughing; ſo that Virgil is juſti- 
fied even from the holy Scriptures, I have 
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but one Word more, which for once I will 
anticipate from the Author of this Book. 


Though it muſt be an Idea of Perfec- 
tion, from which both the Epic Poet and the 


1 Hiſtory Painter draws; yet all Perfections 


are not ſuitable to all Subjects; but every 


one muſt be deſigned, according to that per- 


fect Beauty which is proper to him. An 


Apollo muſt be diſtinguiſhed from a Jupiter, 


a Pallas from a Venus; and ſo in Poetry, an 
Audcas from any other Hero, for Pzety is his 
chief Perfection. Homer's Achilles is a kind 
of Exception to this Rule; but then he is 


not a perfect Hero, nor ſo intended by the 


Poet, All his Gods had ſomewhat of human 
Imperfection, for which he has been taxed 


by Plato, as an Imitator of what was bad. 
But Virgil obſerved his Fault, and mended 


it. Vet Achilles was perſect in the Strength 


of his Body, and the Vigour of his Mind. 


Had he been leſs paſſionate or leſs revenge- 


ful, the Poet well foreſaw that Hector had 
been killed, and Troy taken at the firſt Aſ- 
ſault; which had deſtroyed the beautiful 
Contrivance of his Iliad, and the Moral 


of preventing Diſcord amongſt Confederate 
Princes, which was his principal Intention. 


Por the Moral (as Beſ obſerves) is the firſt 
Buſineſs of the Poet, as being the Ground- 


work of his Inſtruction. This being formed, 


he contrives ſuch a Defgn or Fable, as may 
be moſt ſuitable to the Moral: After this he 
begins to think of the Perſons, whom he is 
to employ in carrying on his Degn; and 


gives them the Manners, which are moſt pro- 


per to their ſeveral Characters. The Thoughts 


and Words are the laſt Parts, which give 
Beauty and Colouring to the Piece, When 
En = 1 ſay, 
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I ſay, that the Manners of the Hero ought to 
be good in Perfection, I contradict not the 
Marquis of Normanby's Opinion, in that ad- 
miürable Verſe, where, ſpeaking of a perfect 

eren TE 


A faultleſs Monſter, which the World n&er knew. 4 
For that excellent Critic intended only to 
ſpeak of Dramatic Characters, and not of | 
pic. Thus at leaſt I have ſhewn, that in 


the moſt perfect Poem, which is that of Vir- 2 


gil, a perfect Idea was required, and followed; 
and conſequently, that all ſucceeding Poets 
ought rather to imitate him, than even Ha- 
mer. I will now proceed, as I promiſed, to 
the Autbor of this Book. He tells you, al- 
moſt in the firſt Lines of it, that the chief | 
ud of Painting is to pleaſe the Eyes; and it 
i one great End of Poetry to pleaſe the Mind. 
Thus far the Parallel of the Arts holds true; 
with this Difference, that the 3 End 
of Painting is to pleaſe, and the chief Deſign Bt 


of Peetry is to inffruct. In this, the latter 


ſeems to have the Advantage of the Hirmer: 
But if we conſider the Artiſts themſelves on 
both Sides, certainly their Aims are the very 
ſame; they would both make ſure of pleaſing, 
and that in Preference to Inſtruction. Next, 
the Means of this Pleaſure is by Deceit. One 
impoſes on the Sight, and the other on the 
Underſtanding. Fiction is of the Eſſence of 
Poetry, as well as of Painting; there is a Re- 
ſemblance in one, of human Bodies, Things 
and Actions, which are not real; and in the 


other, of a true Story by a Fiction. And as 6 


all Stories are not proper Subjects for an 
Epic Peer or a Tragedy, fo neither are they 
| „ "A | 00} 
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for a noble Picture. The Subjects both of 
the one and of the other ought to have no- 
thing of immoral, low or filthy in them; 
but this being treated at large in the i 
itſelf, I wave it, to avoid Repetition. Only 
I muſt add, that though Carullus, Obid, and 
| Others, were of another Opinion, that the 
Subject of Poets, and even their Thoughts 


and Expreſſions might be looſe, provided 


their Lives were chaſte and. holy ; ; yet there 
are no ſuch Licences permitted in that Art, 
any more than in Painting, to deſign and co- 
Jour obſcene Nudities. Vita proba oft; is 
no Excuſe ; for it will ſcarcely be admitted, 
that either a Poet or a Painter can be chaſte, 
who give us the contrary Examples in their 
Writings and their P;#ures. We ſee nothing 
of this Kind in Virgil. That which comes 
the neareſt to it, is, the Adventure of the 
Cave, where Dido and sea, were driven 
by the Storm; yet even there, the Poet pre- 
tends a Marriage before the Conſummation; 
and Juno herſelf was preſent at it. Neither 
is there any Expreſſion in that Story, which 
a Roman Marron might not read without a 
Bluſh, Beſides, the Poet paſſes it over as 
haſtily as he can, as if he were afraid of ſtay- 
ing in the Cave with the two Lovers, and of 
being a Witneſs to their Actions. Now 1 
ſuppoſe that a Painter would not be much 
commended, who ſhould pick out this Ca- 
vern from the whole Anis, when there ts 
not another in the Work. He had better 
leave them in their Obſcurity, than let in a 
Flaſh of Lightning, to clear the natural 
Darkness of the Place, by which he muſt diſ- 
cover himſelf as much as them. The Alar- 
| Pieces, and we Decorations of Painting, ſhew 
B 4 that 
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that Art may be applied to better Uſes, as 
well as Poetry, N 


ö And, amongſt many other Inſtances, the 
Farne/e Gallery, painted by Hannibal Car- 
racci, is a ſuficient Witneſs yet remaining: 


The whole Work being morally inſtructive, 


and particularly the Herculis Bivium, which 


is a perfect Triumph of Virtue over Vice; as 


it is wonderfully well deſcribed by the inge- 


nious Bellori. 


__ Hitherto I have only told the Reader what 
ought not to be the Subject of a Picture, or 


of a Poem. What it ought to be on either 


Side, our Author tells us: It muſt in general 
be great and noble. And in this the Parallel 


is exactly true. The Subject of a Poet, either 


in Tragedy, or in an Epic Poem, is a great 


Action of ſome illuſtrious Hero. It is the 
ſame in Painting; not every Action, nor 
every Perſon, is conſiderable enough to enter 
into the Cloth. It muſt be the Anger of an 


Achilles, the Piety of an neas, the Sacrifice 
of an Iphigenia (for Heroines as well as Heroes 


are comprehended in the Rule); but the Pa- 


rallel is more complete in Tragedy, than in 


an Epic Poem. For as a Tragedy may be 
made out of many particular Ep:/odes of Ho- 
mer, or of Virgil; ſo may a noble Picture be 


deſigned out of this or that particular Story, 
in either Author. Hiftory is alſo fruitful of 
Defigns, both for the Painter and the Tragic 


| Poets Curtius throwing himſelf into a Gp, 


and the two Decii ſacrificing themſelves for 
the Safety of their Country, are Subjects for 
Tragedy and Picture. Such is Scipio, reſtor- 


ing the Spaniſb Bride, whom he either loved, 
or may be ſuppoſed to love; by which he 
gained the Hearts of a great Nation, to in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt themſelves for Rome againſt Carthage: 


TY 
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Theſe are all but particular Pieces in Lizy's 


Hiſtory, and yet are full, complete Subjects 


for the Pen and Pencil. Now the Reaſon of 


this is evident. aw and Picture are 
more narrowly circumſcribed by the mecha- 


nic Rules of Time and Place, than the Epic 


Poem. The Time of this laſt is left indefi- 
nite, It is true, Homer took up only the 
Space of eight and forty Days for his Zhad ; 


but, whether Virgil's Action was compre- 
W hended in a Year, or ſomewhat more, is not 


determined by Boſſu. Hemer made the Place 
of his Action, Trey; and the Grecian Camp 


beſieging it. Virgil introduces his Zneas, 
W ſometimes in $S:cily, ſometimes in Carthage, 
and other Times at Came, before he brings 


him to Laurentum; and even after that, he 
wanders again to the Kingdom of Ewanaer, 
and ſome Parts of Tuſcany, before he returns 


| | to finiſh the War by the Death of Turnus. 


But Tragedy (according to the Practice of the 
Ancients) was always confined within the 


& Compaſs of twenty four Hours, and ſeldom 
takes up ſo much Time. As for the Place 


of it, it was always one, and that not in a 
larger Senſe (as for Example, a whole City, 


| or two or three ſeveral Houſes in it) but the 


Market, or ſome other public Place, com- 


mon to the Chorus and all the Actors. 
Which eſtabliſhed Law of theirs, I have not 


an Opportunity to examine in this Place, 


becauſe I cannot do it without Digreſſion 


from my Subject, though it ſeems too ſtrict 


at the firſt Appearance, becauſe it excludes | 
all ſecret Intrigues, which are the Beauties 
of the modern Stage; for nothing can be car- 


ried on with Privacy, when the Chorus is 
| 8 = B 5 fup- 
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ſuppoſed to be always preſent. But to *. 5 


ceed, I muſt fay this to the Advantage of 
Painting, even above Tragedy, that what this 
laſt repreſents in the Space of many Hours, the 
- farmer ſhews us in one Moment. The Action, 
the Paſſion, and the Manners of fo many Per- 


ſons as are contained in a Picture, are to be 


diſcerned at once in the twinkling of an Eye; | x 
at leaſt they would be fo, if the Sight could 
travel over ſo many different Objects all at 


once, or the Mind could diget them all at 
the ſame Inſtant, or Point of Time. Thus, 
in the famous Picture of Pouſin, which re- 
preſents the Iaſtitulion of the Sleſed Sacrainen!, 
you ſee our Saviour and his twelve Di/ci;les, 


all concurring in the ſame Action, after dif- 


ferent Manners, and in different Poftures; 


only the Manners of Judas are diſtirguiſhed WE 


from the reſt. Here is but one indivifib'e 


Point of Time obſerved; but one Action per- 
formed by ſo many Perſons, in one Room, 
and at the ſane Table; yet the Eye cannot | 


comprehend at once the whole Object, ner 


the Mind follow it fo faſt ; it is conſidered at 
Leiſure, and ſeen by Intervals. Such are the 


Subjects of noble Piures; and ſuch are only 


to be undertaken by noble Hands. There are 
other Parts of Nature, which are meaner, and 


yet are the Subjects both of Painters and of 
Peets. | 


For to proceed in the Parallel, as Comedy 


is a Repreſentation of human Life, in infe- 


rior Perſons, and low Subjects, and by that 
means creeps into the Nature of Poetry, and 


is a kind of Juniper, a Shrub belonging to the 
Species of Cedar; fo is the Painting of Clowns, 


the Repreſentation of a Dutch Kermis, the bru- 
tal Sport of Sick or Sree, and a thouſand 
„ | | other 


N K FA 
ther Things of this mean Invention, a kind 
of Pidure, which belongs to Nature, but of 
the loweſt Form. Such is a Lazar in Com- 


pariſon to a Venus; both are drawn in human 


Figures ; they have Faces alike, though not 
like Faces. There is yet a lower Sort of Poe- 
try and Painting, which is out of Nature: 
For a Farce is that in Poetry, which Grote/que 


is in a Piure. The Perſons, and Action of 
a Farce, are all unnatural; and the Manners 


falſe, that is, inconſiſting with the Charac- 
ters of Mankind. Grote/que Painting is the 


juſt Reſemblance of this; and Horace begins 


his Art of Poetry, by deſcribing ſuch a Figure 


with a Man's Head, a Horſe's Neck, the 


xxx 


Wings of a Bird, and a Fiſh's Tail; Parts of 


different Species jumbled together, accord- 


ing to the mad Imagination of the Dauber; 


and the End of all this (as he tells you after- 


ward) is to cauſe Laughter. A very Mon- 
fler in a Bartholomew-Fair, for the Mob to 


gape at for their TWo- pence. Laughter is in- 


deed the Propriety of a Man, but juſt enough 


to diſtinguiſh him from his elder Brother with 
four Legs. It is a kind of Baſtard-pleaſure 
too, taken in at the Eyes of the valgar Ga- 
zers, and at the Ears of the beaſtly Audience. 


Church-painters uſe it to divert the honeſt 


Countryman at public Prayers, and keep his 


Eyes open at a heavy Sermon And Parce- 
ſcribblers make uſe of the ſame noble Inven- 


tion, to entertain Citizens, Country Gentlemen, 


and Covent-Garden Fops. If they are merry, 


all goes well on the Poer's Side, The better 


Sort go thither too, but in Deſpair of Senſe, 
and the juſt Images of Nature, which are the 
adequate Pleaſures of the Mind. But the Au. 
thor can give the Stage no better than what 
5 | was 
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was given him by Nature; and the Actors 
muſt repreſent ſuch Things as they are capa- 


ble to perform, and by which both they and 
the Scribbler may get their Living. Aſter all, 
it is a good Thing to laugh at any rate; and 
if a Straw can tickle a Man, it is an Inſtru- 


ment of Happineſs. Beaſts can weep when 
they ſuffer, but they cannot laugh. And, as 
Sir William Davenant obſerves, in his Preface 
to Gondibert, It is the Wiſdom of a Go- 


„% yernment to permit Plays,” (he might 
have added Farces) “as it 1s-the Prudence 
«© of a Carter to put Bells upon his Horſes, 


« to make them carry their Burdens chear- 


«IE. | 


I have already ſhewn, that one main End 


of Poetry and Painting, 1s to pleaſe, and have 


ſaid ſomething of the Kinds of both, and of 
their Subjects, in which they bear a great Re- 


ſemblance to each other. I muſt now conſider 


them, as they are great and noble Arts; and 
as they are Arts, they muſt have Rules, which 


may direct them to their common End. 
To all Arts and Sciences, but more particu- 


larly to theſe may be applied what Hip, ocrates 
ſays of Phyſic, as I find him cited by an emi · 


nent French Critic. Medicine has 10 
« ſublified in the World. The e. 
it are certain, and it has a certain Way; 


„by both which there has been found in the 
„ Courſe of many Ages, an infinite Number 
* of Things, the Experience of which has 
« confirmed its Uſefulneſs and Goodneſs. 


« All that is wanting to the Perfection of 


„ this Art, will undoubtedly be found, if 
« able Men, and ſuch as are inſtructed in 


« the ancient Rules, will make a farther In- 


«« quiry into it, and endeavour to arrive at 


„that 
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ce that which is hitherto unknown, by that 
= < which is already known. But all, who 
= < having rejeted the ancient Rules, and 
% taken the oppoſite Ways, yet boaſt them 
„ ſelves to be Maſters of this Art, do but 
« deceive others, and are themſelves de- 
« ceived ; for that is abſolutely impoſſible.” 
This is notoriouſly true in theſe two Arts; 
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for the Way to pleaſe: being to imitate Na- 


ture, both the Poets and the Painters in an- 
cient Times, and in the beſt Ages, have ſtu- 


died her; and from the Practice of both / 


Arts, the Rules have been drawn, by which 
we are inſtructed how to pleaſe, and to com- 
paſs that End which they obtained, by fol- 


lowing their Example; for Nature is ſtill the 


ſame in all Ages, and can never be contrary | 
| to herſelf, Thus, from the Practice of Aci 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariſtotle drew 


his Rules for Tragedy, and Philoftratus for 


Painting. Thus, amongit the Mocerns, the 


Italian and French Critics, by ſtudying the 


Precepts of Ariſtotle and Horace, and having 
the Example of the Grecian Poets before their 
Eyes, have given us the Rules of modern 
Tragedy; and thus the Critics of the ſame 
Countries, in the Art of Painting, have given 
the Precepts of perfecting that Art. It is 


true, that Poetry has one Advantage over 


Painting in theſe laſt Ages, that we have ſtill 


the remaining Examples both of the Greck 
and Latin Poets; whereas the Painters have 


nothing left them from Apelles, Protogenes, 


Parrhaſius, Leuxis, and the reſt, but only 
the Teſtimonies which are given of their in- 
comparable Works. But inſtead of this, they 


have ſome of their beſt Statues, Baſſo-reliewos, 


Columns, Obeliſes, &c. which were ſaved out , 


of 
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of the common Ruin, and are ſtill preſerved 
in Tah; and by well diſtinguiſhing what is 


proper to Sculpture, and what to Painting, 
and what is common to them both, they have 
jud ciouſſy repaired that Loſs. And the great 
Genius of Raphael, and others, having ſuc- 


ceeded to the | imes of Barbariſm and Igno- 


rance, the Knowledge of Painting is now ar- 
rived to a ſupreme Perfection, though the 
Performance of it is mach declined in the 


preſent Age. The greateit Age for Poetry, 


amongſt the Roramt, u us certainly that of Au- 
guſeus Cr/ar; and yet we are told, that Paint. 
ing was then at its loweſt Ebb; and perhaps 
Sculpture was alſo decliging at the ſame time. 
In the Reign of Donitian, and ſoine who 
ſucceeded him, Peetry was but meanly cul- 
tivated ; but Painting eminently flouriſhed, 


I am not here to give the Hiſfery of the zavs 
Arts; how they were both in a manner ex- 


tinguiſhed by the Irreption of the barbarous 
Nations; and both reftored about the Times 
of Leo the Tenth, Charles the Fifth, and 
Francis the Firſt; though 1 might obſerve, 
that neither Arieſto, nor any of his cerempo- 
rary Poets, ever arrived at the Excellency of 


Raphael, Titian, and the reſt in Painting. 
Bat in Revenge at this Time, or lately in 


many Countries, Poetry is better practiſed 


than her Sfer-Art. To what Height the Mag- 


nificence and Encouragement of the preſent 


King of France may carry Painting and Sculh- 
ture, is uncertain ; but by what he has done 


before the War in which he is engaged, we 
may expect what he will do after the happy 
Concluſion of a Peace: which is the Prayer 


and With of all thoſe who have not an Inte- 


reſt to prolong the Miſeries of Europe. For 
eee 
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of Virtue, as well in all good Arts, as in all 


laudable Attempts; and Emulation, which is 


the other Spur, will never be wanting either 


amongſt Poets or Painters, when particular 


Rewards and Prizes are propoſed to the beſt 


Deſervers. _ But to return from this Digreſ- 
ſton, though it was almoſt neceſſary, all the 


Rules of Painting are methodically, conciſe- 
ly, and yet clearly delivered in zhis preſent 
Treatiſe which I have tranflated. Boſſu has 


not given more exact Rules for the Epic Poem, 


nor Dacier for Tragedy, in his late excellent 


Tranſlation of Ariftatle, and his Notes upon 


him, than our Fre/zoy has made for Painting; 


with the Parallel of which I muſt reſume my 
Diſcourſe, following my Author's Text, though 
with more Brevity than I intended, becauſe 


Virgil calls me. The principal and moſt 
„ important Parc of Painting, 7s to know 
e gayhat is moſt beautiful in Nature, and mot 
„ proper for that Art.” That which is the 


moſt beautiful, is the moſt noble Subject; fo 
in Poetry, Tragedy is more beautiful than 


Comedy; becauſe, as I ſaid, the Perſons are 
greater whom the Poet inſtructs; and conſe- 
quently, the Inſtructions of more Benefit to 
Mankind: The Action is likewiſe greater, 
and more noble, and thence is derived the 
greater and more noble Pleaſure. 1 
To imitate Nature well in whatſoever Sub- 


ject, is the Perfection of both Arts; and that 


Pifure, and that Poem, which comes neareſt 


the Reſemblance of Nature, is the beſt. But 
it follows not, that what pleaſes moſt in ei- 
ther Kind is therefore good, but what ought 


to pleaſe. Our depraved Appetites, and Ig- 
N e norance 


it is moſt certain, as our Author, amongſt 
others, has obſerved, that Reward is the Spur 
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norance of the Arts, miſlead our Judgments, 


and cauſe us often to take that for true Imi- 
tion of Nature, which has no Reſemblance 


of Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, 
and to reform our Taſtes, Rules were invented, 


that by them we might diſcern when Nature 

was imitated, and how nearly. I have been 
forced to recapitulate theſe Things, becauſe 
Mankind is not more liable to Deceit, than 


it is willing to continue in a pleaſing Error, 
ſtrengthened by a long Habitude. The Imi- 
tation of Nature is therefore juſily conſtituted 
as the general, and indeed the only Rule of 
pleaſing, both in Perry and Painting. Ari- 


_ flotle tells us, that Imitation pleaſes, becauſe 
it atiords Matter for a Reaſoner to inquire 
into the Truth or Falſhood of Imitation, by 


comparing its Likeneſs or Unlikeneſs wi 

the Original, But by this Rule, every Spe- 
culation in Nature, whoſe Truth falls under 
the Inquiry of a Philgſopher, muſt produce 
the ſame Delight; which is not true: I 
ſhould rather aſſign another Reaſon. Truth 


is the Object of our Underſtanding, as Good 


is of our Will; and the Underſtanding can 


no more be delighted with a Lie, than the 


Will can chooſe an appareat Evil. As Truth 
is the End of all our Speculations, ſo the 


Diſcovery of it is the Pleaſure of them: And : 
ſince a true Knowledge of Nature gives us 


Pleaſure, a lively Imitation of it, either in 


Peetry or Painting, muſt of Neceſſity produce 
a much greater. For both theſe Aris, as 1 
ſaid before, are not only true Imitations of 


Nature, but of the beſt Nature, of that which 


is wrought up to a nobler Pitch. They pre- 
ſent us with Images, more perfect than the 
Life in any Individual; and we have the 


Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure to, ſee all the ſcattered Beauties of 
Nature united by a happy Chemiftry, without 
its Deformities or Faults. They are Imitations 
of the Paſſions which always move, and there- 
fore conſequently pleaſe ; for without Mo- 


tion, there can be no Delight; which cannot 
be conſidered, but as an active Paſſion. When 
we view theſe elevated Ideas of Nature, the 


Reſult of that View is Admiration, which is 


always the Cauſe of Pleaſure. 
This foregoing Remark, which gives the 
Reaſon why Imitation pleaſes, was ſent me 


by Mr. Walter Moyle, a moſt ingenious young 
Gentleman, converſant in all the Studies of 


: Humanity, much above his Years, He had 


alſo furniſhed me (according to my Requeſt) 


with all the particular Paſſages in Ariſtotle and 
Horace, which are uſed by them, to explain 
the Art of Pcetry by that of Painting; which, 
if ever I have Time to retouch this E ay, 


ſnall be inſerted in their Places. Having thus 


| ſhewn that Imitation pleaſes, and why it 
= pleaſes in both theſe Arts, it follows, that ſome _ 
= Rules of Imitation are neceſſary/ to obtain the 
End; for without Rules there can be no Art, 


any more than there can be a Hon without 
a Door to conduct you into it, The principal 


Parts of Painting and Poetry next follow. _ 
he firſt Part, and abſolutely 

neceſſary to them both; yet no Rule ever 

was, or ever can be given how to compaſs 


Invention is t 


it. A happy Genius is the Gift of Nature: 
It depends on the Influence of the Stars, 
ſay the Aſtrologers; on the Organs of the 


Body, ſay the lem $6 - 1 3 che * 
y the Divines, both 


lar Gift of Heaven, ſa 


Cbriſtiaus and Heathens. How to improve 
it, many Books can teach us; how to ob- 
gee ATR | 8 tain 
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tain it, none; that nothing can be done with- 


out it, all * 


Tu nibil invitd dices facie] ve Minerwd. 


W n Invention à Painter is but: a Copter, 
and a Poet but a Plagiary of others. Both are 
allowed ſometimes to copy and zran//ate ; but, 


as our Author tells you, 'that 1s not the belt 


Part of their Reputation. Jmiitators are bat 


a ſervile kind of Cattle, ſays the Poet; or at 


beſt, the Keepers of Cattle for other Men: 
They have nothing Which is properly their 
own; that is a ſufficient Morti fication for me, 


while I am tranſlating Virgil. But to copy 
the beſt Author is a kind of Praiſe, if I per- 


form it as 1 ought ; as a Copy after Raphod | 
25 more to be commended, than an n 


of any indifferent Painter. 
Under this Head of ee 18 placed ih 


| Diſpofinon of the Work, to put all Things in a 


beautiful Order and Harmony, that thewhole 


may be of a fiece. The Compeſtiont of the 
Painter ſhould be conformable to the Net 


of ancient Authors, to the Cuſtoms, and the 
Times. And this is exactly the ſame in 


Poetry: Homer and Virgil are to he our Guides 


in the Epic; Sophocles and Euripides in Tra- 
geay In all Things we are to imitate" the 


Cuſtoms and the Iimes of thoſe Perſons and 


Things which we repreſent. Not to make 
new Rule of the Drama, as Lopex de Vega 
has attempted unſucceſsfully to do; but to 


be content to follow our Maſters, - wha un- 


derſtood Nature better than we. But if the 
Story which we treat be modern, we are to 
vary the Cuſtoms, according+to the Time and 
ms Country, where the Scene of Action lies; 


for 
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for this is ſtill to imitate Nature, which is al- 


ways the ſame, though in a different Dreſs. 
As in the Compoſition of a Picture, the 
Painter is to take Care that nothing enter 
into it, which is not proper or convenient to 
the Subject; ſo likewiſe is the Poet to reject 
all Incidents which are foreign to his Poem, 


and are naturally no Parts of it: They are 


Mens, and other Excreſcences, which belong 


not to the Body, but deform it. No Per- 
ſon, no Incident in the Piece, or in the Play, 


but muſt be of Uſe to carry on the main De- 


ſign. All Things elſe are like fix Fingers to 
the Hand; when Nature, which 1s ſuperfluous 


in nothing, can do her Work with five. A 
Painter muſt reject all trifling Ornaments ; 


ſo muſt a Poet refuſe all tedious and unneceſ- 
A Robe, which is too 


ſary Deſcriptions, 
heavy, is leſs an Ornament than a Burden, 


In Poetry, Horace calls theſe Things, 


V erſus inopes rerum, nugægue canoræ. 


Theſe are alſo the lucus & ara Dianæ, which 


he mentions in the ſame Art of Poetry. But 
ſince there muſt be Ornaments, both in Paixt- 
ing and P 
muſt at leaft be decent; that is, in their due 
Place, and but moderately uſed. The Painter 


is not to take ſo much Pains about the Dra- 
pery, as about the Face, where the principal 


Reſemblance lies; neither is the Poet, who 


is working up a Paſſion to make Simzles, 


which will certainly make it languiſh. My 
Montezuma dies with a fine one in his Mouth, 
but 1t is out of Seaſon. When there are more 
Figures in a Picture than are neceſſary, or 


at leaſt ornamental, our Author calls them 


Figures 


oetry, if they are not neceſſary, they 
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. Figures to be lett; becauſe the Picture has no 
Uk of them. So J have ſeen in ſome modern 
Plays above twenty Actors, when the Action 
has not required half the Number. In the 
principal Figures of a Picture, the Painter is 
to employ the Sinews of his Art; ior in them 
conſiſts the principal Beauty of his Work, 
Our Author ſaves me the Compariion with 
Tragedy; for he ſays, that herein he is to 
imitate the Tragic Poet, who employs his ut- 
moſt Force in thoſe Places, wherein conſiſts W 
the Height and Beauty of the Action. Du | 
 Frejncy, whom I follow, makes De-/ign, or | 
Drawing, the ſecond Part of Painting; but 
the Rules which he gives concerning the Poſ- 
ture of the Figures, are almoſt whoily proper 
to that Art; and admit not any Compariſon, 
that I know, with Poetry. The Poſture of a 
poetic Figure is, as I conceive, the Deſcrip- 
' tion of his Heroes in the Performance of ſuch 
or ſuch an Action; as of Achiliæs, juſt in the 
Act of killing Her; or of Aneas, who has 
Turnus under him. Both the Poet and the 
Painter vary the Poſtures, according to the 
Action or Paſſion, which they repreſent of 
the ſame Perſon. But all muſt be great and 
1 in them. The ſame MAneas muſt be 
drawn a Suppliant to Dido, with Reſpect in 
his Geſtures, and Humility in his Eyes: But 
when he 1s forced, in his own Defence, to 
kill Lauſus, the Poct ſhews him compaſſionate, | 
and tempering the Severity of his Looks with 
=_.-.: a Reluctance to the Action, which he is go- 
Mb ing to perform, He has Pity on his Beauty 
Þ#i IE and his Youth; and is loth to deftroy ſuch a 
it Maſter-piece-of Nature. He conſiders Lauſus 
| | reſcuing his Father, at the Hazard of his own 
| 


Life, as an Image of himſelf, when he took 
Anchi/es 
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Aichiſes on his Shoulders, and bore him ſafe 
through the Rage of the Fire, and the Op- 
1 polition of his Enemies. And therefore in 
the Poſture of a retiring Man, who avoids 
the Combat, he ſtretches out his Arm in Sign 
of Peace, with his right Foot drawn a little 


like an Orator than a Soldier; and ems to 
diſſuade the young Man from pulling on his 
Deſtiny, by attempting more than he was 


YH thus tranſlated f it: 


Shouts of 0 ran ringing thro? the Field, 
To ſee the Son the vanquiſb d Father iel: 
All, fd with noble Emulation, ſtriwe, 


On his Vulcanian Orb, ſuſtain'd the War. 
Eneas thus verwhelm'd on ev*ry Side, 
Their firſt Aſſault undaunted did abide; 


T hreatning cry'd, 
Why wilt thou ruſh to certain Death, and rage 


In raſh Attempts beyond thy tender Age, 
Betray'd by pious Love of F 
And afterwards, 


E. griev'd, he wept, the Sight an 11. 
brought 


Thought, | 15 


different; ; and ſo in a Poem, or a Play, muſt 
the 


back, and his Breaſt bending inward, more 


able to perform: Take the 3 as [ have. 


And with a Storm of Darts to Diſtance drive | 
The Trojan Chief; 3 wwho held at Bay, from far ES 


And thus to Lauſus, loud, with friendly 5 


Of his own filial Love 3 WP. fad, -4 pheoforg 


Zut, beſide the Outlines of the Poſture, the 
D-/ign of the Pickure comprehends in the next 
Place the Forms of Faces which are to be 
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tinguiſhed from each other. I knew a Poet, 
whom out of Reſpect I will not name, Who Ml 


were infected with the Diſeaſe of their Autbor. 
They overflowed with ſmart Repartees, and 
_ Wits, by being called Coxcombs; though they. 
deſerved not ſo ſcandalous a Name, Another, 


-every Man and Woman too, in his Plays, 


tempeſtuous and bluſtering; Heaven and 
Earth were coming together at every Word; 


ſays our Author ; not a withered Hand to a 


_ altogether ſo juſt as it might have been; but 
I am ſure of this which follows. 1 


P. Þ - | E, Fr A CY] Ie : 
the ſeveral Characters of the Perſons be dif- : | 


being too witty himſelf, could draw nothing 
but Wits in a Comedy of his; even his Fools 


were only diſtinguiſhed from the intended 5 


who had a great Genius for Tragedy, follow- 
ing the Fury of his natural Temper, made 


ſtark raging mad; there was not a ſober Per- 
ſon to be had for Love or Money : All was 


a mere Hurricane from the Beginning to the 
End; and every Actor ſeemed to be haſten- 
ing on the Day of Judgment. 3 
Let every Member be made for its own Head, 


young Face. So in the Perſons of a Play, 
whatſvever is ſaid or done by any of them, 
muſt be conſiſtent with the Mannerswhich the 
Poet has given them diſtinctly; and even the 


Habits muſt be proper to the Degrees and Hu- 


mours of the Perſons, as well as in a Picture. a 
He who entered in the firſt AQ, a young Wh 
Man, like Pericles Prince of Tyre, muſt not be 0 
in Danger, in the fifth Act, of committing MW/ 
Inceſt: with his Daughter; nor an. Uſurer, Wl. * 


without great Probability and Cauſes of Re- t 
pentance, be turned into a cutting Moorcraft. 


Jam not ſatisfied that the Compariſon be- 
twixt the #vo Arts, in the laſt Paragraph, is a 


The 


if- 3 be principal F igure of the Subject muſt ag. 
8 bear in the midſt of the Picture, under the prin- 


Oo 5 
25 
3 
lice, 


— 


* 
* 


=: Light, to diſtinguiſb it from the reſt, which 
e only its Attendants, Thus in a Tragedy, 
Wor an Epic Poem, the Hero of the Piece mutt be 
arxanced foremoſt to the View of the Reader 
or Seegator: He muſt outſhine the reſt of all 
che Characters; he muſt appear the Prince of 
them, like the 8% in the Copernican Syſtem, 
encompaſſed with the leſs noble Plauets. Be- 
cauſe the Hero is the Center of the main Ac- 
tion, all the Lines from the Circumference 
tend to him alone; he is the chief Object of 
Wy Pity in the Drama, and of Admiration in the 
Epic Poem. | | | ; 


As in a Picture, beſides the principal Fi- 


gures which compoſe it, and are placed in the 


W midit of it, there are leſs Groupes, or Knots 


of Figures diſpoſed at proper Diſtances, which 
are Parts of the Piece, and ſeem to carry on 


the ſame Deſign in a more inferior Manner, 


Co in Epic Poetry, there are Ef iſodes and a 


Chorus in Tragedy, which are Members of the 


Action, as growing out of it, not inſerted 


into it. Such, in the ninth Book of the 
Hneis, is the Epiſode of NMiſus and Euryalus; 


W the Adventure belongs to them alone; they 
alone are the Objects of Compaſſion and Ad- 
miration; but their Buſineſs which they carry 


on, is, the general Concernment of the Fre- 


J½n Camp, then beleaguered by Turnus and 
the Latines, as the Chriſtians were lately by 


the Turks. They were to advertiſe the chief 


Hero of the Diſtreſſes of his Subjects, occa- 
ſioned by his Abſence, to crave his Succour, 


and ſolicit him to haſten his Return. 
The Grecian Tragedy was at firſt nothing 


but a Charus of Singers; aftexwards one Actor 


— 
5 
— 
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il 


in Verſe, betwixt the Pauſes of the Singing. 


and being arrived at that Perfection, the 
Painters might probably take the Hint fron , 
thence, of adding Groupes to their Picture: 


which have been given by Dacier, to the 


young Ladies an Occaſion of entertaining the 


out any Diſparagement to the learned Au. | 
| thor, could poſſibly have ſucceeded there, and 


my Opinion in this, or rather I of his; for 
it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of ſo excellent a 


PREFACE | 
was introduced, which was the Poet himſelf, 
whe entertained the People with a Diſcoure 


This ſucceeding with the People, more aun 
were added, to make the Variety the greater; 
and in Proceſs of Time, the Chorus only ſung 


betwixt the Ads; and the Corypheus, or chief 


of them, ſpoke for the reſt, as an Actor con. 
cerned in the Buſineſs of the Play. BE 
Thus Tragedy was perfected by Degrees, 


But, as a good Picture may be without 2 
Groupe; ſo a good Tragedy may ſubſiſt with. 
out a Chorus, notwithſtanding any Reaſons, 


COMMENTS. oe: | 1 8 1 
Monfieur Racine has indeed uſed it in hi 
Ether, but not that he found any Neceſſity 
of it, as the French Critic would infinuate, 
The Chorus at St. Cyr, was only to give the 


King with vocal Muſic, and of commending 
their own Voices. The Play itſelf was ne- 
ver intended for the public Stage; nor, with: | 


much leſs in the Tranſlation of it here. Mr. 
Wycherley, when we read it together, was of 


Poet, and ſo great a Judge. But ſince I am 
in this Place, as Virgil ſays, Spatiis exclu- 
Jus iniguis; that is, ſhortened in my Time; 


IJ will give no other Reaſon, than that it is p. 
impracticable on our Stage. A new Theatre, lo: 
much more ample, and much deeper, ay 
* . 


p R E F 1 d 


WE xpcnce too large to be ſupplied by a Com- 
„% / Actors. It is true, I ſhould not be 
Worry to ſee a Chorus on a Theatre, more than 


W-dorned at a King's Charges; and on that 


: * Tragedy, as might be both inſtructive and 
aelightful, according to the Manner of the 
Grecian OE 1 CE Lg, 
= To make a Sketch, or a more perfect Mo- 
gal of a Pidure, is, in the Language of Poets, 
to draw up the Scenery of a Play; and the 
Reaſon is the ſame for both; to guide the 


Wbrance of ſuch Things, whoſe Natures are 


hö WW; ficult to retain, 805 
it e To avoid Abfurdities and Incongruities, 
late. Nis, the ſame Law eſtabliſned for both Arts: 
: the Ye Painter is not to paint a Cloud at the 
the Bottom of a Picture, but in the uppermoſt 
ding parts; nor the Poet to place what is proper, 
ne- to the End or Middle, in the Beginning of a 
vith- Poem. might enlarge on this; but there 
x Au. Ware few Poets or Painters, who can be ſup- 
and ¶poſed to fin ſo groſsly againſt the Laws of Va- 
Mr. rare and of Art. I remember only one Play, 
as of Hand for once I will call it by its Name, 75e 
for Sighted Maid; where there is nothing in he 


n dad, but what might have been ſaid or 


which might not have been placed as well in 
the Beginneng or the End. To expreſs the 


it 18 Paſſions, which are ſeated on the Heart by 
eatrt; outward Signs, is one great Precept of the 
mma "0 

e 


z de made for that Purpoſe, beſides the Coſt of 7 
Wometimes forty or fifty Habits, which is an 


s large and as deep again as ours, built and 


Condition and another, which is, that my 
lands were not bound behind me, as now 
hey are, I ſhould not deſpair of making ſuch 


WUndertaking, and to preſerve the Remem- 


done in the ; nor any thing in the mi, 


Painters, 
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Paiuters, and very difficult to perform. It e 
Poetry, the ſame Paſſions and Motions of the . 
Mind are to be expreſſed ; and in this con. Wa 
ſiſts the principal Difficulty, as well as the WW 
Excellency of that Art. This (ſays my 4, 
thor ) is the Gift of Jupiter; and, to ſpeak 
in the ſame Heathen Language, we call it the 
Gift of our Apollo; not to be obtained by Wil 
Pains or Study, if we are not born to it, 

For the Moticgs which are ſtudied, are never Mi 
ſo natural as thoſe which break out in the 
Height of a real Paſſion. Mr. Ort way pol. 
ſeſſed this Part as thoroughly as any of th 
Ancients or Moderns. I will not defend even 
thing in his Fenice Preſerved; but I muſt bei 
this Teſtimony to his Memory, That the Pa. 
ſions are truly touched in it, though perhap Ml 
there is ſomewhat to be defired both in the 

_ Grounds of them, and in the Height and 
Elegance of Expreſſion ; but Nature is there 
which is the greateſt Beauty. 
In the Paſſions, ſays our Author, we muff 
hade a very great Regard to the Quality of tit 
Perſons who are actually poſſeſſed with thun. 
The Joy of a Monarch for the News of a Vio 
tory, mult not be expreſſed like the Extaly MW 
of a Harlequin, on the Receipt of a Letter 
from his Miſtreſs : This is ſo much the ſame 
in both the Arts, that it is no longer a Com 
pariſon, What he ſays of Face-painting, oi 
the Portrait of any one particular Perſon, con: 
cerning the Likeneſs, is alſo as applicable ts 

Poetry. In the Character of an Hero, as well 

as in an inferior Figure, there is a better d 

worſe Likeneſs to be taken; the better 154 

Panegyric, if it be not falſe; and the wort 
is a Libel. Sephocles (ſays Ariftotle) always 
drew Men as they ought to be; that is, bet 
| . tel 


— 
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er chan they were. Another, whoſe Name I 
Wave forgotten, drew them worſe than natu- 
Sally they were. FCuripiass altered nothin 
Wn the Character, but made them ſuch as-they 
crc repreſented by Hifory, Epic Poetry, or 
ak Vadition. Of the three, the Draught of So 


have followed it in that Part of Ozarpus, 
it rhich I writ; though perhaps T have made 
im too good a Man. Bat my Characters 
f Aurbony and Chopatra, though they are fa- 
ourable to them, have nothing of outrageous 

BP -:x yric, their Paſſions were their own, and 
ach as were given them by Hiſfory, only the 


hat they might be Objects of Compaſſion; 


Svhich would rather have moved our Hatred 
ban our r hr ra 
Ornaments which are to be avoided in a Pic- 
Pure, are juſt the ſame with thoſe in an ill- 
prdered Play. For Example; our Enghyp 
7 ragi-comedy muſt be confeſſed to be wholly 


has found upon our Theatre; and in the 
Paſtor Fido of Guarini, even though Coriſca 
and the Satyr contribute ſomewhat to the 
ain Action. Neither can I defend my Spa- 
ih Friar, as fond as otherwiſe I am of it, 
rom this Imputation; for though the comi- 
al Parts are diverting, and the ferious mov- 


For Mirth and Gravity deſtroy each other; 
han a gay Widow laughing in a mourning 
Habit. r . | | , 


Wl; is moft commended by Tru. 1 


BD cformities of them were caſt into Shadows, 
Whereas, if I had choſen a Noon-day Light for 
hem, ſomewhat muſt have been diſcovered, 


The Gothic Manner, 'and the batbarous 5 


PVorbic, notwithſtanding the Succeſs which 


ing, yet they are of an unnatural * : 


and are no more to be allowed for decent, 


— 
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7 -I had almoſt, forgotten one conſiderabl q 
Figures of the Groupes muſt not be all on if 


/e pofita, magis eluceſcunt. Thus in the Sm 
ful Lady, the Uſurer is ſet to con front th 
Prodigal: Thus, in my Tyrannic Lowe, th 


ion of many Likene/es, to the third Part d 


| ouring. Expreſſion, and all that belongs uff 
Words, is that in a Poem, which Coloarin 


Elegancies of Sound, as Cadences, Turns ii 


ſelf is only ſo many naked Lines. Thus il 
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Reſemblance. Du Freſuey tells us, That thi 


Side, that is, with their Face and Bodies al 
turned the ſame May; but muſt contraſt eat 
other by their ſeveral Poſitions. ; Thus in 1 
Play, ſome Characters muſt be raiſed to op. 
poſe others, and to ſet them off the better, i 
according to the old Maxim, Cantraria juni 


Atheiſt Maximin is oppoſed to the Charatal 
of St. Catharine. 14 f. A 2208 
Jam now come, though with the Omil 


Painting, which is called the Cromatic or (+ 


is in a Picture. The Colours well choſen, it 
their proper Places, together with the Light 
and Shadows which belong to them, light 
the Deſign, and make it pleaſing to the Eye 
The Words, the Expreſſicns, the Tropes and 
Figures, the Verſifcation, and all the othe 


Words upon the Thought, and many «tie 
Things, which are all Parts of Expreſſion 
perform exactly the ſame Office both in Du 
matic and Epic Poetry. Our Author calls Co 
louring, lena ſororis; in plain Engliſh, th 
Baud of ber Sifter, the Deſgn or Drau 
ſhe cloaths, ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints het 
ſhe makes her appear more lovely than nati 
rally ſhe is, ſhe procures for the De/ign, al 
makes Lovers for her; for the De/fign of it 


Poetry, the Expreſſion is that which chart 


PREFACE. 
is only the Outliaes of the Fables, It is true, 


vicious, or (in one Word) un pleaſing, the Coſt 


of Colouring is thrown away upon it. It is 
ian ugly Woman in a rich Habit, ſet out with 
op Jewels ; nothing can become her. But grant- 
ten ing the Den to be moderately good, it 13 


rent Features; the White and Red well min- 
the gled on the Face, make what was before but 


«th pailable, appear beautiful. Operum Colores 
Gel is the very Word which Horace uſes, to ſig- 
I nit/ Words and elegant Expreſſions, of which 
mil he himſelf was ſo great Maſter in his Os. 
ri dE Amongit the Ancients, Zeuxis was moſt fa- 


, mous for his Colouring ; og the Moderns, 
gan and Correggio. Of the two ancient 
uri Lic Poets, who have fo far excelled all the 
n, l Modernt, the Indention and Defign were the 
ige rarticular Talents of Homer. Virgil muſt 


yield to him in both; for the De% gn of the 
Latin was borrowed from the Grecian : But 
es aul the Dictio Virgiliana, the Expreſſion of Vir- 
ö pil, his Colouring, was incomparably the bet- 
irns ter; and in that I have always endeavoured 


are the worſt Judges, even of Words, which 
are their Province; they ſeldom know more 
ats hei chan the Grammatical Conſtruction, unleſs 


n nati they are born with a poetical Genius, which 
eu, alis a rare Portion amongſt them: Yet ſome, 
n of know, may ſtand excepted, and ſuch I ho- 
Thus Inour. Virgil is ſo exact in every Word, 


dat none can be changed but for a worſe; 
| 5 C3 | nor 


the Reader, and beautiſies the Deſign, which 
the D-/ign muſt of itſelf be good; if it be 


like an excellent Complexion with indiffe- 


to copy him. Moſt of the Pedants (I know) 
rein maintain the contrary, and will have Homer 

n DroWexcel even in this: Part. But of all People, 
11s Cas they are the moſt ill-manner'd, ſo they 


1 
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nor any one removed from its Place, but 
the Harmony will be altered. He pretends 
ometimes to trip; but it is only to make 
you think him in Danger cf a Fall, when he 
is moſt ſecure. Läke a ſailful Dancer on the 
Ropes (if you will pardon the Meannefs of 
the Similitude) who flips willingly, and makes 
a ſeeming Stumble, that you may think him 
in great Hazard of breaking his Neck, while 
at the {ame time he is only giving you a 
Proof of his Dexterity. My late Lord RM 
commen was often pleated with this Reſſection, N 
and with, the Examples af itin n this admira- | 
ble Aui bar. 

I have not Leiſure to run W che the 
whole Compariſam of Lights and Shadows, with i 
T ropes and Figures; yet I cannot but take no- 
tice of Metaphors, which, like them, have 
Power to leſſen or greaten any thing. Srromg i 
and g/owing Colours are the juſt Reſemblaneet 
of beld Metaphors, but both muſt be judi- 
cioully applied; for there is a Difference be. 
twixt Daring and Fool-hardinefs. Lucam and 
Statius often ventured them too far; our V 
2 never. But the great Detect of the Phas- 
Talia and the T hbebars was in the Defign ; - if i 
that had been more perfect, we might have 
forgiven many of their bold Strokes in the 
Colouring, or at leaſt excuſed them; yet ſome 

of them are ſuch as Demoſthenes or Cicero oculd 
not have defended. Virgil, if he could have 
ſeen the firſt Verſes of > Syluæ, would have 
_ thought Statius mad, in *4 fuſtian Deſcrip- 
tion of the Status on the brazen Horſe. But 
that Poet way always in a Foam at his ſetting 
out, even before the Motion of the Race © 
had warmed him. The Soberneſs of Virgihb Ml © 
: whom he read (i as: to little ory 1 
' mig t | 


PREFACE 
might have ſhewn him the Difference betwixt 
Arma wirumg; cano, and Magnanimum Ma- 
cidem, formidatamq; tonanti progeniem. But 


\ 


Virgil knew how to riſe by Degrees in his 


Expreſſions : Statius was in his towering 


Heights at the firſt Stretch of his Pinions. 
The Defcription of his Running-horſe, juſt. 
r Archemo- 
rus, though the Verſes are wonderfully fine, 


ſtarting in the Funeral Games 


are the true Image of their Author; 


Stare ad:o neſcit, pereunt wveſtigia mille 


Ante fugam ; abjentemg; ferit gravis ungula 


Which would coſt me an Hour, if 1 Rad the 


Leifure to tranffate them, there is fo much 


of Beauty in the Original. Virgil, as he bet- 


ter knew his Colours, fo he knew better how 


and where to place them. In as much Haſte 


as I am, I cannot forbear giving one Exam- 
ple. It is faid of him, that he read the e- 


to Auguſtus Cæſar. In the tb (which 
we 3 fare he read, becaufe we know Oc- 


cond, fourth, and Arth Books of his Ri: 


tavia was preſent, who rewarded him fo 


bountifully for the twenty Verſes which 


were made in Honour of her deceafed Son 


Marcellus in this fixth Book, I fay, the 
Poet, fpeaking of Miſenus the Trumpeter, 


fays, | 


3 Duo nan præßantior alter, 
Ere ciere viros,. | 


it were with a divine Fury, he made up the 
C4 __ _ latter 


and broke of in the Hemifich, or midſt of 
the Verſe ; but in the very Reading, ſeized as 


1 5 


br 


dere, = 
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latter Part of the Hemifich with theſe follow- 


ing e 


— Marteng: b; accendere cantu. 


How warm, nay, how glowing a | Colouring | is 


this! In the Beginning cf the Verſe, the 
Word @s, or Braſs, was taken for a 'Trum- 
pets becauſe the Inſtrument was made of that 

etal, which of itſelf was fine; but in the 
latter End, which was made ex tempore, you 
ſee three Metaphors, Martemgue, accen- 
cantu. Good Heavens! how the 
Plain Senſe is raiſed by the Beau: ty of the 


Words. But this was Happineſs, the former 


might be only Judgment. This was the cu- 
ric/a felicitas, which Petronivs attributes to 


Horace, Tt is the Pencil thrown luckily full 
upon the Horſe's Mouth, to expreſs the 
Foam, which the Painter, with all his Skill, 


could not perform without it. Theſe Hits 


of Words a true Poet often finds, as I may 


ſay, without ſeeking ; but he knows their 


Value when he finds them, and is infinitely 


pleaſed. A bad Pget may ſometimes light 
on them, but he diſcerns not a Diamond 


from a Bri/tol Stone; and would have been 


of the Cock's Mind in Æſep, a Grain of Bar- 


ey would have pleaſed him better than the 


Jewel. The Lights and Shadows which be- 
ng to ChE, put me in Mind of that 


Verſe of Horace; 


Hoc amat R 4 don wut hoc fub luce wider 


Some Parts of a Poem require to be amply 


written, and with all the Force and Elegance 
of Words: : Others muſt be caſt _ Sha- 
Ows; 


FDF R Ii 
dows; that is, paſſed over in Silence, or 
but faintly touched. This belongs wholly 
to the Judgment of the Poet and the Painter. 
The moſt beautiful Parts of the Picture and 
the Poem muſt be the moſt finiſned; the Co- 
: lours and Words moſt chofen ; many Things 
: in both, which are not deſerving of this | 
care, müſt be ſhifted off, content with vul- OE EG 
t gar Expreſſions; and thoſe very ſhort, and 
e left, as in a Shadow, to the Imagination of 
U 5 


5 the Reader. LS 3 

— We have the Proverb, Manum de tabula, 
© from the Painters; which ſignifies, to know 
e when to give over, and to lay by the Pen- 


r cil. Both Hamer and Virgil practiſed this 

fe Precept wonderfully well; but Virgil the 
better of the two. Homer knew that when 
Hector was lain, Troy was as good as al- 

Ce ready taken; therefore he concludes his Ac- 
l, tion there: For what follows in the Fune- 
ts rals of Patroclus, and thę Redemption of 
7 Hecror's Body, is not (properly ſpeaking) a 

ir Part of the main Action. But Virgil con- 
ly cludes with the Death of Turnus; for, after 
that Difficulty was removed, Mneas might 
marry, and eſtabliſh the Trojans when he 
en I pleated. This Rule I had before my Eyes in 
I the Concluſion of the Spanih Friar, when 


he I the Difcovery was made that the King was 
Joe living ; which was the Knot of the Play un- 
at tied: The reſt is ſhut up in the Compaſs of 
: ſome few Lines, becauſe nothing then hin- 
by dered the Happineſs of Toriſmond and Leo- 
be. zcra, The Fauits of that Drama are in the 
| Kind of it, which as Tragi-comedy. But it 
ply was given to the People; and | never writ, 
90 any thing for myſelf, but Autheny and Cho 
- ET oy line 
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£ fo proper for the Colouring as the Defign; 
but it will hold for both. As the Words, 
| Sc. are evidently ſhewn to be the Cloathing BW 
of the Thought, in the ſame Senſe as Co- 


P R R FT ECT 
This Remark, I muſt acknowledge, is not 


lours are the > Cloathing of the Deſign; ſo the 


Painter and the Poet ought to judge exactiy WM 


when the Colouring and Expreffions are per- 
fect, and then ta think their Work is truly 


finiſhed. Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, that h 
Eneau not when to give over. A Work may 
be over-wrought, as u ell as under-wrought: 

Too much Labour often takes away the Spi- 


rit, by adding to the poliſhing; fo that there 
remains nothing but a dull Correctneſs, a 
Piece without any conſiderable Faults, but 


with few Beauties; for when the Spirits are 
drawn off, there is nothing but a capur mor 
tuum. Siatius never thought an Expreſſion 


could be bold enough; and. if a bolder cout 
de found, he rejected the firſt. Virgil had 


Judgment enough to know Daring was ne- 
ceſſary; but he knew the Difference betwixt 
a; glowing Colour andi a glaring As when he 
| compared the Shocking of the Fleets at A- 


tium, to the Juſtling of Mands rent from their 


Foundations, and meeting in the Ocean. . He 
knew the Compariſon was forced beyond Na- 


ture, and raiſed too high; he ed ſof. 
tens the Metaphor with a credas. You would 


almoſt believe that Mountains or nn 
N d ea h othey: 


- C 2 innare ee N 
Cy cladas; 5 aut muntes cOncurrene montibus gn 


But here I muſt break of without Sniling 
the Diſcourſe. | 


Cynthius 
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Ny Cynthius aurem vellit, & admonuit, &c. the 
1 Things which are behind are of too nice a 
8, Conſideration for an Eay begun and ended 
8 in twelve Mornings; and perhaps the Judges 
J= of Painting and Poetry, when I tell them how 
6 ſhort a Time it coſt me, may make me the 
y ſame Anſwer which my late Lord Roche/ter 
t made to one, who, to commend a Tragedy, 
ly BE faid, it was written in three Weeks: How 
be the Devil could he be ſo long about it? For 
v | that Poem was infamouſly bad, and I doubt 
T this Parallel is little better; and then the 
i- WH Shortneſs of the Time is ſo far from being a 
re Commendation, that it is ſcarcely an Ex- 
Aa cuſe. But if I have really drawn a Portrait 
ur to the Knees, or an Half-length, with a to- 
re lcrable Likeneſs, then I may plead with ſome 
* Juſtice for myſelf, that the reſt is left to the 
Jil Imagination. Let ſome better Arti pro- 
Id vide himſelf of a deeper Canvas; and taking 
id theſc Hints which I have given, ſet the Figure 
e- on its Legs, and finiſh it in the Izvention, 
xt | De/ign and. Colouring. * 
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TJ ful Arts, that of Painting has always 


great Multitudes are daily found, who walue 
themſelves on the Knowledge of it ; either be- 


they have ſeen good Pieces; or laſtly, becauſe 
their Guſto is naturally good: Which notwith- 


cribe in what conſiſts the _— of thoſe Works 


which they admire ; or the Faults, which are in 


Aud truly it is not hard to find that this pro- 
cceds from no other Cauſe, than that they are net 

urniſted with Rules by which to judge; nor 
Lade any ſolid Foundati ns, which are as /o 
many Lights ſet up to clear their Underſtanding, 


and lead them to an entire and certain Knows - 


ledge, I think it Juperfluous tv prove, that this © 


ts nicefſary to the Knowledge of Painting. It 
xs ſufficient that Painting be acknowle ged for 


an Art; for that being granted, it follows with- 


out Dispute, that no Arts are without their Pre- 


= / MONG all the beautiful and delight- 
He the moſt Lovers ; the Number of 
hem almoſt including all Mankind. Of whom 


cauſe they keep Company with Painters, or that 


the greateſt Part of thoſe which they condemn. 


* 


fanding that Knowledge of theirs iF abe may : 
0 call it) is ſo very ſuperficial, and fo ill 
grounded, that it is impiſſible for them to de- 


cepts. / ſhall jatisfy myſelf with telling you, 


that this little Treatiſe will furniſh you with 


_ infallible 


infallible Rules of judging truly; fince they are 
not only founded, upon right Reaſon, bat upon 
the beſt Pieces of the beſt Maſters, which our 

Author hath carefully examined, during the 
Space of more-than.thirty Tears; and on which 
he has made all the Refiedtions which aye nece}- 
ſary to render this T.reatife worthy of Poſterity; 
which, though little in Bulk, yet contains miſt 
udicious Remarks z and ſuffers nothing to eſcape, 
that ts efjential to the Subject which. it handles, 

yon bill pleaſe to read it with Attention, you 

 ewill find it capable of gruing the moſt nire and 
delicate fort of Knowledge, not only to theLovers 
but even to the Profeſſors of that Art, 

I t awould be too long to tell you the particular 
Advantages, which it has above all the Books 
that have appeared before it in this Kind ; you 
need only read it, and that will convince you of 
this Truth. All that I will alluau my/elf to. ſay, 
rs only this, that there is not a Mord in it wh eb 

carries not its Weight';; whereas, in all others, 
there are two confid:rable Faults which lie 0; en 
to the Sight, (viz.) That ſaying too much, 
they always ſay too little. Furt myſelf, 
that the Reader will own it ig a N ork of ge- 
eral Profit; to the Lovers Painting, for their 
Inſtructiaon how to judge knowingly,. from the 
| | Reaſon of the Thing; and to the Painters them- 
| ſelves, by removing their Difficulties, that they 
may work with . becarſe they may be 
| in ſome manner certain that their Productions art 
good. It is to be uſed like Spirits and precious 
Liquors ;, the le/s you drink of it at a Time, it 
is with the greater Pleaſure. Read it often, 
and but little at. once, that you may digeſt it bet- | 
ter, and dwell particularly on fv, Paſſages. 14 
auhich you find marked with an Aſteriſm*, For WM & 
the Obſervations which follow ſuch a Note, wis 7“ 


givt 
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bers which are on the Side of the Tranſlation, 


"0m five to far Verſes, by fearching for the like 
* mber in the Remarks which are at the Fnd 
"it, and which are diſtinguiſped from each other 


y this Note . You æuill find in the latter Pages 


%, Book, he Judgment of the Author on 


#o/e Painters, who have acquired: the greateſt 


Reputation in the World; among ft whom he a/,,ꝭ? 
not willing to comprehend theſe who are now li- 
ing. They are undoubtedly his, as being found 


among his Papers, written in his own Hand. 

As for the Proſe Tranſlation, wwhich you 
will find on the other Side of the Latin Poem, 
I muſt inform you on what Qccafion and in what 


Manner it was performed. The Love which I 


bad for Painting; and the Pleaſure which- 7 


found in the Exerciſe of that woble Art, at my 


Leiſure Hours, gave me the Defire of being ac- 
quainted' with the late Monſ. du Frxesnoy, 
who was generally reputed to have a thorough 


Knowledge of it. Our Aequaintance at length 
proceeded: to that Degree of Intimacy, that he 


entruſted me with- his Poem, which he believed 
me capadle both of Underſtanding and Tranſ- 
lating; and accordingly deſired me to undertake. 

it. The Truth is, ave had converſed ſo often. 
| on that Subject, and he had communicated his 
Thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not the 


leaſt remaining Difficulty concerning it. I undir- 
took therefore to tranſlate it, and employed my- 


elf in it avith\Pleaſure, Care and Aljiduity ; 
after which I put it into his Hands, and he al- 


tered. in it what he pleaſed, till at laſt it was 
wholly. to his Mind: And then be gave his Con- 
ſent that it ſopuld be publiſped; but his Death 


preventing that Deſign, I thought it a Wrong to 


his 


give you a clearer Light on the Matter auhich is 
there treated, Nou ævill fnd them by the Num- 


bet 
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bis Memory to deprive Mankind any longer of 


this Tranſlation, which I may ſafthy affirm to be 
done according to the true Senſe of the Author, 
and to his Liking ; fince he himſelf has given 


great Teſtimonies of his, Approbation te mam 


of his Friends. And they æubo were acquainted 
wwith him, know his Humour to be ſuch, that 
he would never conflrain h.m/elf ſo far, as ta 


commend awhat he did not really approve. I 


thought myſelf obliged to Jay thus much in Vin- 


dication of the Faithfulne/s of my Work, to th:/e 


«who underſtand not the Latin; fer as to theſe 
zoo are conver/ant in both the Fongues, I 
leave them to make their own Judgment of it. 

The Remarks which I have added to his 


Work, are al/o wholly conformable to his Opi- 


nions; and I am certain that he would not haue 
diſapproved them. I have endeavoured in them 


to explain /ome of the moſt obſcure Paſſages, 


and thoſe which are moſt neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood ; and 1 have done this according to the 


Manner wherein he uſed to exprejs himſelf, in 
many Converſations which we had together. I 


hade confined them alſa to the narroweſt Com- 
paſs I avas able, that J might not tire the Pa- 


tience of the Reader, and that they might be 


read by all Perſons. But if it happens, that 


they are not to the Taſte of ſome Readers (as 
 doubileſs it will fo fall out) I leave them en- 
tirely to thar ewn Diſcretion; and fhall not be 


5 Aiiſpleaſed that another Hand fhould ſuccted 


better. I.ſhail only beg this Favour from then, 


that in reading what ] have written, they will 


1 ig, no particular Guſto along with them, or 
__ env. revention of Mind; and that whai/en 


| ever Judgment 169, make it may be pureh thr 


own, whether it be in my Favour, or in 1 
Condemnation. 9 
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Sit Pictura; refert par æmula quzyqut 
Alernanigue vices & nomina; muta Poefis 
Dicitur pæc, Picturà loguens ſolet illa wocari. 


Quod fuit auditu gratum cecinere Poetæ; 


uod pulchrum aſpectu Pictores pingere curant: 
Quægque Poctarum Nuuaueris indigna fuine, '- | 
Non cadem Pidtorum Operam Studinny; mt 


YENlUY :* 


Ambæ quippe ſacros ad Relligionis Honores 


Sydereos ſuperant ignes, Aulamque Tonantis 


Ingreſſæ, Dim aſpectu, alloguioque fruuntar; 


Orague magna Deum, & dicta obſerwata repur- 


Cæleſtemgue ſuorum operum mortalibus 1 guem. 
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Siſters; which are ſo like in all eee goa 2 
Things, that they mutually lend to 


* are more 


laid any thing, but what they believed Aa. 
would pleaſe the Ears: And it has been 5. 
the conſtant Endeavour of the Painters to 
give Pleaſure to the Eyes. In ſhort, thoſe 
Things which the Poets have thought un- 
worthy of their Pens, the Painters have 
judged to be ' unworthy of their Pencils. 
For both © thoſe Arts, that they might 
advance the ſacred Honours of Religion,” 
have raifed themſelves to Heaven; and, hav- 10. 
ing found a free Admiſſion into the Palace of 
Jode himfelf, have enjoyed the Sight and 
Converſation of the Gods; whoſe awful 
Majeſty they obſerve, and whoſe Dictates 
they communicate to Mankind ;? whom, 
at the ſame time they inſpire with thoſe celeſ- 
tial F lames, which flune ſo glerioully 1 in their 
Works. 


P S wh and Pozs v are two The Paſſages = 
with 


leach other both their Name and Office. 53 


One is called a dumb Poefy, and the other amply er- 
a ſpeaking Picture. The Poets have never Plained inthe 
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Inde per hune Orbem ftudiis coeuntibus ęrrau 1 
Carpentes que digna ſui, revolutaque luſtram Wl « 
Tempora, Quærendis conſortibus Argumentis. 5. 
E 

9 | At 
Denique quecung; in cœlo, terraque, mariqu b 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra, merentar, ſo 
Nobilitate ſua, clarogue inſignia caſu. by 
Dives & ampla manet Pictores atque Poetat 80 
Materies; inde alta ſonant per /ecula mundo th 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroibus inde ſuperftes th 
Gloria, perpetuogue operum Miracula reftant: th 
Tantus ineft divis Honor Artibus atque Patefta, Wl t1 
Non mihi Pieridum chorus Bic, nec Apollo will 

: candus, _ . p! 
Majus ut Eloguium numeris, aut Gratia fandi b 

| Dogmaticis illuſtret opus rationibus horrens : . 1 
Cum nitida tantum & facili digiſta logqueld, D 
Ornari pracepta negent, contenta doceri. w. 
Nec mihi mens animuſve fuit conſtringere Wl E 

| „ i 40 
 Artificum manibus, quos tantum dirigit Uſus; b 
Indolis ut Vigor inde potens obftridtus hebeſcat, tl 
 Normarum numero immani, Geniumq; moretut' | 
Sed rerum ut pollens Ars Cognitione, gradatin tl 

| Nature /eje inſinuet, derigue caparem le 
Tranſtat in Genium, Geni */q; uſu induat Arten. ti 
| W 

Is 
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Præcipis 


The Art of Painting. 
Works. From Heaven they take their Paſ- 


ſage through the World; and, with con- 
« curring Studies,” collect whatſoever they 
find worthy of them. They dive (as I may 


ſay) into all paſt Ages; and fearch their 
Hiſtories for Subjects which are proper for 
their Uſe; with Care avoiding to treat of any 
but thoſe, which, by their Nobleneſs, or by 
ſome remarkable Accident, have deſerved to 


be conſecrated to Eternity, whether on the 


Seas, or Earth, or in the Heavens. And by 


chis their Care and Study it comes to paſs, that 
the Glory of Heroes is not extinguiſhed with 
their Lives; and that thoſe admirable Works, 
thoſe Prodigies of Skill, which even yet are 
the Objects of our Admiration, are ſtill pre- 


ſerved. * Somuch theſe divine Arts have been 


always honoured ; and ſuch Authority they | 
preſerve amongſt Mankind. It will not here 
be neceſſary to implore the Succour of Apollo 


and the Muſes, for the Gracefulneſs of the 


Diſcourſe, or for the Cadence of the Verſes; 


which, containing only Precepts, kave not fo 
much need of Ornament, as of Perfpicuity.. 

pretend not in this Treatiſe to tie the 
Hands of Artiſts, whom Practice only di- 
« rets;” neither would I ſtifle the Genius, 
by a jumbled Heap of Rules ; nor ne 


the Fire of a Vein, which is lively and abun- 
dant, But rather to make this my Buſineſs, 
| that Art, being ſtrengthened hy the Know- 


ledge of Things, may at leng! 


aſs into Na- 
ture by flow 


egrees ; and ſo, in Proceſs of 


Time, may be ſublimed into a pure Genius, 
| which is capable of chuſing judiciouſſy what 


is true; and of diſtingu ng betwixt the 
Beauties of Nature, and that which is low and 


mean in her; and that this original Genius 
3 — 
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i Primum 1 e Artifque porifſima pars _ 

1. Præceptum. Vie guid in rebus Natura crearit ad Artem 

i De Pulchro, 7 

it Pulchrias, idque Madum Junta. nn Ve. 

it . tuſtam. : 

| | | 
| *13 1 

1 : 

it 40. Dua fine 8 cæca 6 temeraria Pub | 

ö | chrum : 1 

It; Negligit, inſultans ignotæ Ss Tao Arti, W | 

Il Ut curare nequit, que non modo noverit ; i \ 

3k lud apud Veteres fuit unde notabile W e \ 

bl! . Nil FRANK malo ſechrius e 6 

4 1} 6 
| c 

| A 

: : 

i'8 44. | Copnita ana, 2 amata 8 fequeriy; cu· 

: | | Paſſib Us aſſequeris 1 que fFerwidus urges: W | 

18 Illa tamen gue pulchra decent; non omnia caſus le 

N - Qualiacumgue davunt, etiamwve fenillims, De- 11 

—_ : e | m 

| Nam quamcumpue mich frvili and fo ft b] 

1 ipſam H 

[i 50. Naturam exprimere ad vivum; ſed ut Arbite li 

lit Seli get ex illa tantim pulcherrima Pictor. de 

| | Duodque minus pulchrum, aut rab, cor- is 

I P 1 

| [ Morte Jus, F orme Veneres « captands feu. an 
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3 The Art if Painting. 14 
by long Exerciſe and Cuſtom, may perfectly 
1 — all the Rules and Secrets of that Art. 
The principal and moſt important Part Precept 3 
of Painting is to find out, and thoroughly to f b is 
underſtand, what Nature has made moſt beau- N iful. 
tiful, and moſt proper to this Art; *. and 
that a Choice of it may be made according 
to the Taſte and Manner of the Ancients: 
Without which all is nothing but a blind 40. 
and raſh Barbarity; which reje&s what is 
W moſt beautiful, and ſeems with an audacious 
W Inſolence to deſpiſe an Art, of which it is 
wholly ignorant; which has occaſioned theſe - 
Words of the Ancients : * That no Man is 
ſo bold, ſo raſh, and ſo overweening of his 
* OWN Works, as an ill Painter, and a bad 
poet, who are not conſcious to eme 
of their own Ignorance,” | 
We love what we underſtand; we defire 45 
what we love; we purſue the Enjoyment of 
thoſe Things which we defire; and arrive at 
Jaſt to the Poſſeſſion of what we have purſued, 
if we warmly perſiſt in our Deſign. In the 
mean time we ought not to expect that 
blind Fortune ſhould infallibly throw into our 
Hands thoſe Beauties; for though we may 
light by Chance on ſome which are true and 
natural, yet they may prove either not to be 
decent, or not to be ornamental : Becauſe it 8 
is not ſufficient to imitate Nature in every 50. 
Circumſtance, dully, and as it were literally 
and minutely; but it becomes a Paintet to 
take what is moſt beautiful, * as being the 
ſovereign Judge of his own Art; „what is 
„ leſs beautiful or is faulty, he ſhall freely 
correct by the Dint of his own Genius, 

and permit no traphient Beauties to eſcape 
0 | his Obſervation, CES 
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18 tatione& Digue Manus grandi nil Nomine practice 
Praxi. 5 dignum #4 | | 

55. Aﬀequitur, primum arcane quam deficit Arti. 


Lumen, & in præceps abitura ut cæca wvagatur ; 
Sie nihil Ars operd Manuum privata ſupre- 
Exequitur, ſed languet iners uti vin&a lacertos, 
 Diſpoſtumqne typum non lingud pinxit Apelles. 


* Ergo licet told normam haud Ae in Art 
Ponere (cum nequeant gue ſunt pulcherrima 

5 — ods ho # f0g | 
| Nitimur hec paucis, ſerutati ſumma magiftre 
 Dogmata Nature, Arti/que Exemplaria prima 
—— fltius intuiti; fic Mens, habiliſgue facultas 
65. Inadolis excolitur, Geniumgue Scientia complet; 
5 . in Monſtra Furor compeſcitur 
Ne” | TR „ 
Eſt Modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique Fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere Ree- 
„„ been e $65 TY apa 


ey 


= 


a «a - * 


11. — 8 
De Argu- lis paſſtis, erit optandum Thema nobile, pul 
men to.  chrum, „ LY | 

70. Quodque Venuftatum circa Formam atque C. |, 

Sponte capax, amplam emeritæ mox præbeat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid Salis & Documenti. 
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* In the ſame Manner that bare Practice, 
W deſtitute of the Lights of Art, is always ſub- 
je to fall into a Precjpice, like a blind Tra- 
W veller, without being able to produce any 
thing which contributes to a ſolid Reputa- 
tion; ſo the ſpeculative Part of Painting, 


can never attain to that Perfection which is 
fore, though there are many Things in Paint- 


ſhall not omit to give ſome Precepts, which I 
have ſelected from among the moſt conſider- 
able which we have received from Nature, that 


chief Examples of this Art: And it is by this 
means that the Mind and the natural Diſpo- 
ſition are to be cultivated, and that Science 
perfects Genius; and alſo moderates that 
Fury of the Fancy,which cannot contain itſelf 
within the Bounds of Reaſon, but often car- 
ries a Man into dangerous Extremes: For 
there is a Mean in all Things; and cer- 
* tain Limits or Bounds wherein the Good 


* they never can depart.? 


ble ; which being of itſelf capable of all the 
Cnarms and Graces, that Colours and the 
Elegance of Deſign can poſlibly give, ſhall 
afterwards afford, to a perfect and conſum- 


The Art of Painting. - 


without the Aſſiſtance of manual Operation, 


W its ObjeR, but flothfully languiſhes, as in a 
Priſon ; for it was not with his Tongue that 
Apelles performed his noble Works. There 


ing, of which no preciſe Rules are to be 5 
given (“ becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot 
always be expreſſed for want of Terms) yet 1 


exact Schoolmiſtreſs, after having examined 
her moſt ſecret Receſſes, as well as * thoſe 
Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were the 


* and the Beautiful confiſt, and out of which 


This being premiſed, the next Thing is to Concerning 
make Choice of * a Subject beautiful and no- the Subject. 


mate Art, an ample Field of Matter wherein 
. | D 3 \ | to 


9 

II * 

Of Theory 
and Practice. 


3 


bo. 


III. 


70. 


* 
8 


De Specu- 
tatione & 
Praxi. 


55. 


1 
2 
70. Quodguc Venuſtatum circa Formam atque Co- 
Sponte capax, amplam emeritæ mox præbeat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliguid Salis & Documenti. 


* 1 2 3 4 * 
De Arte Graphica. 


Ligue Manus grandi nil Nomine practica 
Aſequitur, primum arcane quam deficit Artis 
Lumen, & in præceps abitura ut cæca vagatur; 


Sic nihil Ars opers Manuum privata ſupre- 


Exequitur, fed languet iners uti vindta lacertos; 
Diſpeſitumgne typum non lingud pinxit Apelles. 


2 Ergo licet tod normam haud fofomus in Arte 


Ponere (cum nequeant que ſunt pulcherrima 
„ — 0 ne we 
Nitimur hee paucis, ſcrutati ſumma magiſtræ 
Dogmata Nature, Arti/que Exemplaria prima 


Altiùs intuiti ; fic Mens, habiliſque facultas 


Tndolis excolitur, Geniumgue Scientia complet; 
Luxurianſque in Monſtra Furor compeſcitur 
. Cav, „ 
Eſt Modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique Fines, 


Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere Rec- 


* 


4 


cbrum, 


Funde 


| His | ofitis, erit optandum Chana nobile, ul. 


22 N82 


The Art of Painting. 
In the ſame Manner that bare Practice, 
= deſtitute of the Lights of Art, is always ſub- 
ject to fall into a Precipice, like a blind Tra- 


veller, without being able to produce any 


thing which contributes to a ſolid Reputa- 
tion; ſo the ſpeculative Part of Painting, 


9 

II 0 
Of Theory 
and Practice. 


55. 


without the Aſſiſtance of manual Operation, 
can never attain to that Perfection which is 


its Object, but ſlothfully languiſhes, as in a 
Priſon; for it was not with his Tongue that 
Apelles performed his noble Works. There 
fore, though there are many Things in Paint- 
ing, of which no preciſe Rules are to be 


60. 


given (“ becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot 
always be expreſſed for want of Terms) yet I 


ſhall not omit to give ſome Precepts, which I 


have ſelected from among the moſt conſider- 
able which we have received from Nature, that 


exact Schoolmiſtreſs, after having examined 
her moſt ſecret Receſſes, as well as * thoſe 


Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were the 


chief Examples of this Art: And it is by this 


means that the Mind and the natural Difpo- 
ſition are to be cultivated, and that Science 
perfects Genius; and alſo moderates that 


Fury of the Fancy, which cannot contain itſelf 


within the Bounds of Reaſon, but often car- 
ries a Man into dangerous Extremes: For 


there is a Mean in all Things; and cer- 


« tain Limits or Bounds wherein the Good 
and the Beautiful confiſt, and out of which 
they never can depart.? 


mn © 


This being premiſed, the next Thing is to Concerning 
make Choice of * a Subject beautiful and no- the Subject. 


ble; which being of itſelf capable of all the 


Charms and Graces, that Colours and the 


Elegance of Deſign can poſſibly give, ſhall 
afterwards afford, to a perfect and conſum- 


70. 


mate Art, an ample Field of Matter wherein 
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Inane reji- 


10 De Arte Graphica. 


- 


Tandem opus aggredion; pri mog; occurrit in 

. | 

Diſponenda Typi, concetta potente Minerva, 
75. Machina, gue neftris Inventio dicitur oris. 


IxvenT1o Alla guidem prius ingenuis inſtructa Sororum 


prima Pic- Artilus Aonidum, © Phabi ſublimior aftu. 


tur# pars, 


IV. 
x up => Quærendaſgue inter Pofaturas, luminis, un- 
totius O- , „ | 
conomia. Atgue futurorum jam praſentire colorum | 
80. Par erit Harmoniam, captando ab utriſque vt> 


nufſtum. | 
v. Sit Thematis genuina ac viva expreſſio, juxth 


Fidclitas _ Textum Antiquorum, propriis cum tempore formis, 
| Argumentl,., 7 'P 15 E empey form 


VI. Nec quod inant, nihil facit ad rem, five vis 
a detur 5 125 
Impropri um, minimeque urgens, potiora tenebit 
89. Ornamenta operis; Tragice ſed lege Sororis, 
Summa ubi res agitur, vis ſumma requiritur 
„„ , Soy Wo 1 
Ia Labore gravi, Studio Moniti/que Magiftri 


ciendum. 


Ardua pars neguit addiſci rariſima: nampue, 


Ni prius æibereo rapuit quod ab Axe Prometheus 

9o. Sit Jubar infuſum menti cum flamine Vite, 
Mortali haud cuivis divina hæc Munera dantur; 
Non uti Dædaleam licet omnibus ire Corin- 
thum. SR ET. 
1 Agypto 


„ « 4 * 


The Art of Painting. 11 
to expatiate itſelf; to exert all its Power, 
and to produce ſomewhat to the Sight, which 
is excellent, judicious, * and ingenious; and 
at the ſame time proper to inſtruct, and to 
enlighten the Underſtanding. . 

« At length I come to the Work itſelf, 

<« and at firſt find only a bare ftrained Canvas, 

„on which the Sketch is to be diſpoſed by 

« the Strength of a happy Imagination??? 
* which is what we properly call Invention. 75. 

* INVENTION is à kind of Ma ſe, which be- Inven- 
ing poſſeſſed of the other Advantages common 779% 77 
to her Siſters, and being warmed by the Fire of N ** 
Apollo, is raiſed higher than the reſt, and ſnines 
with a more glorious and brighter Flame. 5 

* It is the Buſineſs of a Painter, in his IV, 
Choice of Attitudes, to foreſee the Effect and The Diſpofi- 
Harmony of the Lights and Shadows, with #9" 9 37% 
the Colours which are to enter into the 22 
whole; taking from each of them that which 80. 
will moſt conduce to the Production of a 
beanifel e om none. 
Let“ there be a genuine and lively Ex- V. 
% preſſion. of the Subject,“ conformable to 1% 545. 
the Text of ancient Authors, to Cuſtoms, and Fulneſs ef the 
to Times, ES If oh ED ag nh 

© Whatever is trivial, foreign or impro- VI. 
per, ought by no means to take up the haiſoever | 
principal Part of the Picture.“ But here- 4 1 Sab- 
in imitate the Siſter of Painting, Tragedy; * ken; bak 
Which employs the whole Forces of her Art“ 85. 
in the main Action. | 155 . 
This Part of Painting, ſo rarely met with, 
is neither to be acquired by Pains or Study, 
nor by the Precepts or Dictates of any Maſter. 

Por they alone who have been inſpired at their 
Birth with ſome Portion of that heavenly Fire 
which was ſtolen by Prometheus, are capa- 9o. 
ble of receiving ſo divine a Preſent. 

D 4 Painting 
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4 da Picturæ . | . 
 Grandia, i 7 
Anteriora da 


De Arte Graphica, 
g to informis quondam Pictura reperia, 


| Gracorum ftudiis, Q mentis acumine crevit : 


95. 


— 


Portus Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodos, atque Co- ; 


—_ tandem illuſfrata, & adulta Magiſtris, 


aturam viſa eft miro ſuperare labore. 


Quos inter, Graphides Cymnaſia prima * 


rintbus, 


Diſparia inter ſe, modicum Ratione Laboris ; 


1 oo. 


U patet ex weterum Statuis, forme atgue de- 


cores” 


Archetypis ; queis poſterior nil protulit ta. 


Condignum, & non inferius long?, Arte, Mo- 


vn. 


GRA THIS, 


ſeu Poſitu- 
ra, Secun- 


Pars. | 
105. 


110. 


| de que . 


Hurum igitur vera ad norman Poſitura lege 
ne 


* 
* 
= 


t membra, in contraria moin 
Diver ſo variata, ſuo librataque centro. 


Membrorumgue Sinus ignis flammantis ad in. 


ar, 
Serpenti undantes flexu; ſed læwvia, plana, 
Magnague figna, quaſi fine tabere ſubdita tactu, 
Ex longo dedudta fluant, non ſecta minutim. 
Inſerti/que toris fint nota Ligamina, juxta 
Compagem Anatomes, & Membrificatio Græco 
Deformata Modo, pauci/que expreſſa lacertis, 


Qualis apud Veteres; totogue Eurythmia partes 


— omponat 3 itumgue fuo generante Jequenti 
Sit minus, Sande videantur cuncta Jub uno. 


Fagil 


rr acc ot 
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— Pareibus amply 


* 
PIX 


le- 


. 


Ther bs, 
painting in Egypt was at firſt rude and im- 
perfect, till being brought into Greece, and 
being cultivated by the Study and ſublime 


W Genius of that Nation, * it arrived at length 
to that Height of Perfection, that it ſeemed 


to ſurpaſs even original Nature. 


13 


95. 


Amongſt the Academies, which were com- 5 
poſed by the rare Genius of thoſe great Men, 


theſe four are reckoned as the principal; 


namely, the Athenian School, that of Siqen, 


that of Rhodes, and that of Corinth, Theſe 
were little different from each other, only in 
the Manner of their Work; as it may be ſeen 


2 by the ancient Statues, which are the Rule of 


100. 


Beauty and Gracefulneſs ; and to which ſuc- 


ceeding Ages have produced nothing that is 


equal; or indeed, that is not very much 


« jnferior, both in Science, and in the Man- 


„ner of its Execution,” 


An Attitude therefore muſt be <hoſen 
according to their Taſte : * The Parts of it 


« foremoſt in Sight, and each Figure carefully 
« poxſed on its own Center.“ 


” wa 

Deſign, the | 
et ond Part 

muſt be great and large, contraſted. f Painig. | 


| © by contrary Motions, the moſt noble Parts 10g. 


% The Parts muſt be drawn with flow- | 


ing gliding Outlines, large and ſmooth, 


« rikng gradually, not ſwelling ſuddenly, but 


8 © which may be juſt felt in the Statues, or 
$ © cauſe a little Relievo in N Let the 
In 


« Muſcles have their Origin and Inſertion * 
« according to the Rules of Anatomy; let 


« them not be ſabdivided into ſmall Sections, 


but kept as entire as poſſible,“ in Imitation 


'« of the Greek Forms, and expreſſing only the 
principal Muſcles.“ In fine,“ let there be 


110. 


a perfect Relation betwixt the Parts and the 


whole, that they may be entirely of a Piece. 
N 1 Let 
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Aut C omplementum n $ fed i in Arte Ju- 


420, 


Nam Geometralem nunquam ſunt corpora juxta 


| Menſuram depicta oculis, fe PR viſa, 


VIII. 
Varietas in 


Figuris. 


125. 


IX. 
Figura ſit 
una cum 


Membris & 


Veſtibus. 
. 
Mutorum 
Actiones 
imitandæ. 

XI. 
Figura 


Princeps. 


130. 


XII, 
Figurarum 
Globi, ſcu 
Cumuli. 


5 


XIII. 
Poſiturarum 
Diverfitas iu 
Cumulis, 


Aerea filens Pofitura imitabitur dau, 


Mo, male dijperfis dum Vi 15 ubique Figuris 


, Parti bus implicitis, cregrrans N furgat. 


De Arte Graphica. 
Regula certa licet nequeat Project ca cid, 


damen, 
Er Modus accelerans operandi : at cor ber 


Sub wviſu in multis referens, mendoſa labaſcit 


Non eadem Forme ts non omnibus tas 
LEquealis, fimiliſque Color, Crine/que Figuris : 
Nam wariis velut orta Plagis Gens d. pare Vat 


'u off. 


 Singula Membra, ſuo Capiti conformia, fant 
Unum _ fanul C orpus cum wveſtibus iþs 


Prima Fi gurarum, ſeu Princeps Dramati, 
ultro 


Profiliat media in Tabula, ſub lumine primo 
Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nec operta Figuris. 


Agglomerata femul Ant Membra, ipſeque Fi. 
guræ 

55 ipent ur, Circumque Globes Locus * Vaca- 
bit; 


Diwiditur, cunctiſgue Operis fer vente Tumultu 
Inque Figurarum Cumulis non omnibus idem 


C orporis Inflexus, Motuſque ; vel Artubus omnts 
Converji 


__ _ — . W Py TY 8 


ant 


' The Art of Painting. | 15 
Let the Part which produces another Part, 115. 

be more ſtrong than that which it produces; 

and let the whole be ſeen by one Point of 


7 | Sight, Though yg Re; cannot be called 


a perfect Rule . for Deſigning,” yet it is a 

great Succour- to Art, and facilitates the 

« Diſpatch of the Work” though frequently 
falling into Error, it makes us behold Things 120. 
under a falſe Aſpect; for Bodies are not al- 
ways repreſented according to the Geometri- 


cal Plane, but ſuch as they appear to the Sight. yr 
Neither the Shape of Faces, nor the Age, Variety in 
nor the Colour, ought to be alike in all Fi- the Figure, 


cures, any more than the Hair; becauſe Men 125. 

are as different from each other, as the Re- IX. 

gions in which they are born are different. r. _ 5 
let every Member be made for its own f fue. 

Head, and agree with it; and let all together gar <4 


f compoſe but one Body, with the Draperies ſizable to it. 


which are proper and ſuitable to it. And above Ty X. 
all, * let the Figures to which Art cannot give z,- 
a Voice, imitate the Mutes in their Actions. ad. 


Let the principal Figure of the Subject 1 30. 


appear in the middle of the Piece, under the XI. 


ſtrongeſt Light, that it may have ſomewhat Of he prin- 
to make it more remarkable than the reſt ; a Figure 
and that the Figures which accompany. it, 3 ow 
may not ſteal it from our Sight. Ty 

* Let the © Parts be brought together, XII. 
„and the Figures diſpoſed in Groupes;“ Groupes of 
and let thoſe Groupes be ſeparated by a void Nun. 
Space, to avoid a confuſed lH = which, pro- 
ceeding from Parts that are diſperſed without 135. 
any Regularity, and entangled one within an- 
other, Grides the Sight into many Rays, and 
cauſes a diſagreeable Confuſio o. 
»The Figures in the Groupes ought not XIII. 
to © have the ſame Inflections of the Body, TheDiver/ty 

1 | % nor 9 Attitudes in 

* the Groupes. 


— 


15 Die Arte Graphica. 


Con uerſit pariter non connitantur eodem 5 © 


140. Sedguedamin dioerſatrabant conrariaMemire, 


Tranſuerstque aliis pugnent, & cetera frangan, 
Pluribus adwerſis aver/am oppone Figuram, 
Pectoribuſſue humeros, & dextera membra fi. 
yo OLI 22 
Seu multis conflabit Opus, pauciſve Figuris. 
145. Altera Pars tabulæ vacuo ne frigida Campo, 
XIV. Aut deſerta ſiet, dum pluribus altera Formis 
Tabulz Li- Ferwida Mole fun ſupremam exurgit ad oram. 
bramentum. 9% tibi ſie pofitis reſpondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut aliguid ſurſum fe parte tes in und, 
150. Sic aliguid parte ex alia conſurgat, & ambas 
LEquiparet, geminas cumulando ægualiter oras, 


XV. Pluribus implicitum Perſonis Drama faprem 
Numerus 7, genere ut rarum eft; multis ita denſa F igurit 
Ice, Praftititin multis, quod vix bene preflat in und: 
mY” Quippe ſolet rerum nimio diſperſa Tumultu, 
Majeſtate carere gravi, Reguiegue decora; 
Nec ſpecioſa nitet vacuo niſi libera Campa. 


Figerarum, Narior eft Tabula excellens ; wel adbuc fere nulla 


Sed F Opere in magno, plures Thema grande 
J a 


160. E. Figurarum Cumulos, ¶pectabitur and 


Machina tota rei; non fingula queque ſeorſim. | 


OY . 


xv1. || Pracipua extremis rare Internodia membrit | 


Inte rnodia Abdita Int; fed ſumma Pedum veſtigia num 
& Pedes ex= © |_|» quam. Fe BE r 


Gratia 


r?!k„!„ on oe 97; ans 


* Py a. a. as a 


”" ang Yan” ES. © 
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rar 


7. 


1 Figures, or but of few... 
you may raiſe ſomething to anſwer it on 


I | ſome ſort equal. 


TE 


Many diſperſed Obzects breed Confu- 


The Art of Painting. 


; | « nor the ſame Motions; not ſhould they lean 


call one Way, but break the Symmetry, by 140. 


e proper Oppoſitions and Contraſts. 


„To ſeveral Figures ſeen in Front oppoſe | 


others with the Back toward the Spectator, 


« that is, the Shoulders of ſome oppoſed to | 
ce the Breaſts of others, and * Limbs to 
« left, whether the Piece conſiſts of man 


One Side of the Picture muſt not be void, 149. 
while the other is filled to the Borders; but XIV. 
let Matters be ſo well diſpoſed, that if any 27222 of 

« thing riſes high on one Side of the Piece, i 5 8 255 


« the other,” ſo that they ſhall appear in 


As a Play is ſeldom very good, in which 8 | 


there are too many Actors; ſo it is very ſel- Jer of Fi- _ 
dom ſeen, and almoſt impoſſible to perform, gu. 


that a Picture ſhould be perfect, in which 155: 
there are too great a Number of Figures. 
« How ſhould they excel in putting ſeveral 

60 Fig together, who can ſcarce excel in 

ngle one?“ | 


“ fjon, and take away from the Picture that 

« ſolemn Majeſty, and agreeable Repoſe, 

*« which give Beauty to the Piece, and Satif- _ 
faction to the Sight. But if you are con- 160. 
*« ſtrained by the Subject to admit of many © * 
th & yy you muſt then make the whole 

to be ſeen together, and the Effect of the 
“Work at one View; and not every thing 

« ſeparately and in particular. 


»The Extremities of the Joints muſt, be xv 
ſeldom hidden; and the Extremities or End of the eint: 


of the Feet never. and Feet, 


7 The 


18 De Arte Graphica.- 
 Gratianullamanet, Motuſque, Vigorque Figuraz 
16. Retro aliis ſubter majori ex parte latentes, © 
XVI. Mi Capitis motum Manibus comitentur agendo. 
Motus ma- | | 5 [IG 
nuum motui 4 
capitis jun- i 
ndis. 
Quz fugi- Diffciles Fee aſpectus, contractague wiſu 
enda in Dif- Membra 2 ingrato, motuſque, 2 coattos; 


rn = uod; refert fignts, regs quodammodo trac- 
ſitione. tus, 


170. Si ve Parallelos plures fimul, & vel acutas, 
Vel Geometrales (ut Quadra, Triangula) Fer- 
„„ 1 | | 
Tngratamque pari Signorum ex ordine quandam 
Symmetriam : ſed præcipua in contraria ſemper 
Signa wolunt duci tranſverſa, ut diximus ante, 


17 5. Summa igitur ratio Signorum habeatur in omni 
Compoſito; dat enim reliquis pretium, atg; vi. 
xXx. Won ita Nature aftanii ſis cuiqu? reuinctus, 


Natura Ge- Hanc præter nibil ut Genio Studioque relin- 
N10 accom- ;, | | 
modanda. Nec fene teſte rei Natura, Artiſque Magiſtra, 
180. Quidlibet Ingenio, memor ut tantummodo rerun, 
Pingere poſſe putes; Errorum eſt plurima ſylva, 
Muliipliceſqut Viz, bene agendi Terminus unus; 
Linea recta velut ſola et, & mille recurve. 


Sed 


an oo was © . Pw A, mmwed ua ke AS 


A uk wed £5” , — jc; wy a „. 
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The Art of Painting. 19 
The Figures which are behind others, 165. 
have neither Grace nor Vigour, unleſs the XVII. 
Motions of the Hands accompany thoſe of 75* Motions | 
the HEEL CEE CET | 5 oO a 
Avoid “ all odd Aſpects or Poſitions, and dt e | 
« all ungraceful or forced Actions and Mo- XVIII. 
« tions.” Shew no Parts which are un- What muſt be 


pleaſing to the Sight, as all F ore-ſhortenings Den 4 


uſually are. e | "anni 
* Avoid all thoſe Lines and Outlines which n 


are equal; which make Parallels, or other 
ſharp-pointed and Geometrical Figures; ſuch 170; 
as are Squares and Triangles ; all which, by 
being too exact, give to the Eye a certain 
diſpleaſing Symmetry, which produces no 
good Effect. But as I have already told 
you, the principal Lines ought to contraſt 
each other: For which Reaſon, in theſe Out- 
W lines, you ought to have a ſpecial Regard to 
the whole together; for it is from thence | 
that the Beauty and Force of the Parts pro- 175, 
ceed. 5 RY 
ge not ſo ſtrictly tied to Nature, that XIX. 
you allow nothing to Study, and the Bent That we muft 
of your own Genius. But on the other fide, % %, 2 
believe not that your Genius alone, and the e 5 _ 
Remembrance of thoſe Things which you commdar: her 
have ſeen, can afford you wherewithal to fur- rt our Genius. 
niſh out a beautiful Piece, without the Suc- 
cour of that incomparable Schoolmiſtreſs, 
Nature; * whom you muſt have always pre- 
ſent as a Witneſs to the Truth. Errors 180. 
« are infinite ;?? and, amongſt many Ways 
which miſſead a Traveller, there is ber one 
true one, which conducts him ſurely to his 
Journey's End; as alſo, there are many ſeve- 
ral Sorts of crooked Lines, but there is one 
only which is ſtraight, | 

Our 
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p Sed Juxta Hutiques Natura initaber 50 = 
; I 5 Pr chram, 1 U 
b | 185. Ovalem F orma rei propria, Objeumgue reg L T 
Ii XX. rit. = 
Þþ# | 1 Signa Anti- Non te igitur lateant e Nunifnate, Gem: = 4 
Wit qua Nature me, in 
1 1 Vaſa, Typi, Statue, caluague Marmora Sipnis, ol 


Ruody; ; refert ſpecie V eterum poſt feculs n 


tem; 
| Splendidior quippe ex illis affurgit lake, 


190. Magnaque ſe rerum Facies a;erit meditantl ; i; 


. . —ů——ů— —— — —-— 
r 22 p22 wn ET N ff — 
N CASEY a 


Tune noſtri tenuem ſæcli miſerebert ſer tems W 

Cum Jpes nulla ſiet redituræ he ne in Evan, . 

W 

* — Exquifita fiet Forma, dum hola Fig gra |. 

quomodo Pingitur; & multis wariata Colori bus ejt o. x 
tractanda. 


10. Cati, ampliq; fant Pannxorum, & nobilis Ord: 
| Nu. Membra ſequins, ſubter latitantia, Lumine & 
Quid in mbra 
e Exprimet ; illi licet tranſoerſus Ape ferapur, 
| Et circumfuſos Pannorum pcrrigat extra 
Membra ſinus; non conti guos, ipfiſque Figure 


Nh 200. Partibus impreſſes, gquaſi Pannus adhereat illis; 
| | Sed modice expreſſos cum Lumine 1 55 Un l 
14 | ris: 


Quæ que intermiffi paſſe mM ** d ita Vants, 
Copulet, indudtis Jubtérve, fuptroe _— 
E t Membra, ut mage, pauciſque * 

,, 


20 5. Meare aliis Jeng F me, _ COIs 
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Our Buſineſs is to imitate the Beauties of 

Nature, as the Ancients have done before 

us, and as the Object and Nature of the 185. 

hing require from us. And for this Rea- XX. 

bon, we muſt be careful in the Search of eien. "og 

ancient Medals, Statues, Gems, Vaſes, Paint- ; w TY 

WT ings, and Baſſo Relievo's; and of all tariag Na- 

other Things, which diſcover to us the ure. 

WE Thoughts and Inventions of the Grecians, be- 

W cauſe they furniſh us with great Ideas, and | 

W make our Productions wholly beautiful. And 190, 

in Truth, after having well examined them, 

we ſhall therein find ſo many Charms, that 

ve ſhall pity the Deſtiny of our preſent Age, 

= without Hope of ever arriving at ſo high a 

Point of Perfection. XXI. 

lf you have but one ſingle Figure to work A fngle Fi- 

upon, you ought to make it perfectly finiſhed, gure how te 

and diverſified with many Colours. be 8 

Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon Of the 1 

che Body; let the Folds be large; and let feries. 

them follow the Order of the Parts, that they 195. 

may be ſeen underneath, by Means of the 

Lights and Shadows; notwithſtanding that the 

Parts ſhould be often traverſed (or croſſed) by 

e Flowing of the Folds, which looſely en- 

_ BY compaſs them, without ſitting too ſtraight 

upon them; but let them mark the Parts 200. 

which are under them, ſo as in ſome manner 

to diſtinguiſh them by the judicious Ordering 

Jof the Lights and Shadows. And if the 

Parts be too much diſtant from each other, 

ſo that there be void Spaces, which are deeply _ 

| ſhadowed, we are then to take Occaſion to | 4 

place in thoſe Voids ſome Fold to make a a | 

Joining of the Parts. * And as thoſe Limbs 

and Members, which are expreſt by few and 

large Muſcles, excel in Majeſty andBeauty;”? 
; 23 | in 
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210. Patriciis; ſuccinctus erit, crafſuſque Bubulcis, 
Mancipiiſque ; levis teneris, gracili/que Puelliz 
Inque cavis maculi/que Umbrarum aliguando lu. 
8 20 meſcet, Wat, 00 J 
Lumen ut excipiens, eperis qua Maſſa requirit, 
Latius extendat, ſublatiſgue aggreget umbris. 
219. Wobilia Arma juvant Virtutum, ornantqut 
Xn. VV 460 
Quid mul- Qzalia Mujarum, Belli Culty/pue Deorum. 
tum confe- * „„ 4) 
rat ad Ta- | 
bulz Orna- 
mentum, 3 


Ornamen- , ; 3 5 oh, 
tum Auri & Rara 5 1 in Pretto, /ed Tann V 
 Gemmarum | | 


— Wh 
———— ͤ ³ͤcoi EO ECON 


XXVII. ( Rarum homini munus, Calo, non Arte petiu- 
Charites & dum.) | 34 


8 ve Ia 
De Arte Graphica, 
Haud fecus in Pannis, gu Supra oþtavinu 
| employ") Flog ba 
Perpaucos ſinuum flexus, rugaſque, friaſgue, 
Membra ſuper, verſu facies, inducere praftat, 


| Natureque rei proprins fit Pannus, abundans 


XXIV. Nec fit Opus nimiùm Gemmis Auroq; refertum ; 


ITE, ©: 85 r 
Prototypus. Quæ deinde ex Vero nequeant præſgente videri, 
220. Protoiypum prius illorum formare juvabit. 


XXVI. Cemnveniat hens, atque Habitus; rituſq; dr 
Convenien- - cuſque he p | ; 


tia rerum Serwetur: Sit Nobilitas, Charitumque Venuftas, 
cum Scena. 


Nobilitas. 


Natura 


* — ' — , DT ů K —ͤ—ů— u — — ——— ʃ— 2 2 — — . 
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in the ſame Manner, the Beauty of the Pra- 205.. 
Veries conſiſts not in the Multitude of the 
Folds, but in their natural Order, and plain | 
Simplicity. The Quality of the Perſons is 
alſo to be confidered in the Drapery, * As 
| ſuppoſing them to be Magiſtrates, their Dra- 
bperies ought to be large and ample; if Coun- 
ry Clowns or Slaves, they ought to be coarſe 
and ſhort; * if Ladies or Damſels, light and 210. | 
ot. It is ſometimes requiſite to draw 8 


.. Nit were, from the Hollows and deep Shadows, : 
ne Fold, and give it a Swelling, that ſo re- 
t, ceiving the Light, it may contribute to ex- 


tend the Clearneſs to thoſe Places where the 
Body requires it; and by this means we ſhall 
diſburden the Piece of thoſe hard Shadow- 
ings, which are always ungraceful. TE, 
* The Marks or Enſigns of Virtues contri- 215. 
bute not little by their Nobleneſs to the Or- XXIII. 
nament of the Figures. Such, for Example, * our N 
as are the Decorations belonging to the libe- phy 7. gs 
ral Arts, to War, or Sacrifices. But let not Pigure. 
theWork be too much enriched with Gold or XXIV, 
Jewels, © for the Abundance of them makes Of precious 
them look cheap, their Value ariſing from or wa 
the Scarcity.” 22 


Ornaments, 
* It is very expedient to make a Model XXV. 


of thoſe Things, which we have not in our The Model. 
sight, and whoſe Nature is difficult to be re- 220. 
tained in the Memory. 

We are to conſider the Places where we xxvl. 
lay the Scene of the Picture; the Countries 5 cene of 
here they were born, whom we repreſent ; * . 
he Manner of their Actions, their Laws and 
Cuſtoms, and all that is properly belonging 
to them. ns 
* Let a Nobleneſs and Grace be remark- XXVII, 


able ron all your Work: But to confeſs 7h; Gras 


the 3. 


11 


Vata ra 


„ n 


22 7 Natura fit ubique tenor, ratioque ſeguenda. : 
XXVII. Non vicina pedum tabulata excel/a T onaniis WM 

| BY Hoes Afra domus depicta gerent, Nube/que Noto/qu;M 
: _ aum Nec Mare CI Laquearia Junma, vel Or. 5 
| , 1 5 


Marmoreamgque feret cannis daga pergula m 7 


Congrua fed proprid ſemper Hatione 1 1 = 


230 Hae præter, motus Animorum, & corde i 
XXIX. poſos . | 
Affectus. Hæprimere Aﬀetus, pauciſque coleribus N | 
Pingere poſſe Animam, atque oculis prebere vi 


Hoc opus, hic labor eſt. Pauci, quos æquuſ bo 

„ t 

Juppiter, aut ardens evexit ad zthera virtuſ ly 
235. Dis familes, potuere manu miracula tanta. 

1s 


| Hos ego Rhetoribus trafandos defer ; tas 


Egregii antiquum memorabo ſiphiſina Magiſtri i th 
Verius affectus animi Vigor exprimit ch. 


dens, | - 
Solliciti nimidm quam ſedula cura Laboris. 


240. 4 Denique nil ſapiat Gothorum barbara trita 
F . Ornamenta modo, ſeclorum & monſtra malorun 
9 VDeis abi 2 een, & peſt em, Diſconii 
f . d . 7 | ; : | ; . 4 
Hh Et Romanorum Res grandior intulit Orbi, 

Ingenuæ feriere Artes, periere ſuperbe WM 
2 9 ar Of , Artifia 


v. Art of Painting. 
ec Truth, this is a moſt difficult Undertak- 
>; and a very rare Preſent, which the Ar- 
receives rather from the Hand of Heaven, 
an from his own Induſtry and Studies, 


Nature; 


oft Parts of it: You are not to place a 
one Column on a Foundation of Reeds; but 
« Et every Thing be ſet in its proper Place. 
WE Belides all this, you are to expreſs the Mo- 


ens whoſe Center is the Heart: In a Word, 
make the Soul viſible by the Means of 


te greateſt Difficulty conſiſts. Few there are 
hom Jupiter regards with a favourable Eye 


ly to thoſe few who participate ſomewhat 
Divinity itſelf, to work theſe mighty Won- 
18. It is the Buſineſs of Rhetoricians to 
eat the Characters of the Paſſions; and I 
all content myſelf with repeating what an 
kcellent Maſter has formerly {aid on this Sub- 
ct, that © a true and lively Expreſſion of 
the Paſſions, 1s rather the Work of Genius, 
than of Labour and Study. 7 
We are to have no manner of Reliſh for 
othic Ornaments, as being in Effect ſo many 


3 fan 
eh 
it als 
01s. 
trito 
lorun 


anon, cauſe by the too large Extent of the 
ſcordil 


man Empire, had produced Wars, Plagues 


i, | ae ſtately Buildings and Coloſſes fell to 
"4 un, and the Nobleneſs of all beautiful 


ſrtiſcu 


mis Undertaking ; fo that it appertains 


ES In all Things you are to follow the Order XXVIII. 
5 2 which Reaſon you muſt be- Ler eve. 

re of drawing or painting Clouds, Winds _ — jor 
Thunder towards the Bottom of your p“ ? 

ee, and Hell and Waters in the upper- 225. 


230. 


Pons of the Spirits, and the Affections or Paſ- Of the Paſe 


2 


me few Colours; * this is that in which 


235» 


240. 
XXX, 


onſters, which barbarous Ages have pro- Gothic Or- 
uced; during which, when Diſcord and Am- e Ot 


to be avoided, 


nd Famine through the World; then I ſay, 


Arts 
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245, Artificum moles; ſua tunc Miracula vidit 
 Jgnibus abſumi Pictura; latere coacta . 
Fornicibus, ſortem & reliquam confidere C 

tis; : | 9 


Marmoribuſgue diu Sculptura Jacere. ſepulti. 0 


=_ 
— — P 
= * . — — 
— . 

— 


KC En 


— ccc 
* W * 


a 


| Imperium interea, ſcelerum gravitate fatiſcen, 
250. Horrida nox totum inwaſit, donogue ſuperni 
Luminis indignum, errorum caligine merfit, 


Impiaque ignaris damnavit ſ/ecla tenebris, br 

4: ey 

nde Coloratum Graiis huc uſque Magiſtris “ 

Nil ſupereſt tantorum Hominum, quod Mur 

| Modogue OH Dur 

7 7 Neſtrates juvet Artifices, doceatque Laborem; rt 
CrxroMa- Nec gui Chromatices nobis, hoc tempore, part Wi t 
TICE ter- Reęſtituat, quales Zeuxis tradtawerat olim, c 
e Hujus * magna velut Arte qua dit Apel n 
N lem | 7s 
Piftorum Archigraphum, meruitgue Coloritu At 

altam e ad 
260. MNominis æterni famam, toto orbe ſonantem. Ac 
5 . 3 ru 

f þ 

„„ ON | po, Vo 

 Hac quidem ut in Tabulis fallax, ſed grail * 
N ; um 

Et complementum Graphidos (mirabile viſi , W'> 

Pulchra wocabatur, ſed ſubdola, Lena Scroris: Wi” 

0\ 


* 
1 
1 


Non tamen hoc lenocinium, fucuſque, dolu/que | 
| | | Dedecan 


The Art of Painting. 


ss was totally extinguiſhed. Then it was 


ſ' 


at the admirable, and almoſt ſupernatural 
'orks of Painting were made Fuel for the 


ire; but that this wonderful Art might not 
Wholly periſh, * ſome Relics of it took Sanc- 
ary under Ground, in Sepulchres and 
W Catacombs,” and thereby eſcaped the 
Wommon Deſtiny: And in the ſame profane 


ge, Sculpture was for a long Time buried 


aer the ſame Ruins, with all its beautiful 
oductions and admirable Statues, The Em- 
re, in the mean time, under the Weight 


fu) 

ori: 
ue 
edecan 


f its proper Crimes, and undeſerving to 
{joy the Day, was inveloped with a hideous 
Wight, which plunged it into an Abyſs of 
Wrrors, and covered with a thick Darkneſs 
If Ionorance thoſe unhappy Ages, in juſt 
Wcvenge of their Impieties. From hence it 
Romes to paſs, that the Works of thoſe great 
Er-cian5 are wanting to us; nothing of their 
ainting and Colouring now remains to aſſiſt 
Wur modern Artiſts, either in the Invention, 
Ir the Manner of thoſe Ancients, Neither 
there any Man who is able to reſtore *. 


250. 


. 


e CRomaTic Part, or COLOURING, or to Colouring, the 


neu/ it to that Point of Excellency to which 4 Par: of 


had been carried by Zeuxis; who, by this Finting. 


art, which is ſo charming, ſo magical, 


Ind which ſo admirably deceives the Sight, 


ade himſelf equal to the great Apelles, that 
Prince of Painters ; and deſerved that Height 


260. 


f Reputation, which he {till poſſeſſes in the 


Vorld. | | 


| And as this Part, which we may. call the 


tmoſt Perfection of Painting, is a deceiv- 


Ing Beauty, but withal ſoothing and plea- 


Ing; ſo ſhe. has been accuſed of procuring 
overs for“ her Siſter, and artfully engaging 
5 | us 


\ 
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28 
265. 


xXXXI. 


Tonorum 


Luminum 


& Umbra- 
rum ratio, 


275. 


280. 


Quo magis adver ſum &ft Corpus, Lucique jt 
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Dedecori fuit unguam 3 illi ſed ſemper homri, © 
| Laudibus "7 meritis ; hanc ergo nofſe jou , 
its 5 


Lux varium, viouumgque dabit, wullum Uninl 
Colorem. 


inguim, 


Clarius eft Lumen ; nam debilitatur endo, 


Quo magis eff Corpus direfum, ocud; * Fl 


inguum, 

C onſpicitur melius ; nam 2 Bebeſeit eund, . 

Ergo in corporibus, gu vi/a adverſe, ru 
dis, 

| 7 negra ſint, extrema abſcedant perdita gn” * 

Confufis, non præcipiti labentur in Umbr 

Clara gradu, nec adumbrata in clara ak tt » 

| pentè | . 

Prorumpant ; fed erit ſenſim binc argue i th 

meatus . 

Lucis & Unbrarum; Capiti/que unius ad ini lt 

Totum opus, ex multis quamquan fit partibn 90 

1 unus . 

Lanes Umbrarumque Globus tantummods fen Wl © 

Side duas, wel tres ad Jumnum, ubi grandi | 74 

efet ; fn 


Diviſun Pegma i in partes fatione meta 


Sintque ita diſcreti inter ſe, ratione colbrun, 


Lumini 
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. WS... to admire her: But fo little have this 
proſtitution, theſe falſe Colours, and this De- 265. 
ceit, diſnonoured Painting, that on the con- 
rary, they have only ſerved to ſet forth her 
praiſe, and to make her Merit farther Known; 
and therefore it will be profitable to us to 
have a more clear Underſtanding of what we 

call Colouring. % 
= * The Light produces all Kinds of Co- 
WT lours, and the Shadow gives us none. The 
more a Body is nearer to the Eyes, and the 
more directly it is oppoſed to them, the more 
W it is enlightened ; becauſe the Light lan- 
W oviſhes and leſſens, the farther it removes 

from its proper Source. „ e 
The nearer the Object 1s to the Eyes, and 270. 
the more directly it is oppoſed to them, the . 
better it is ſeen, becauſe the Sight is wea- 
kened by Diſtance. FV 
It is therefore neceſſary . that thoſe Parts XXXI. 
« of round Bodies, which are ſeen directly The Conduct 
F< oppoſite to the Spectator, ſhould have the 4 = _ 
« Light entire;” and that the Extremuies 1 
turn, in loſing themſelves inſenſibly and con- 
fuſedly, without precipitating the Light all on 
the ſudden into the Shadow, or the Shadow 27 5. 
into the Light: But the Paſſage of one into 
the other muſt be common and impercepti- 
ble; that is, by Degrees of Lights into Sha- 
dows, and of Shadows into Lights. And it 
is in Conformity to theſe Principles, that you 
Jought to treat a whole Groupe of Figures, 

though it be compoſed of ſeveral Parts, in the 280. 

lame Manner as you would do a ſingle Head: 
„Or if the Wideneſs of the Space, or Large- 
* nels of the Compoſition, requires that you 
„ ſhould have two Groupes or three (* which 
* ſhould be the moſt) let the Lights and 

| 1 66 Shadows | 
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290. 


Diſpoſitum tractabit opus; quæ Sculptor in orb 


8. 


300. 


XXXII. 
Corpora 


denſa & o- 


paca cum 
tranſlucen- 
tibus. 


Ajperiora illis prope circumſtantibus e; 


Luminis, umbrarumque, antrorſum ut corpora 


C laroque exiliant umbrata atque aſpera C ant, 


Partibus adverſis; magis & Fuga rupta tt 


 Ilhrum eft (ut viſa minus vergentibus oris) 


Antror ſum diſtincta refert, velut aſpera viſu. 


| Intuitu circum Statuas daret inde rotundas. 
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clara = h 
OBJcura umbrarum requies ſpectanda relinguat; 


Ac eeluti in ſpeculis convexis, eminet ante 
Aſjperior reipsa Vigor, & Vis aucta colorum 


 tror ſum 


Corporibus dabimus Formas hoc more rotundas, 


Mente Modoque igitur Plaſtes, Q Pictor, eod:m 


Atterit, hac rupto procul abſcedente colore 
Aſſequitur Pictor, fugientiaque illa retrorſum 
Jam fignata minus confuſa coloribus aufert : 
Anteriora quidem dire? adverſa, colore _ 
Integra wivaci, ſummo cum Lumine & Umbra 


Sicque ſuper planum inducit Leucoma Colores. 
Hos welut ex ipsa Naturd immotus eodem 


* — 
W Ay Ggwr N89 AX ou. Aa 


** 


” { a 


Denſa Figurarum ſolidis que Corpora Formi 
Subdita ſunt tactu, non tranſiucent, fed opaca 
In tranjlucendi fpatio ut ſuper Aera, Nubes, 
Lympida fagna Undarum, & inania catera it 


Lag 


Locus 8 — — — 


bent | 


- 


Ut diftinta magis firma cum Lumine & Unbrh 
Et pravicrivus ut ſuftenta coloribus, inter 


Aerias ſpecies Jubſeſtant ſemper epaca © + a 
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shadows be ſo diſcreetly managed, * that | 
light Bodies may have a ſufficient Maſs or 
Wc: Breadth of Shadow to ſuſtain them, and that 
„dark Bodies may have a ſudden Light be- 285. 
( hind, to detach them from the Ground, 
WE < * As in a convex Mirror, the collected 
Rays ſtrike ſtronger and brighter in the 
n middle than upon the natural Object, and 
the Vivacity of the Colours is increaſed in 
the Parts full in your Sight ; * while the 
. ( Goings off are more and more broken and 
faint as they approach to the Extremities, 290. 
in the ſame manner Bodies are to be raiſed : 
(and rounded.” 8 15 
n Thus the Painter and the Sculptor are to 
rben Work with one and the ſame Invention, and 
itz one and the ſame Conduct: For what 
m he Sculptor ſtrikes off, and makes round with 
„ is Tool, the Painter performs with his Pen- 
il, caſting behind that which he makes leſs _ 
bra ible by the Diminution and Breaking of 295. 
%. us Colours; “ that which is foremoſt and 
es. * neareſt to the Eye, muſt be ſo diſtinctly 
expreſſed, as to be ſharp or almoſt cutting 
Ip „to the Sight, Thus ſhall the Colours be 
diſpoſed upon a Plane, which, from a pro- 308. 
per Place and Diſtance, will ſeem ſo natural 
and round, as to make the Figures appear 
| ſo many Statues, _ . 1 TD 
Form: Wh © Solid Bodies, ſubject to the Touch, are 30g. 
;paca WT not to be painted tranſparent z and even XXXII. 
be, when ſuch Bodies are placed upon tranſpa- Of dark Bo- 
era dt. rent Grounds, as upon Clouds, Waters, Air, 5 on ogoe 
© and the like Vacuities, they muſt be pre- 
' ſerved opaque *, that their Solidity be not 
Unbru oh „„ ͤ „ 
1 * The French Tranſlator here, as wvell as Mr. Dryden, 


unintelligible z which happened by their miſtaking the 


Meaning of the Word Opaca, which is not put for dark; 
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310. Sed contra, procul abſcedant perlucida, denfi 
Corporibus leviora; uti Nubes, Aer, & Une 
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XXXIII. Ay poterunt 4 locis duo Lumina ata 
In Tabula paria admitti, aut equalia ping: 


lam equalia. | lain | 
315. Tatius infuſum, primis qua —— Fi ignris 


Res agitur „ circumgue oras minuerur eundo : 


Utgue in progreſiu Fubar attenuatur ab ortu il 
Solis, ad occaſum paulatim, & ce//at eundo; n. 
Sic T abulis Lumen, tota in compage Colorum, Wl th 
„ Primo a F onte, minus ſenſim declinat eunds. la 
* ut in Statuis, per Compita Hantibus J. 
| is, 
Lumen habent Partes ſupere, minus inferiores L 
Idem erit in Tabulis; majorque nec Umbr 4, vil al 
. Wer i fo 

Menbra Figurarum intrabit Color, atque * f 
bit : : St. 
pu 
en 
7⁰ 
of 
325. Corpora. ſed circum Unbra cavis ; latitabit obe. 505 
raus N 
Atque 24 queererur Lux Po. und Fi iguris, T 
U late infuſum Lumen lata Umbra ſequatur, 2 
Unde, nec immerito, fertur Titianus ubique * 
Lucis & Umbrarum Norman appellige Rach p # 

mum, 

L b. 
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. deſtroyed among thoſe light, aerial, tranſ- | 
parent Species; and muſt therefore be ex- | — 
preſſed ſharper and rougher than what is 

next to them, more diſtinct by a firm Light 319» 
(and Shadow, and with more ſolid and ſub- 

( ſtantial Colours; that, on the contrary, 

the ſmoother and more tranſparent may be 

WW thrown of to a farther Diſtance.“ W wan 
Z | : 1 1 at here 
5 th 7 wy ps bo ene two equal Lights = muſs not be 
W the fame Picture, but the greater Light muſt ,_” equal - 
W i{irike forcibly on the middle; and there ex- Lights in a 
tend its greateſt Clearneſs on thoſe Places of Picture. 
tue Picture, where the principal Figures of it 315. 
are, and where the Strength of the Action is 


„ performed, diminiſhing byDegrees as it comes 
; I earer and nearer to the Borders; and after 
in, che ſame Manner that the Light of the Sun 
. languiſhes inſenſibly, In its ſpreading from 
U, the Eaſt, from whence it begins, towards the 
Weſt, where it decays and vaniſhes ; ſo the 
„en; Light of the Pickure being diſtributed over 
4, vii all the Colours, will become leſs ſenſible, the 320. 


Iferther it is removed from its Original. 
The Experience of this is evident in thoſe 
tatues, which we ſee ſet up in the midſt of 
public Places, whoſe upper Parts are more 
lenlightened than the lower; and therefore 
you are to imitate them in the Diſtribution 
of your Lights. £5.14 . 
Avoid ſtrong Shadows on the middle of 
the Limbs, leſt the great Quantity of Black 
| wiich compoſes thoſe Shadows ſhould ſeem to 
enter into them, and to cut them; rather take 325. 
Care to place thoſe Shadowings round about 
them, thereby to heighten the Parts; and take 
ſuch advantageous Lights, that after great 
|: Opaque, in Oppeſition to tranſparent 3 for a white 
Ga men: way be opaque, SS. : 
FE £3: Lights, 


34 


330. 

XXXIV, 
Album & 
Nigrum, 


XXXV. 
Cotorum 
reflectio. 


337 


Rog - pang Pluribus in Solialis liquida ſub luce propinguiy 


vum. 


340. 


345 
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Purum Album of poteft propin/zuc nin 


Fremorum : 


Cum Nigro antevenit propins ; fugit abſq; n: : 


RP} moritm ; 
Purum autem Nigrum antrorſum wenit n/qun 


Proprnquum. 


Lux Fucata uo tingit, m:/cetque Colore 
Corpora, ficque ſuo, per quem Lux funditur, tir, 


 Corfera juncta fimul, circumfuſoſque Colbru 
Excipiunt, propriumgue aliis radic/a reflettunt, 


Participes, mixtoſque fimul decet e Colors, 
Hanc Norman Veneti Pictores rite ſeguuti, 
(Due fuit Antiquis Corruptio difta Colorum) 
Cum plures opere in magno poſutre Figuras ; 
Ne conjuncta fimul variorum inimica Colorum 
Congeries Formam implicitam, & conciſa ni. 
eee, N 
Membra dare! Pannis, totam unamquamque Fi 
| guram . THER 
Acfini, aut uno tantum veſtire Colore, 
Sunt foliti ; variando Tonis tunicamg; togam(i 
Carbaſeoſque Sinus, vel amicum in Lumine 
mbra ; 
Contiguis circum rebus ſaciando Colorem. 


Q. 


FR = — . — — « 


© 2 pu bu 


oy > — PS — 


Qa 


W throws it backward without it.“ But as for 
pure Black, there is nothing which brings the 
W Obje& nearer to the Sight, | 
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: Lights, great Shadows may ſucceed. And 
WE therefore Titian ſaid, with Reaſon, that he 


new no better Rule for the Diſtribution of 


me Lights and Shadows, than his Obſerva- 
tions drawn from a * Bunch of Grapes. 


pure or unmixed White either draws an 330. 


5 Object nearer, or carries it off to farther Diſ- 1 
W tance; it draws it nearer with Black, and %, Bite on 


Black, 


The Light being altered by ſome Colour, 


never fails to communicate ſomewhat of that 
Colour to the Bodies on which it ftrikes; and 
the ſame Effect is performed by the Medium 
of Air, through which it paſſes. 


The Bodies which are cloſe together, re- 335 


J ccive from each other tat Colour which is op- „ev, 
poſite to them; and reflect on each other that 72R##im 
W which is naturally and properly their own. 


of Colours. 
It is alſo conſonant to Reaſon, that the XXXVI. 


greateſt Part of thoſe Bodies which are under Union of Co- 
E a Light, which is extended and diſtributed %. 
W equally through all, ſhould participate of each 


others Colours, The Venetian School havin 
a great Regard for that Maxim (which the 


Ancients called the Breaking of Colours) in 340. 


the Quantity of Figures with which they fill 
tieir Pictures, have always endeavoured the 


| Union of Colours ; for Fear, that being too 
| different, they 3 
the Sight ; * therefore they painted each Fi- 345» 


ſhould come to encumber 


** gure with one Colour, or with Colours of 
near Affinity, though the Habit were of 
„different Kinds, diſtinguiſhing the upper 
* Garment from the under, or from the 


| © looſe and flowing Mantle, by the Tints 


or Degrees, harmonizing and uniting 
| | 5 6 the 
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XxXXVII. 

Aer Inter- 

poſitus. Qua minus ; eff ſpacii 6 aGrei, aur qua puricr Aer, 
350. Cunda mogis diſtincta patent, / Jpecieſy; rejer 


Vant. 
En magis denſus nebulis, aut Plurimus Air 
Amplum inter fuerit ſpatium prrrectus, in Auras 
<EXVIIL Confindet rerum Jpecies, & Perdet inanes. 
D:ttantia- 
rum Relatio Aꝛteriora magis Jemper finita, remotis 
355 Incertis domiuemur & at ſcedenti bus, due 
0 Mare relati vo, ut ere minorious extent. 


XXXIX. 


Contigua & 
Diſſita. Contigua inter 2 cobant, 54 diffita di gent, 


300. Diſftabuntque tamen grato, & d Yerinens Par vb. 


XLI. Extrema extremis contraria jungere noli; 
Contraria Sed medio fint uſſue Gradu ey Colrie 


XLII. Corporum erit Tonus atque Color wariatut 
Tonus & ubique ; 
Color varü. "SHOE Anicitiam retro; forus emicet ante. 


365. Supremum in T abulis Lumen ; captare Diet, 
XLIII. Inſanus Labor Artificum ; cum attingere tantin 


Luminis Nog Fi gmenta ant? : auream ſed veſpere Luc, 
delectus. | Sy 
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te Colours, with whatever was next to is 
them.“ 


FA = The leſs aereal Space which there is betwixt 1 * 1 - 
FE: vs and the Object, and the more pure the Air 9 
is, by ſo much the more the Species are pre- Softion of 

4% eerred and diſtinguiſhed; and on the contrary, Ar. 

the more Space of Air there is, and the leſs 


pure it is, ſo much the more the Object is 
W confuſed and embroiled. WS 7 : 

W Thoſe Objects which are placed foremoſt to XXXv11. 
the View, ought always to be more finiſhed The Relation 
tan thoſe which are caſt behind; and ought of Diftances, 
to have Dominion over thoſe Things which | 

are confuſed and tranſient. * But let this be 

done relatively, Cviz.) one Thing greater 355. 
and ſtronger, caſting the leſs behind, and re- 
dering it leſs ſenſible by its Oppoſition. IN 
Thoſe Things which are removed toadiſtant XXXIX. 
View, tho? they are many, yet ought to make / Bodies 
but one Maſs ; as for Example, the Leaves een 8 
on ſ the Trees, and the Billows in the Sea. 

Let not the Objects, which ought to be 360. 
contiguous, be ſeparated; and let thoſe which XL. 
ought to be ſeparated, be apparently ſo to us; Of Badies 
but let this be done by a ſmall and pleaſing ic are 


Difference. | | pur ary 
Let two contrary Extremities never touch ,,z;, ar 


each other, either in Colour or in Light; but ſepgrered. 
let there always be a Medium, partaking both XL1. 
| Of the one and of the other. e ontrary Ex» 
Let the Bodies every where be of different %% ai 
Tints and Colours; that thoſe which are be- XLII. 
hind may be tied in Friendſhip together; and Divcrſiy of | 
that thoſe which are foremoſt may be ſtrong Tints and Co- 
and lively, _ . 3 one 
* It is Labour in vain to paint a High- 365. 
noon or Mid-day Light in your Picture, be- XLIII. 
| cauſe we have no Colours which can ſuffici- The Choice f 
1 E 5 ently Lis. 
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3 bule. Abſecdat latus, hiquid2gae bene au. Amicis 


Color vivi- Adv 2r/iſque Locis ingeſtus pluri mus ardens : 


38 Die Arte Graphica, 
Seu modicum mane albentem ; froe Atberis as 
Lam 
Pos Hyemem nimbis transfuſo Sole caducam; 


370. Sen Nebulis fultam een, Tonitruque 1 2 
bentem. 


am, — 2e my = — & 0 


XLIIV. Lævia que lacent, veluti C l, Metall, 
Quzdam Ligna, Ofla, & Lapides ; 3 Vi Ne. ut Vellern, 

circaPraxim | Pelles 8 
Barbe, agqueique Oculi, Crines, Holoferica 
Plumæ; 
E, Liguida, ut Aagnans Aqua, reflexceque ful 

Undis 

379. Corporeæ Species, & Aguis contermina cuncta, 
| Suvter ad extremum liquide fint picta, ſuperque 
Le prey iſa ſuis * repoſtis. 


A A „„ „ * RVvÞ eu ˙—— ͤ — 


r 


XL. Area, wel C ampus Tabule agus eſto, leof 


380. | Tota ex Mole Colcribus, und five Patella ; 
Queque cadunt retro in Campum, conſinia Car- 

N to. 
XLVI. Vividus efto Color, nimio nen pallidus Allo; 


dus, non ta- 
men palli- 
dus. 


Sed leviter parc*que datus vergentibus oris. 


Cunt 


1 
an- 


03. 


2 
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: | ently expreſs it: But it is better Counſel to 


chuſe a weaker Light; ſuch as is that of the 
Evening with which the Fields are gilded by 


7 the Sun; or a Morning Light, whoſe White- 
ness is allayed ; or that which appears after 


a Shower of Rain, which the Sun gives us 
through the Breaking of a Cloud; or during 370. 
Thunder, when the Clouds hide him from our 


| View, and make the Light of a fiery Colour. 


Smooth Bodies, ſuch as Cryſtals, poliſhed XLIV. 


Metals, Wood, Bones, and Stones; ' thoſe Off certain 
Which are covered with Hair, as Skins, the 


Things re- 
i | lating to the 
Beard, or the Hair of the Head; as alſo proffical 


S Featuers, Silks, and the Eyes, which are of a Part. 


watery Nature; and thoſe which are liquid, as 


Waters, and thoſe corporeal Species, which 375 
we ſee reflected by them; and, in fine, all 
that which touches them, or is near them, 


ought to be = careſully painted flat, in flow- 


ing Colours; then touched up with ſpritely 


Lights, and the true Lines of the Drawing 

« reltored, Which were loſt or confuſed in 

working the Colours together.“ Iv 
Let the Field or Ground of the Picture gy, Field a 


be pleaſant, free, tranſient, light, and well Ground of che 


united with Colours, which are of a friendly Pifure. 
Nature to each other; and of ſuch a Mix- 380. 
ture, as there may be ſomething in it of every 
Colour that compoſes your Work, as 1t were. 
tne Contents of your Palette. And let 


e thoſe Bodies that are back in the Ground 


be painted with Colours allied to thoſe of 

* the Ground itſelf,” _ 5 
Let your Colours be lively, and yet not XLVI. 
look (according to the Painter's Proverb) as & '** 15 
if they had been rubbed or ſprinkled with Kb of 
Meal; that is to ſay, let them not be pale. 


Let 
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XLII. 
Umbra. - 
38 1 Cuncta Labore ſimul corant, velut Umbrä in 
XLVIII. eadem, 8 
| Ex una Pa- ob 
; tella fit Ta- 185 
j bula, | on! 
5 XLIX. Tora fret Tabula ex una depicta Patelll. 
Fßpeculum ee SEE 5 
| Pictoruͥn Malta ex Naturd Speculum præclara docebit; | 
Magiſter. ul 8 * a 
I. Q gue procul Sero ſpatiis ſpectantur in amplis. m- 


Dimidia Fi- | 
| | gura, vel in- | | | 
tegra ante Dimidia Effigies, quee ſola, vel integra plures 
alias. Ante alias pefita ad Lucem, ſtat proxima viſu, 
390 Et latis ſpectanda Locis, Oculiſque remota, 
Luminis Umbrarumgue Gradu fit pitta ſupremo. 


LI. Partibus in minimis Imitatio juſta juvabit 
9 Fgiem, alternas referendo tempore eodem 
395. Confimiles Partes; cum Luminis atque Coloris 
Compeſitis, juſtiſgue Tonis; tunc parta Labore 
Si facili & vegeto micat ardens, viva vide i g 
. | i) 


0s 


a 


| Shadowings may appear as if they were but 


| many Beauties, which you may obſerve from / 


De Art of Painting. —— 
Let the Parts which are neareſt to us, 
and molt raiſed, be ſtrongly coloured, and as 


| it were ſparkling ; and let thoſe Parts which 


are more remote from Sight, and towards 
the Borders, be more faintly touched. _ 
Let there be ſo much Harmony or Con- 355- 


font in the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the XI. VII. 
Of Shadows, 
XLVIII. 
W . 
« Let the whole Picture be of one Piece, 7 be of one 
« as if it were painted from one Palette.“ _— 

*The Looking-Glaſs will inſtruct you in 3 X. 


iſs, the 


Nature; fo will alſo thoſe Objects which are Pajner's be 


ſeen in an Evening in a large Proſpect, Maſter. 
If there be a half Figure, or a whole one, 


. 
to be ſet before the other Figures, and placed % b Fir 


| ; 8 e, or a 
nearer to the View, and next the Light: Or % 


if it is to be painted in a great Place, though fire others, 
at a Diſtance from the Eye; be ſure on theſe 390. 
Occaſions not to be ſparing of great Lights, 
the moſt lively Colours, nor the ſtrongeſt 
Shadows. . rn 

As for a Portrait, or Pictures by the Life, II. 


you are to work preciſely after Nature, and A Portrait. 


to. expreſs what ſhe ſhews you, working at 
the ſame time on thoſe Parts which are re- 395. 


ſembling to each other; as for Example, the 


Eyes; the Cheeks, the Noſtrils, and the Lips; | | 
lo that you are to touch the one, as ſoon as 
you have given a Stroke of the Pencil to the | 
other, leſt the Interruption of Time cauſe you 
to loſe the Idea of one Part, which Nature has 
produced to reſemble the other: And thus 
imitating Feature for Feature, with a juſt and 
harmonious Compoſition of the Lights and 
viadows, and of the Colours; and giving to 
the Picture that Livelineſs, which the Freedom 
„ - and 


— 


Looking= 


whole one, be- 
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Locus Ta- Junta Colore, Graduque 3 3 procul que pitta 
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LIT. Viſa Lars anguſto tenere fingantur, amico 
bulz. zroc _ 
400. Sint &inæguali variata C olore, Tonoque. 
LUI, Grandia Signa volunt ſpatia anpla, fero/qn 


Lumina lata | | ' $: olores. 


LIV. Lumina lata, unctas 7 mul undique copulet Un. 


Quantitas 2 
Luminis _ oras 


Loci in quo Extremut Labor. Tn Ti abula demiſſa fenf 
Tabula eft TE | Fob 


exponenda. F fuerit Lux parva, C olor clarifſimus efto 


405. Vividus at contra, obſcuruſque, in Lumine 4. 
| | as 70. | 


> Que vacuis diviſa cavis, vitare memento; 
wag & T rita, minuta, fimul que non ſtipata ee ; 
delay e Barbara, cruda Oculis, rugis fucata Colorum, 
Lauminis Umbrarumgue Tonis &quaha cuncta; 
410. Fade, cruenta, cruces, obſcæna, ingrata, cli. 
meras, 


Sordidaque & miſera, S ul acuta, wel aſpera | 


| tactu; 
Quægue dabunt Forme, temere congeſta, Nai 
nam, 
Implicitas aliis confundent ene Run | 


. 
Prudentia | 
in Pictore. Dumque fugis witioſa, cave in contraria lali 


415 Damna Mali; Vitium extremis nam ſemi 
inbæret. 


LVIE Pulchra Gradu ſummo, Graphides fabilits 


 Elegantium * _. Vetuſtæ 


len Tabu - N.bilibas _ unt Grandia, Diſfita, Pura, 


larum, 
| Ter/a, 


labi 


mper 


ilita 


a, 


erſa, 


| if the Place be ſtrongly enlightened, or in the 
| open Air. OE ga gs „ 


| Things which are barbarous, ſhocking to the 
Eye, and party-coloured, and which are all of 


| for, © Extremes are always vicious.“ 
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Y and Force of the Pencil make appear, it may 
ſeem the living Hand of Nature. 


1. 
The Place f 
the Picture. 


The Works which are painted to: be ſeen 
near, in little or narrow Places, muſt be very 
tender, and well united with Tints and Co- 


| lours ; „ let thoſe which are to be ſeen at a 
8 «<« Diſtance, be varied with fiercer Colours 
and ſtronger Tints. | 


Very large Figures muſt have roomenough 400, 


« and firong, or rather fierce Colouring.” 


*. You are to © take the utmoſt Care that LIII. 


broad Lights may be joined to a like Breadth Large Ligbis 
| © of Shadows.“ 


If the Picture be ſet ir. a Place which re- hes Lickes 


ceives but little Light, the Colours muſt be are requiſite, 
very clear; as, on the contrary, very brown, 405. 


Remember to avoid Objects which are full 5 Lv. 
of Hollows, broken in Pieces, little, and which Ting: which 


45 i h are vicious in 
are ſeparated, or in Parcels: Shun alfo thoſe pi * 


be avoided, 


an equal Force of Light and Shadow; as alſo 
all Things which are obſcene, impudent, filthy, 
unicemly,cruel, fantaſtical, poor and wretched; 
and thoſe Things which are ſharp to the Feel- 
ing: In ſhort, all Things which corrupt their 
natural Forms, by a Confuſion of their Parts 
which are entangled in each other: For the 
Eyes have a Horror for thoſe Things, which 
* the Hands will not coadeſcend to touch.“ 
But while you, endeavour to avoid one ;;,7 Par- ＋ 
Vice, be cautious leſt you fall into another; à Painter. 
415. 
LVII. 
The Idea of 
a beautiful 
Piece, | 


"G1 - © 


LI. 


Thoſe Things which are beautiful in the 
utmoſt Degree of Perfection, according to 
tne Axiom of ancient Painters, * ought to 

SR have 


The pruden= 
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| Terſa, velut minim? confuſa, Labore ligata, 

N Partibus ex magnis pauciſque efficta, Colorum 
420. Corporibus diſtincta. feris, ſed ſemper amicis. 


L VIII. Qui bene cœpit, uti fachi jam fertur habere 
Pictor Tyro. Dimidium; Picturam ita nil, ſub limine prin 
| Ingrediens, Puer, offendit damnoſius Arti, 
QJuàm varia Errorum Genera, ignorante. Ma- 
| | gitro, 5 FL Piet. 
425. Ex pravis libare Typis, Mentemque Veneno 
Inficere in toto quod non abſtergitur & vo. 


Nec Graphidos rudis Artis adbuc cit qualia. 


| cunque 1 
Corpora vi va ſuper, Studium meditabitur, anti 
Illorum quam Symmetriam, Intornodia, For- 
| mam 
430. Nowverit, inſpectis, doo evolvente Magiſtro, 
Archetypis; dulceſgue Dolos præſenſerit Artis, 
Pluſque Manu ante Oculos quam Voce dacebitur 


Uſus, 
406, --- . 
Ars debet Quære Artem guæcunque jpuvant ; fuge que* 
ſervire Pic- que repugnant. | 
tor, non | 
Pictor Arti, 


Corpora diverſe nature juncta placebunt ; 
435; dic ea que facili contempta labore cvidentur : 
Oculos re- Athereus quippe Ignis ineſt & Spiritus illis; 

creant Di- Mente diu verſata, manu celeranda repenti. 
verſitas & Arſque Laborque Operis grata fic fraude latebit: 


> 9 Maxima deinde erit Ars, mhil Artis ineſſt wr 
, ö | | 
ſpeciatim deri. 


. - : . : | : 7 
Ars dicitur. „5 
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hare ſomewhat of Greatneſs in them, and 
their Outlines to be noble; they muſt be diſ- 
entangled, pure, and without Alteration,clean, 
and knit together, compoſed of great Parts, 
yet thoſe but few in Number: In fine, diſtin- 
guiſned by bold Colours, but of ſuch as are 420. 
W ciated and friendly to each other; and as it 
is a common Saying, that He who has begun 
. well, has already performed halt his Work 3? 
WH * & there is nothing more pernicious to a 
Youth who 1s yet in the Elements of Painting, 
than to engage himſelf under the Diſcipline of 
an ignorant Maſter, who depraves his Tafte 
by an infinite Number of Miſtakes, of which = 
his wretched Works are full, and thereby 4255 
makes him drink the Poiſon, which infects 
him through all his future Life. . 
a Let him, who is yet but a Beginner, not 
make ſo much Haſte to ſtudy after Nature, 
every Thing which he intends to imitate; as 
not in the mean Time to learn Proportions, 
the Connection of the Joints, and their Out- 
„les: And let him firſt have well examined 430. 
. the excellent Originals, and have thoroughly 
, ſtudied all the pleaſing Deceptions of his Art; 
which he muſt be rather taught by a knowing 
| Maſter, than by Practice; and by ſeeing him 
perform, without being contented only to 
hear him ſpeak, : | LIX, 
14s Search whatſoever is aiding to your Art, Art muſt be 
and convenient; and avoid thoſe Things /##ſervient to 


* 


which are repugnant to it. 5 TON va 
f Bodies of divers Natures which are ag- Diverſity and 
; grouped (or combined) together, are agreeable Faciliry are 
aud pleaſant to the Sight; *as alſothoſeThings ple. 
which ſeem to be ſlightly touched, and per- 435. 
bit: formed with Eaſe, becauſe they are ever full of 
v Þpirit, and appear to be animated with a 2 — 


LVIII. 
Advice to a 
young Painter 
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440. »Wec prins inducas Jabulæ Pigmenta Celorun, 
4 gs Eæpenſi quam figna Typi fabilita niteſcant, 
rchetypus b 's it I 7 
e A Et menti prejens Operis fit Pegma Futuri. 
pographum | | | 
in tela, 


LXII. Præwaleat ſenſus rationi, que offcit Arti 
Circinus in Conſpicuæ; ingue oculis tantummodo Circim; ¶ ere 


. oculis, eto. | wh 
itſe 

e . 8 rat 

448%. _Utexe Doctorum Monitis, nec ſperne ſuperbut 5 
LXIII. Diſcere, quæ de te fuerit Sententia Hulgi. Kn 
Superbia EA cacus nam guſſius ſuis in rebur, & w ⅛ ken 
pictori no- 8 pers 5 25 | yo 
_M_ Judicii, Prolemgue ſuam miratur amaique. 0 
Al ubi Conſilium deerit Sapientis Amici, Juc 


450. I tempus dabit, atque mora intermiſſa labori. no 
| Non facilis tamen ad Nutus, & inania Vulgi VIC 
Didta, lewis mutabis Opus, Geniumgue relin- 18 

0 . or 

Nam qui parte ſua ſperat bene pofſe mereri Fo 

Malti vaga de Plebe, nocet fibi, nec placet uli. ful 


Cunt, 


of celeſtial Fire. But we are not able to com- 
paſs theſe Things with Facility, till we have for 
a long Time weighed them in our Judgment, 
and thoroughly conſidered them: By this 
Means the Painter ſhall be enabled to conceal 
the Pains and Study which his Art and Work 
have coſt him, under a pleaſing ſort of Deceit; 
for the greateſt Secret which belongs to Art, 
is to hide it from the Diſcovery of Spectators. 
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n, Never give the leaſt Touch with your Pen- 440. 


cil, till you have well examined your Deſign, 
and have ſettled your Outlines ; “ nor till 


| of your Work. 


LXI, 
The Original 
. : be in th 
| you have preſent in your Mind a perfect Idea _ 4 
IM, | Copy en the 


and the 


* Let the Eye be ſatisfied in the firſt Place, Clrb.. 


im eren againſt, and above all other Reaſons, 
vhich beget Difficulties in your Art, which of 


The Compaſs 
to be in the 


itſelf ſuffers none; and let the Compaſs be Eyes. 


rather in your Eyes, than in your Hands. 


"ut * Profit yourſelf by the Counſcls of the 445. 


Knowing; and do not arrogantly diſdain to 


. 


learn the Opinion of every Man concerning % 1 good 


your Work. All Men are blind as to their pain; 
| own Productions; and no Man 1s capable of 

| judging in his own Cauſe. * But if you have 
ri. no knowing Friend to aſſiſt you with his Ad- 


Inge 


i nice, yet Length of Time will never fail; it 450. 


clin is but letting ſome Weeks paſs over your Head, 
or at leaſt ſome Days, without looking on 
your Work; and that Intermiſſion will faith- 
| fully diſcover to you the Faults and Beauties: 
Yet ſuffer not yourſelf to be carried away by 
| the Opinions of the Vulgar,who often ſpeak 
witiout Knowledge; neither give up your- 
{elf altogether to them, and abandon wholly 
your own Genius, ſo as lightly to change 
| that which you have made; for he who has 
a windy Head, and flatters himſelf with the 


un; empty 
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455, Cum; Opere in pros rio ſoleat fe pingore Pin 
75800. Prolem adeo fibi ferre parem Natura fuevit) 
ocllor. Prederit imprimis Piftori yrals cid, 

T data que genio colat, abſtineatgque negetis, 


Fructibus utque ſuus nunquam ef} ſapor, atqu 

| | venuſtas | vi, a 
460. Floribas, inſueto in fundo, pracoce ſub anni 
T empore, quos cultus violentus ignis adegit: 

Sic nunquam, nimio que ſunt extorta labore, 

Et picta invito Genio, nunguam illa placebunt. 


; LXV, Vera ſuper meditando, Maniz Labor improbu 


Manu com- 
proba. 


465. 


Quod Mente * N IS 
Donceperis Nec tamen obtundat Genium, menti/q; vigoren. 


LXVI. 
Matutinum 
tempus la- 
bori aptum. 


-LXVII, 
Singulisdie- 


bus aliquia Nulla Dies abeat, quin linea dufa ſaberſi. 


Optima noftrorum Pars matutina dierum, 
Dificili hanc igitur potiorem impende Labori. 


faciendum, 


470. Perg: Vias, Vultus ain Motnq; notabi 
LXVIII. Libertate ſua proprios, pofitaſque Figuras 


Affectus in- 7 i * | hes 
bead e Ex | ſeſe faciles, ut inobJervatus, habebis a 


- p8turales, 
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mpty Hope of deſerving the Praiſe of the 
ommon People (whoſe Opinions are incon- 
Wderate and changeable) does but injure him- 
ſelf, and pleaſes no Man. | 

Since every Painter paints himſelf in his 455+ 
dn Works (fo much is Nature accuſtomed LXIV. 
o produce her own Likeneſs (it is advanta- . * 
reous to him to know himſelf: To the Endꝰ 
that he may cultivate thoſe Talents which 
make his Genius, and not unprofitably loſe 
his Time, in endeavouring to gain that which 
he has refuſed him. As neither Fruits have 460. 
the Taſte, nor Flowers the Beauty which is 
natural to them, when they are tranſplanted 
into an unkindly or foreign Soil, and are forccd 

o bear before their Seaſon by an artificial 
Heat; ſo it is in vain for the Painter to ſweat 
fover his Works, in Spite of Nature and of 

enius; for without them it is impoſſible for 
him to ſucceed, 5 


* While you meditate on theſe Truths, and LXV. 
obſerve them diligently, by making neceſſary * __ ay. 7 
Reflections on them; let the Labour of the £* js 


: do eafily ⁊ubat 
Hand accompany the Study of the Brain; let 5 gt con- 


the former ſecond and ſupport the latter; yet ceived. 
without blunting the Sharpneſs of your Ge- 465. 
nius, and abating of its Vigour, by too much 
Afliduity. 3 VV | ES. 
The Morning is the beſt and moſt pro- LXVI. 
per Part of the Day for your Buſineſs ; em- The Morning 
ploy it therefore in the Study and Exerciſe of Rt, & 4 
thoſe Things which require the greateſt Pains” LXVII. 
and Application. LS. > 8 
Let no Day paſs over you without a Line. do ſomthing. 
Obſerve, as you walk the Streets, the Airs 470. 
of Heads, the natural Poſtures and Expreſ- 3 
lons; which are always the moſt free, the % can 


cubhich are 
leſs they ſeem to be obſerved. irue and na- 


2 Be tural. 


| 50 

1 LXIX. 
I Non defint 

Pugillares. 


475. 


485 


490. 


Mo quedeumgue Mari, Terris, & in Au 


Dum preſens animo ſpecies tibi fervet hianti, it be 
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 pulchram  — | 
Contigerit, Chartis propera mandare paratis, 


Nen epulis nimis indulget Pictura, meroque 
Parcit : Amicorum niſi cum ſermone benigus 
Exhauſtam reparet Mentem recreata ; ſed init NNMin 


Litibus, & Curis, in Celibe libera vita, ou 


Secefſus procul @ turba, ſtrepituque remotos, 
Villarum, Ruriſque beata filentia quærit. 


Namgue recollecto, totd incumbente Minerwvd, 


Ingenio, rerum ſpecies præſentior extat ; Law 


Cammodiuſque Operis compagem amplectitur au 
nem. | | | 


Infumi bibi non potior (+ ra 50 1 
rf potior /it awvara peculi i 


Cura, Aurique Fames, modicd quam Sort th 
| a 


 beato, 
Nominis æterni, & Landis pruritus habende, 
Condignæ pulchrorum, Operum Mercedis in & 


Tudicium, docile Ingenium, C or nobile, Senſus 
Sublimes, frmum Corpus, florenſgue Tuventh 
C ommoda Res, Labor, Artis Amor, doctuſſu 


Magi ter; 
grft 5 


— 


Sort 


22 
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hatſoever you judge worthy of it; whether 
it be upon the Earth, or in the Air, or upon 


he Waters, while the Species of them is yet 
Wrcſh in your Imagination. 


*Wine and good Chear are no great Friends 
o Painting; they ſerve only to recreate the 
Mind, when it is oppreſſed and fpent with La- 


bour; then indeed it is proper to renew your 


igour by the Converſation of your Friends. 
Neither is a true Painter naturally pleaſed with 
he Fatigue of Buſineſs, and particularly of the 


Law; but delights in the Liberty which be- ü 


ongs to the Batchelor's Eſtate. 


* Painting 


aturally withdraws from Noiſe and Tumult, 


and pleaſes itſelf in the Enjoyment of a Coun- 


ry Retirement; becauſe Silence and Solitude 
Net an Edge upon the Genius, and cauſe a 
greater Application to Work and Study; and 


alſo ſerve to produce the Ideas, which, ſo con- 
eived, will be always preſent in the Mind, 


ven to the finiſhing of the Work; the whole 


-ompaſs of which the Painter can at that 


Time more commodiouſly form to himſelf, 


han at any other. 


if 


(Which you muſt always carry about you) © 


| 5 
ge ready to put into your Table-Book LXIX. 


06ks a 


47 * 


Let not the covetous Deſign of growing 485. 


ich, induce you to ruin your Reputation; but 
ther ſatisfy yourſelf with a moderate For- 


# 


une: And let your Thoughts be wholly 
ken up with acquiring to yourſelf a glo- 


ious Name, which can never periſh, but with 


ne World, and make that the Recompence 
your worthy Labours, + ul 
* The Qualities requiſite to form an ex- 
lent Painter, are, a true diſcerning Judg- 
nent, a Mind which is docible, a noble 
cart, a ſublime Senſe of Things, and 


»s 


Fer- 
vour 


\ 


| 
f 
| 


. — 


Table- 
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B 
F 
835 n t 
Et quamcumgque woles Occaſio porrigat Anſam, 0 

Ni Genius quidam adfuerit, Syduſque Benigni 
 Dotibus his tantis, nec adhuc Ars tanta pam 
furs © | 5 
ra 
ſh 
WI 
me 
ral 
ot] 
the 
+; mi 
D tai ab Ingenio longè Manus. Optima Di. J x 

| | tis | | | f 
- 35. Cenſentur, que prada minus; latet omnili = 
. Error; e o 
Vitaque tam longæ brewior non ſufficit Arti. Fa 
Deſinimus nam poſſe Senes, cum ſcire periti oY 
Incipimus, doctamgue Manum graval ægra & fail 
nueectus; . Ene 
Nec gelidis fervet juvenilis in Artubus ard. fam 
| - mit 
fro? 
4 „„ 8 . EB; Fou 
500. Quare agite, O Judenes, placido quos H= 
„ nato, | HS. | e You 
Pacifere Studia allectant tranquilla Minerviſ , 
| Buoſque ſuo fovet igne, filigue eptavit Alumi pla: 
Lua agite, atque Animis ingentem ingentibus d wi, 
. tem Te ; bee 
Exercete alacres, dum ſtrenua corda Juventi ir yy 
50. Viribus extimulat vegetis, patien/que * 4 tt 


/ 
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our of Soul; after which follow, Health of 
Body, a convenient Share of Fortune, the 90. 
Flower of Vouth, Diligence, an Affection for 
the Art, and to be bred under the Diſcipline 
of a knowing Maſter. „ 

And remember, that whatſoever your Sub- 


ject be, whether of your own Choice, or what 


Chance or good Fortune ſhall put into your 
Hand, if you have not that Genius or natu- 
ral Inclination, which your Art requires, you 
ſhall never arrive to Perfection in it, even 
with all thoſe great Advantages which I have 
mentioned; for the Wit and the manual Ope- 
ration are Things vaſtly diſtant from each 


other. It is the Influence of your Stars, and 


the Happineſs of your Gemus, to which you 
muſt be obliged for the greateſt Beauties of 
your All “! 

Nay, even your Excellencies ſometimes 49g. 
will not paſs for ſuch in the Opinion of the © 
Learned, but only as Things which have leſs 


| of Error in them: For no Man fees his own 


Failings;“ and Life is ſo ſhort, that it is not 


| ſufficient for ſo long an Art. Our Strength 
fails us in our old Age, when we begin to 


know ſomewhat: Age oppreſſes us by the 


| lame Degrees that it inſtruQts us; and per- b 


mits not that our mortal Members, which are 
frozen with our Years, ſhould retain the Vi- 
four and Spirits of our Youth. 1 PEN 

* Take Courage therefore, O ye noble 500: 
Youths! you legitimate Offspring of Minerva, 
who are born under the Influence of a happy 
Planet, and warmed with a celeſtial Fire, 


which attraRs you to the Love of Science! 


Exerciſe, while you are young, your whole 
Forces, and employ them with Delight in an 
Art, which requires a whole Painter. Exer- 

T4 CURR ciſe 
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Dam vacua Errorum, nullogue imbuta Saber _F 
Pura nitet * rerum fitibunda nov ſa 


They: NY bs e wi 

Prejentes nt Se atque bumida feroa, AI. 

CLE EY) | S tal 

o. 

Ne 

Ifir. 

ſely 

pe - 14: 008 

Ordo Studi- {fon 

3 wm. | "ho 3 * SS; parumptr by, the 

510. Signa Antiqua Juper Graiorum addiſcite Fur beg 

| mam; | ſom 

Nec Mora, nec Regui-s, 2 diuque latte 

Bori, or! 

| Nllorum Mens i atque Modo, vos donec agendi I bra 

Praxis ab d. n en w/o, imi. 

| EY Ma 
| ner 

[ | 8 abi Mains emenſis 1 Any Burt 

1 515. Singula . celebrant prime Lame on " - 
| : | Wi 

Romani, J. encti,  Parmenſes, atque 11 \ Wa Re 

Partibus in cundiis eee atgue ordiu in | 

FAQs | Itaug 


Ut monitum Jupra eft, Vos expendi iſh juvabin Rul, 

Hlas apud invenit Raphael miraculo ſum Wl Non 

520. Duda modo, V. enere/que A gquas nemo 5 Bolz 
oe | znceps. Rap, 


Quidquide erat e ſciwit Bonarota buen dhar 


ji 


1 ſupplies you with Strengt 
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ciſe them, I ſay, while pour boiling Youth - 


with Quickneſs, and with Vigour; while your 


35 


„and furniſhes you 505. 


Mind, yet pure, and void of Error, has not 


taken any ill Habitude to Vice; while yet 
your Spirits are inflamed with the Thirſt of 
Novelties, and your Mind is filled with the 
firſt Species of Things which preſent them- 


ſelves to a young Imagination, which it gives 
in keeping to your Memory; and which your 


Memory retains for Length of Time, by Rea- 
ſon of the Moiſture wherewith at that Age Ixx 

the Brain abounds. You will do well * to 7 „ 
begin with Geometry; and after having made Srdies fer a 
ſome Progreſs in it,“ ſet yourſelf on deſigning young Painter 
after the ancient Greeks : And ceaſe not Day 5 10. 


or Night from Labour, till by your continual 
Practice you have gained an eaſy Habitude of 


imitating them in their Invention, and in their 


Manner. And when afterwards your Judg- 
ment ſhall grow ſtronger, and come to its Ma- 


Fturity with Years, it will be very neceſſary to 
ſee and examine one after the other, and Part 


by Part, thoſeWorks which have en ſo great 
a Reputation to the Maſters of the firſt Form 


in Purſuit of that Method, which we have 
taught you here above, and according to the 


Rules which we have given you; ſuch are the 


Romans, the Venetians, the Parme/ans, and the 


Bulognejes, Amongſt thoſe excellent Perſons, 
Raphael had the Talent of Invention for his 
Share, by which he made as many Miracles 
as he made Pictures: In which is obſerved * a 
certain Grace, which was wholly natural and 
peculiar to him, and which none ſince him 


have been able to appropriate to themſelyes. * 


Michael Angelo poſſeſſed powerfully the Part 
of Deſign above all others. Julio Romano 
BE; F2 :* (educated 


515. 


520. 


Natura & be abit 


ficiunt. 
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.” Julius a a Puero Muſarum eductus in Auri, 
Aue, reſeravit Opes, Graphicaque Poe, 
NN non viſa prius, ſed tantum audita Pu. 
| „ 808g 
$25. Ante oculos Heckanda dedit bude Phæbi- 
DPuzque coronatis complevit Bella T riumphis 
Heroum Fortuna potens, C ajuſque decoros, 
Nobilius reipsd anti 20 pinxifſe videtur. 


; c larior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 
530, Lace ſuper fa, circum cceuntibus Umbris, 
Pingendigue Modo grandi, & tractando Cole 
C orpora. Amicitiamque, graduſpue, A 
Cole rum, 
Compagemue ira diſpoſuit Titianus, ut 104 
Divus appellatus, magnis fit honoribus auctus, 
535. Fortunæ que bonis : Quos feduins Hannibal on. 
15 nes 
In propriam Mentem, atque Modi | mira i Art 
rt. 


LXXI. | Pluvi Imus och Labor Tabulas initande Ju. 


Experientia Egrsgias, Operumque Typos; ſed plura brett 

3 Natura ante ocules prefens ; ; nam firmat Hau- 
get 

540. Vim G 36x alaque Arien Experientia come 

575 ulta 


. — . — . ——— — 
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„ educated from his Childhood among the 
" WE \luſes) has opened to us the Treaſures of Par- 
us; and in the Poetry of Painting has diſ- 
W covered to our Eyes the moſt ſacred Myſteries 
Jof Abollo, and all the rareſt Ornaments which 523 
that God is capable of communicating to thoſe 
Works that he inſpires; which we knew not 
before, but only by the Recital that the Poets 
made of them. He ſeems to have painted 
choſe famous Wars, in which Fortune has 
„ crowned her triumphant Heroes ;3?? and 
S thoſe other glorious Events, which ſhe has 
cauſed in all Ages, even with more Magni- 
ficence and Nobleneſs, than when they were 
ated in the World. F „FF 
„The ſhining Eminence of Corregio con- 5 30. 
“ fiſts in his laying on ample broad Lights 
« encompaſſed with friendly Shadows, and 
« 1n a grand Stile of Painting, with a Deli- 
“ cacy in the Management of Colours.“ And 


pla 


ore 


4 


le WE 7:tian underſtood fo well the Union of the 
15, Maſſes, and the Bodies of Colours, the Har- 
an. mony of the Tints; and the Diſpoſition of the 
whole together, that he has deſerved thoſe 
Art WR Honours and that Wealth which were heaped 
| upon him, together with that Attribute of be- 
ing firnamed the Divine Painter. The labo- 
nous and diligent Annibal Caracci has taken 535. 
from all thoſe great Perſons already mention- 
ed, whatſoever Excellencies he found in them, 
and, as it were, converted their Nouriſhment 
| , è 5 
%. It is a great Means of profiting yourſelf, LXXI. 
Tx to copy diligently thoſe excellent Pieces, and Nature and 
cebit Bi thoſe beautiful Deſigns ; but Nature, which * 5 
a. preſent before your Eyes, is yet a better 7 5 
5 Miſtreſs: For ſhe augments the Force and Vi- 
wy gour of the Genius; and ſhe it is, from whom 
Jula | 
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Pauca Sophiſmata ſum Graphica immertalibu 
Dum ſuper inſanas Moles, inimicaque caſtra 


 Fulninat ardenti dextra, Patriægue reſurgen 
_ Gallicas Alcides premit Hiſpani ora Leoni. 


De Arte Graphica. 
Multa ſuper ſilto quz Commentaria dicent. 


Hoec ego, dum memoror ſubitura volulili 
r | = | 
Cuncta vices, wariiſque olim peritura ruinis, 


auſus © | 1 
Credere Picriis, Rome meditatus: ad Alpes, 


Borbonidum Decas & Vindea Lodoicus Au- 


rum, 


/ 


ſtrangling him. 


De Art of Painting. 


many Things, which will be more amply 
treated in the enſuing Commentary. 


And now, conſidering that all Things are 
ſubject to the Viciſſitude of Time, and that 


they are liable to Deſtruction by ſeveral Ways, 


I thought I might ay take the Bold- 


neſs * to intruſt to the Mules (thoſe lovely 
and immortal Siſters of Painting) theſe few 


| Precepts, which I have here made and col- 
| lefted of that Art. | 


I employed my Time in the Study of this 
Work at Rome, while the Glory of the Bour- 


bon Family, and the juſt Avenger of his in- 
| jured Anceſtors, the victorious Lewis XIII. 
was darting his Thunder on the Alps, and 
cauſing his Enemies to feel the Force of his 
unconquerable Arms; while he, like another 
| Gallic Hercules, born for the Benefit and Ho- 


nour of his Country, was griping the Spani/þ 
Geryen by the Throat, and at the Potnt of 
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| Art derives her ultimate Perfection by the 540. 
| Means of ſure Experience: * I paſs in Silence 


845. 


550. 
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CaakxIEs ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY, 


AINTING and Poe ore two Sifters, J I. 
c. It is a received Truth; that the Te * 
Arts have a certain Relation to each 7; ”y bas "US 
other. Tre 7s no Art (ſaid Tertullian, in 3 5 
his Treatiſe of Idolatry) awhich is not either ſerves to find. 
the Father, or the near Relation of another. in the Text | 
And Cicero, in his Oration for Archias the 2, "gang 
Poet, ſays, that the Arts which have reſpect 1 1 8 
| to human Life, hade a kind of Alliance among li Obſervation 
| themſelves, and hold each other ( as we may ſay ) was made, 
| by the Hand. But thoſe Arts which are the 
neareſt related, and claim the moſt ancient 
kindred with each other, are Painting and 
Preity; and whoſoever ſhall thoroughly exa- 
mine them, will find them ſo much reſem- _ 
| bling one another, that he cannot take them 
for leſs than Si/ters. DI DL 
They both follow the ſame Bent, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be rather carried away, than 
led by their ſecret Inclinations, which are ſo 


62 


many Seeds of the Divinity. There is a Ci 


them, in ſhort, are ſupported by the Strength 1 


thoſe Licences which Apollo has equally be- 
ſtowed on them, and with which their Geniy C 
has inſpired them. 


Obfervations on the 


ewithin us (ſays Ovid, in the Beginning of hi 


fixth Book de Faſtis, there ſpeaking of the — 
Poets) avho by his Agitation warms us. And 
Suidas ſays, that the famous Sculptor Phidiaz 
and Zeuxis, that incomparable Painter, auen 
both of them tranſported by the Jams Enthuſiaſm 
dohich gave Life to all their Works, They 
both of them aim at the ſame End, which i 
Imitation. Both of them excite our Paſſions: 
and we ſuffer ourſelves willingly to be de. H 
ceived, both by the one and by the other; 
our Eyes and Souls are fo fixed to them, tha Wl & 
we are ready to perſuade ourſelves, that the P 
painted Bodies breathe, and that the Fic WW 21 
tions are Truths. Both of them are ſet a 21 
Fire by the great Actions of Heroes; and b 


both endeavour to eternize them. Both of 


of their Imagination, and avail themſelves > Ml f 


— Pieribus atgue Pettis 


Quidlilet audendi, ſemper fuit equa Poteſias 


Painters and Poets free from ſervile Aut, 
May treat their Subjects, and their Otyeti 


draw. 


As Hor: ce tells us, in his Art of Poetry. 
The Advantage which Painting poſſeſſes 
above Poeſy, 18 this, that amongſt ſo great 
a Diverſity of Languages, ſhe makes herſelf 
under uod by all the Nations of the Mori; 
and that ſhe 1s neceffary to all other Arts, 
becauſe of the Need which they have of de- 
| mmoonſtrative 
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Ari of Painting. 
monſtrative Figures, which often give more 
Light to the Underſtanding, than the cleareft 
Diſcourſes we can make. . 


x Segnius irritant animos demi ſſa per aurem, 
am que ſunt veulis commiſſa fldelibus. 


Hearing excites the M; nd by flow Degrees; 
The Man is warm'd at once by what he ſees. 


* 


For both thoſe Arts that they might advance, 


| Painting by its Statues, Altar-pieces, and by 


been ſerviceable to Religion. Gregory of Nice, 
after having made a long and beautiful He- 
ſcription of Abrabam ſacrificing his Son Jſaac, 
ſays theſe Words: I have often caſt my Eyes 


Ob ect, and could never withdraw them with- 


Thing itſelf, even as if the Action were then 
faſſing before my Sight. _ Fon 

So much theſe divine Arts have been always 
hon»ured, &c. The greateſt Lords, whole Ci- 
ties, and their Magiſtrates of old (ſays Pliny, 


ture from the Hands of thoſe great ancient Pain- 
ters, But this Honour is much fallen of late 
amongſt the French Nobility: And if you will 
underſtand the Cauſe of it, Vitruvius will tell 


the charming Arts, Propter Ignorantiam Artis, 


Book). Nay more, we ſhould ſee this admi- 


Horace, in the ſame Art of Poetry. a, 
mts T% 
c. Poetry by its Hymns and Anthems, and 


all thoſe Decorations which inſpire Reſpect 
and Reverence for our /acred Myfeeries, have 


upon a Picture, which repreſents this moving 


out Tears : So wwell did the Picture repreſent the 


lib. 35.) tool it for an Honour to obtain a Pic- 


| you, that it comes from their Ignorance of 
Viriutes obſcurantuy (in the Preface to his fifth 


| rable Art fall into the laſt Degree of Con- 
as Wo tempt. 


q 24. 


Obſervations on ibe 

tempt, if our mighty Monarch, who yields in 
nothing to the Magnamity of Alexander the 
Great, had not ſhewn as much Love for Paint- 
ing, as for Valour in the Wars: We daily 
ſee him encouraging this noble Art, by the 
conſiderable Preſents which he makes to his 


chief Painter“; and he has alſo founded an 


Academy for the Progreſs and Perfectionating 

of Painting, which his firſt Miniſter + ho- 
nours with his Protection, his Care, and fre. 
quent Viſits: Inſomuch that we might ſhortly 

bo the Age of Apelles reviving in our Coun- 
try, together with all the beauteous Arts, if 
our generous Nobility, who follow our in- 
comparable ming with ſo much Ardour and 
Courage in thoſe Dangers, to which he ex- 
poſes his ſacred Perſon, for the Greatneſs 
and Glory of his Kingdom, would imitate 
him in that wonderful Affection, which he 


bears to all who are excellent in this Kind, 


'Thoſe Perſons who were the moſt conſider- 
able in ancient Greece, either for Birth or 


Merit, took a moſt particular Care for many 


Ages, to be inſtructed in the Art of Paint- 
ing; following that laudable and profitable 
Cuſtom, begun and eſtabliſhed by. the great 
Alexander, which was, to learn how to 4. 
gn. And Pliny, who gives Teſtimony: to 
this, in the tenth Chapter of his 35th Book, 
tells us farther (ſpeaking of Pamphilus, the 
Maſter of A4pelks) that it avas by the Authority 
of Alexander, that firſt at Sicyon, and after- 
avards through all Greece, the young Gentlemen 
learned Lefore all other T hings to defign upon Ta- 
blets of boxen Mood; and that the. firſt Place 
among all the liberal Arts was given to Paint- 
ang. And that which makes it evident, that 
they were very knowing in this Art, oy! the 
hs : ove 


Art of Painting. 
Love and Eſteem which they had for Painters. 
Demetrius gave high Teſtimonies of this, when. 
he beſieged the City of Rhodes; for he was 


viſiting Protogenes, who was then drawing the 


8 out of Fear left he ſhould burn the Pictures; and 
. not being able to fire the T own on any other Side, 
y he awas pleaſed rather to ſpare the Painting, than 
„„ tate the Victory, which was already in his 
if Hands, Protogenes, at that Time, had his 
\_ WH /ainting-rcom in a Garden out of the Town, 


Fl and very near the Camp of the Enemies, 
*. where he was daily finiſhing thoſe Pieces which 


he had already begun; the Noiſe of Soldiers 
© not being capable of interrupting his Studies: 
gut Demetrius cauſing him to be brought into 
his Preſence, and aſking him, What made him 
ſo bold, as to work in the midſt of Enemies 7 


He anſwered the King, that he 2 the 
wy War which he made was againſt the Rhodians, 
10 and not ægainſt the Arts. This obliged Deme- 


being infinitely pleaſed that he could preſerve 
that Hand, which by this Means he ſaved 
from the Barbarity and Inſolence of Soldiers. 
dlexander had no greater Pleaſure than when 


he commonly was found : And that Painter 
once received from him a ſenſible Teſtimony 
of Love and Eſteem, which that Monarch had 


bor him; for having cauſed him to paint naked 
1c (by rea ſon of her admirable Beauty) one of 
nt- his Concubines, called Campaſpe, who had the 
nat WII Lreateſt Share in his Affections; and perceiv- 
the ing that Apelles was wounded with the ſame 


pleaſed to employ ſome Part of that Time, 
which he owed to the Care of his Arms, in 


picture of Ialyſus. This Ialyſus (ſays Pliny): 
S hindered * N taking Rhodes, 
4 


ns to appoint him Guards for his Security; 


he was in the Painting-room of Apelles, where 


fatal 


* 
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O) ſervations on the 
fatal Dart of Beauty, he made a Preſent of her 
to him. In that Age, ſo great a Deference wis 
paid to Painting, that they who had any Maſ. 
tery in that Art, never painted on any thing 
but what was portable from one Place to ano- 
ther, and what could be ſecured from burning. 
They took a particular Care (fays Pliny, in 
the Place above cited) not to paint any thing 
againſt a Wall, which could only belong to one 
Maſter, and muſt always remain in the ſame 
Place; and for that Reaſon could not be re. 
moved in caſe of an accidental Fire. Men 
were not ſuffered to keep a Picture, as it were 
in Priſon, on the Walls: It dwelt in common 
in all Cities, and the Painter himſelf was 
reſpected as a common Good to all the World, 
See this excellent Author, and you ſhall find, 
that the 10th Chapter of his 35th Book is filled 
with the Praiſes of this Art, and with the H. 
nours which were aſcribed to it. You will there 
find, that it was not permitted 'to any but 
thoſe of noble Blood to profeſs it. Francis the 


Firſt (as Yaſari tells us) was in Love with | 


Painting to thatDegree, that he allured out of 
Italy all the beſt Maſters, that this Art might 
flouriſh in his own Kingdom; and, amongſt 
others, Leonardo da Vinci, who, after having 
continued for ſome Time in France, died at 
Fontainbleau, in the Arms of that great King, 
who could not behold his Death, without ſhed- 
ding Tears over him. Charks the Fifth has 
| adorned Spain with the nobleſt Pictures which 
are now remaining in the World., Ridolpbi, 
in his Life of Titian, ſays, That Emperor ont 

Day took up a Pencil, which fell from the Hand 


of that Artiſt, who was then drawing his Pic. 


ture; and, upon the Compliment avhich Titan 
made him on this Occaſion, he ſaid theſe ere 
: I 114 
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Art of Painting. 67 
Titian has deſerved to be ſerved by Cæſar. 
| And in the fame Life it is remarkable, that 
bie Emperor walued himſelf, not fo much in fub- 

8 jecting Kingdoms and Provinces, as that he had 

\ WS Green thrice made immortal by the Hand of Titian. 

. If you will but take the Pains to read this 

in famous Life in Ridolphi, you will there ſee 

1 the Relation of all thoſe Honours which he 


ne received from Charles the Fifth. It would 
ne take up too much Time here to recount all 
e. the Particulars: Iwill only obſerve, that the 
en greateſt Lords, who compoſed the Court of 
re that Emperor, not being able to refrain from 


ſome Marks of Jealouſy, upon the Preference 
which he made of the Perſon and Converſa- 
tion of Titian, to that of all his other Cour- 
tiers; he freely told them, that he conlderewer 
avant a Court or Courtiers; but he could not 
have Titian always with him. Accordingly, 
he heaped Riches on him; and whenſoever he 
ſent him Money, which, ordinarily ſpeaking, 
was a great Sum, he always did it with this 
obliging Teſtimony, that his De/ign was not 
tn pay him the Value of his Pidtures, becauſe 
they avere above any Price. After the Example 
of the Worthies of Antiquity, who bought 
the rareſt Pictures with Buſhels of Gold, with- 
out counting the Weight or the Number of 
the Pieces, In nummo aureo, menſurd accepit, 
non numero (ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of Apelles). 
Nuintilian infers from hence, that here is no- 
thing more noble than the Art of Painting; be- 
cauſe other Things for the moſt part are Mer- 
chandiſe, and bought at certain Rates: Moſt 
Things for this very Reaſon, ſays he, are vile, 
becauſe they have a Price: Plerague hoc 420 | 
unt videri vilia, quod pretium habent ; ſee 
the 34th, 35th, and 36th Books of Pliny. 
| | Many 
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137. 
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Obſervations on We 
Many great Perſons have loved it with an ex- 
treme Paſſion, and have exerciſed themſelyes 
in it with Delight. Amongſt others, Lelins 
Fabius, one of thoſe famous Romans, who, as 
Cicero relates, after he had taſted Painting, 


and had practiſed it, would be called Fabia 


Piftor : As alſo Turpilius, a Roman Knight; 


Labeo, Præter and Conſul, Quintus Pedius ; the 


Poets Ennius and Pacuvius; Socrates, Plato, 
Metrodorus, Pyrrho, Commodus, Nero, Veſpa- 
ſian, Alexander Severus, Autoninus, and many 
other Kings and Emperors, who thought it 
not below their Majeſty, to employ ſome 
Part of their Time in this honourable Art. 
The principal and moſt important Part if 
Painting is to find out, and thoroughly to under- 
ffand, what Nature hath made moſt beautiful, 


and moſt proper to this Art, &c. Obſerve here 


the Rock on which the greateſt Part of the 
Flemiſh Painters have ſplit : Moſt of that Na- 
tion know how to imitate Nature, at leaſt as 
well as the Painters of other Countries ; but 
they make a bad Choice in Nature itſelf; 
whether it be that they have not ſeen the an- 


cient Pieces, to find thoſe Beauties; or that 


a happy Genius, and the beautiful Nature, is 


not of the Growth of their Country. And to 
confeſs the Truth, that which is naturally 
beautiful is ſo very rare, that it is diſcovered 
by few Perſons; it 1s very difficult to make a 
Choice of it, and to form to ourſelves ſuch an 
Idea of it, as may ſerve us for a Model. 
And that a Choice of it may be made accord: 
ing to the * and Manner of the Ancients, &c. 
That is to ſay, according to the Statues, the 
Baſſo. Relieve's, and the other ancient Pieces 
as well of the Grecians, as of the Romans. 
ancient (or antique) is that which has boy 
| | * nad 


Art of Painting. 

made from the Time of Alexander the Great, 
all that of Phocas; during whoſe Empire the 
Arts were ruined by War. Theſe ancient Works 
rom their Beginning have been the Rule of 
aauty; and in Effect, the Authors of them 
bare been ſo careful to give them that Per- 
ection, which is ſtill to be obſerved in them, 


e that they made Uſe not only of one ſingle 
0 ody, whereby they formed them, but of 
100 


many, from which they took the moſt regu- 
lar Parts, to compoſe from them a beautiful 
whole. The Sculhptors (ſays Maximus Tyrius, 
Jin his 7th Difſertation) with admirable Arti- 
ice, choſe out of many Bodies thoſe Parts which 
abbeared 10 them the moſt beautiful; and out f 
that Diverſity made but one Statue. But this 
Mixture is made with ſo much Prudence aud 
Propriety, that they ſeem to have taken but one 


he only perfect Beauty. And let us not imagine 
a- that wwe can ever find one natural Beauty, 
as which can diſpute with Statues that Art, which 
ut bas always ſomewhat. more perfect than Na- 
If; turbo. It is alſo to be preſumed, that in the 


n- Choice which they made of thoſe Parts, they 
iat Wi followed the Opinion of the Phy/icians, who 
iat that Time were very capable of inſtruct- 
[to ing them in the Rules of Beauty; ſince 
beauty and Health ordinarily follow each 
red other. For Beauty (ſays Galen) is nothing 
ea % but a juſ Accord, and mutual Harmony of 
an 


the Members, animated by a healthful Conſti- 
futon. And Men (ſays the ſame Author) 
commend a certain Statue of Polycletus, which 
they call the Rule, and which deſerves that 


the Name, for having /o perfect an Agreement in 
C65 all its Parts, and a Proportion ſo exact, that _ 
ans. is not poſſible to * 4 Fault in it. From 
een I what I have quoted, we may conclude, that 


the 
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Many est Perſons have loved it with an ex- 
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treme Paſſion, and have exerciſed themſelves 
in it with Delight. Amongſt others, Lelius 


Fabius, one of thoſe famous Romans, who, as 
Cicero relates, after he had taſted Painting, 


and had practiſed it, would be called Fabia 
Pifor : As allo Turpilius, a Roman Knight; 


Labeo, Prater and Conſul, Quintus Pedius ; the 


Poets Ennius and Pacuvius; Socrates, Plato 


Metrodorus, Pyrrbo, Commodus, Nero, Ve 2 ba- 
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ſian, Alexander Severus, Antoninus, and many 


other Kings and Emperors, who thought it 
not below their Majeſty, to employ ſome 
Part of their Time in this honourable Art. 

The principal and moſt important Part ef 
Painting ts to find out, and theroughly to under- 


 ffand, what Nature hath made moſt beautiful, 


and moſt proper to this Art, &. Obſerve here 
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the Rock on which the greateſt Part of the 


Flemiſh Painters have ſplit : Moſt of that Na- 


tion know how to imitate Nature, at leaſt as 
well as the Painters of other Countries ; but 


they make a bad Choice in Nature itſelf; 


whether it be that they have not ſeen the an- 


_ cient Pieces, to find thoſe Beauties; or that 
a happy Genius, and the beautiful Nature, is 
not of the Growth of their Country, And to 


confeſs the Truth, that which is naturally 


beautiful is fo very rare, that it is diſcovered 


by few Perſons; it is very difficult to make a 
Choice of it, and to form to ourſelves ſuch an 
Idea of it, as may ſerve us for a Model. 
And that a Choice of it may te made accord: 
ing to the Caf and Manner of the Ancients, &c. 
That is to ſay, according to the Statues, the 
Baſſo. Reliews's, and the other ancient Pieces 
as well of the Grecians, as of the Romans. 
Ancient (or antique) 1s that whuch has beep 
made 
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nmade from the Time of Alexander the Great, 
till that of Phocas ; during whoſe Empire the 
arts were ruined by War. Theſe ancient Works 


From their Beginning have been the Rule of 


W2:azy; and in Effect, the Authors of them 
have been ſo careful to give them that Per- 
fection, which is {till to be obſerved in them, 

Wthat they made Uſe not only of one fingle 
WBody, whereby they formed them, but of 
many, from which they took the moſt regu- 
lr Parts, to compoſe from them a beautiful 
Whole. The Sculptors (ſays Maximus Tyrius, 

Win his 7th Diſſertation) with admirable Arti- 
Lee, cho/e out of many Bodies thoſe Parts which. 
aobeared io them the moſt beautiful; and out of 

lat Diverſity made but one Statue. But this 
Mixture is made with ſo much Prudence and 
8 /ropriety, that they ſeem to have taken but one 
only perfect Beauty. And let us not imagine 
that we can ever find one natural Beauty, 
which can diſpute with Statues that Art, which 
Las always ſomewhat more perfect than Na- 
iure. It is alſo to be preſumed, that in the 
Choice which they made of thoſe Parts, they 
followed the Opinion of the Phyficians, who 

at that Time were very capable of inſtruct- 
ing them in the Rules of Beauty; ſince 
Beauty and Health ordinarily follow each 
other. For Beauty (ſays Galen) is nothing 
elſe but a juſt Accord, and mutual Harmony of 
re Members, animated by a healthful Conſti- 
tation. And Men (ſays the ſame Author) 
commend a certain Statue of Polycletus, which 
they call the Rule, and which deſerves that 
Name, for having ſo perfect an Agreement in 
all its Parts, and a Proportion ſo exact, that 
it Is not poſſible to FG 44 Fault in it. From 
what I have quoted, we may conclude, 1785 | 
| S 


Obſervations on the 

the ancient Pieces are truly beautiful, he. 
_ cauſe they reſemble the Beauties of Nature; 
and that Nature will ever be beautiful, 
which reſembles thoſe Beauties of Antiquity, 
It is now evident upon what Account none 
have preſumed to conteſt the Proportion of 
thoſe ancient Pieces ; and that, on the con- 
trary, they have always been quoted as Mo- 


dels of the moſt perfect Beauty. Owid, in 


the 12th Book of his Mezamorphojes, where 
he deſcribes Cyllarus, the moſt beautiful of 
all the Centaurs, ſays, that be had ſo great a 
Vivacity in his Countenance, Bis Neck, his Shut: 
ders, his Hands and Stomach were ſo fair, that 
it is certain the manly Part of him was as beau 
tiful as the moſt celebrated Statues. And Phi. 
 Ioftratus, in his Heroics (ſpeaking of Prat 
filaus) and praiſing the Beauty of his Face, 
ſays, that he Form of his Noſe wwas ſquart, 
as if it had been of a Statue? And in another 
Place, ſpeaking of Euphorbus, he ſays, that 
his Beauty had gained the Affections of all th 
Greeks, and that it reſembled ſo nearly thi 
Beauty of a Statue, that une might have takth 
him for Apollo. Afterwards alfo (fpeakiny 
of the Beauty of Neoptolemus, and of is 
Likeneſs to his Father Achilles) he ſays, tht 
in Beauty his Father had the ſame Advantage 
over him, as Statues have ever the Beauty 

o BY % 
This ought to be underſtood of the fair! 
Statues; for, amongſt the Multitude of Sculp- 
tors which were in Greece and 7taly, it is im. 
ge ble but ſome of them muſt have beet bat 
Workmen, or rather leſs good; for thong! 
their Works were much wy to the Artiſt 
of the firſt Form, yet ſomewhat of Greatneb 
is to be ſeen in them, and ſomewhat of har. 
: | monious 


— — 
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monious in the Diſtribution of their Parts, 
| which makes it evident, that at that Time 
| they wrought on common Principles, and that 


every one of them availed himſelf of thoſe 
Principles, according. to his Capacity and 
Genius, Thoſe Statues were the greateſt 
Ornaments of Greece; we need only open the 
Book of Pauſanias, to find the prodigious 
Quantity of them, whether within or without 
their Temples, or in the eroſſing of Streets, 
or in the Squares and public Places, or even 
the Fields, or on the Tombs. Statues were 


erected to the Muſes, to the Nymphs, to He- 


roes, to great Captains, to Magiftrates, Phi- 
lyophers and Poets; in ſhort, they were ſet up 
to all thoſe who had made themſelves emi- 
nent, either in Defence of their Country, or 
for any noble Action, which deſerved a Re- 
compence: For it was the moſt ordinary and 
moſt authentic Way, both amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, thus to teſtify their Gratitude, 
The Romans, when they had conquered Græ- 
tia, tranſported from thence not only their 
moſt admirable Statues, but alfo brought 
along with them the moſt excellent of their 
Sculptors, who inſtructed others in their Art, 
and have left to Poſterity the immortal Ex- 
amples of their Knowledge, which we ſee 
confirmed by thoſe curious Statues, thoſe 
Vaſes, thoſe Baſſo Relievo's, and thoſe beau- 
tiful Columns, called by the Names of Trajan 
and Antonine. Theſe are thoſe Beauties which 
our Author propoſes to us for our Models, 
and the true Fountains of Science; out of 
which both Painters and Statuaries are bound 
to draw for their own Uſe, without amuſing 
themſelves with dipping in Streams which are 
often muddy, at leaſt troubled ; I mean the 

EC Manner 
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Sculptors; for then the Picture would favour 


of the ableſt amongſt them, believing they 


_ aSenfe, have fallen thereby into great Incon- 


| Obſervations on the 


Manner of their Maſters, after whom they exct 


creep, and from whom they are unwilling to bar 
depart, either through Negligence, or through Wil Wo 
the Meanneſs of their Genius. 1: belongs only I ſp 
to heavy Minds (ſays Cicero) to ſpend their Time Yea 
on Streams, without ſearching for the Springs Fair 


from whence their Materials fou in all manner thot 


of abundance. | 1 mue 
Without awhich all is nothing but a blind and Mot"! 
raſh Barbarity, &c. All that has nothing of WEI Ma 
the ancient Gatto, is called a barbarcus or G, mot 
thic Manner, which is not conducted by an 
Rule, but only follows a wretched Fancy, 
which has nothing in it that is noble. We 
are here to obſerve, that Painters are not 
obliged to follow the Antique as exactly as the 


too ſtrongly of the Statue, and would ſeem to 
be without Motion. Many Painters, and ſome 


do well, and taking that Precept in too literal 


veniencies; it therefore becomes the Painters 


to make Uſe of thoſe ancient Patterns with tha 
Diſcretion, and to accommodate the Nature tel 
of them in ſuch a Manner, that their Figures, % 
which muſt ſeem to live, may rather appear ber 
to be Models for the Antique, than the Antiqu Ti 
a Model for their F igures. , g exc 
It appears that Raphael made a perfect Uk W's 

of this Conduct; and that the Lombard Schul ne 


have not preciſely ſearched into this Precept, 
any farther than to learn from thence how to 
make a good Choice of the Nature, and to 
give a certain Grace and Nobleneſs to al 
their Works, by the general and confuſed 
Idea, which they had of what is beautiful. 
As for the reſt, they are ſufficiently licentious, 

| | © excepting 
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excepting only Titian, who, of all the Lom- l 
zards, has preſerved the greateſt Purity in his 

Works. This barbarous Manner, of which 

[ ſpoke, has been in great Vogue from the 

Year 611 to 1450. They who have reſtored - 

Painting in Germany (not having feen any of 

thoſe fair Relics of Antiquity) have retained 

much of that barbarous Manner. Amongſt Fi 

„others, Lucas wan Leyden, a very laborious 1 
of Man, who with his Scholars has infected al- 4 
. moſt all Exrope with his Deſgns for Tapeſtry, 

ny WH hich by the Ignorant are called ancient Hang- 

y, ig (a greater Honour than they deſerve) ; 

Ve theſe, I fay, are eſteemed beautiful by the 

ot greateſt Part of the World. I muſt acknow- 

he edge, that I am amazed at ſo grofs a Stupi- 

ur Wi dity, and that we of the French Nation ſhould 
to have ſo barbarous a Taſte, as to take for 

me beautiful thoſe flat, childiſh, and inſipid Ta- 

xy peſtries. Albert Darer, that famous German, 

ral who was.Cotemporary to that Lucas, has had 

on- the like Misfortune to fall into that abſurd 

ers Manner, becauſe he had never ſeen any thing 

ih chat was beautiful. Obſerve what Vaſari 

ure tells us, in the Life of Mark Antonio Ra- 

res, bael's Graver) having firſt commended Al. 

ear ert for his Skill in Graving, and his other 

4% Talents: And in Truth (ſays he) if this, ſo 
excellent, ſo exact, and ſo univer/al a Man, 

Uk % been born in Tuſcany, as he was in Ger- 

bool WW ay, and had formed his Studies according to 

ept, thoſe beautiful Pieces which are ſeen at Rome, 

y to AY © he reſt of us have done, he had proved the 

| to beſt Painter of all Italy, as he was the greateſt 

all N Genin, and the moſt accompliſhed which Ger- 

aſed many ever bore. f VVV 

ful. . % lewe auhat ave underſtand, &c. This & 452 

ous, Period informs us, that though our Inven- 

| | | tions 
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may be capacitated. to obſerve thoſe Erron 
which ſhe herſelf has made, and to avoid them, 
ſo as not to copy her in all Sorts of Subjetts, 


© 50. 


Arbiter of his own Art, preſuppoſes a Painter 
to be fully inſtructed in all the Parts of 
Painting; ſo that being ſet as it were aborxe 
his Art, he may be the Mafter and Sowereigy 


9 52. 


of Painters. All Painters therefore may be 
called Arbiters of their own Art, but to be 


Moment; as the different Airs of an Aſſen 


Obſervations ou the 
tions are never ſo good, _ we are ful. 
niſhed by Nature with a noble Genius, and 
though we follow the Impulſe of it; yet thi 
is not enough, if we learn not to underſtand 
what 1s Peres and beautiful in Nature; Ty 
the End, that, having found it, we may be 
able to imitate it, and by this Inſtruction we 


ſuch as ſhe appears to us, without Choice gr 
Diſtinction. =? 

As being the ſovereign Judge of his «un 
Art, &c. This Word, /overeign Juage, of 


of it; which is no eaſy Matter. Thoſe of 
that Profeſſion are ſo ſeldom endowed with 
that ſupreme Capacity, that few of them ar 
rive to be good Judges of Painting ; and[ 
ſhould many Times make more Account d 
their Judgment, who are Men of Senſe, and 
yet have never touched a Pencil, than of thei 
Opinion which 1s given by the greateſt Pat 


ſovereign Arbiters belongs only to knowin 
Painters. | ES Se 
And permit no tranſient Beauties to eſcape bi 
Ob/ervation, &c. Thoſe fugitive or tranſient 
Beauties are no other than Rick as we obſerve 
in Nature, with a ſhort and tranſient View, 
and which remain not long in their Subjed 


ſuch are the Paſſions of the Soul. There tn” © 


of this Sort of Beauties which laſt but for! 
bly, 


ly, upon the Sight of an unexpected and 
common Object; ſome Particularity of a 
Bolent Paſſion; ſome graceful Action; a 


mile, a Glance of an Eye, a diſdainful 


ook, a Look of Gravity, and a thouſand 
Icher ſuch like Things: We may alſo place 


the Catalogue of theſe flying Beauties, fine 


louds, ſuch as ordinarily follow Thunder, 

r a Shower of Rain. r 

In the ſame Manner that bare Practice deſ- 

ture of the Lights of Art, &c. We find in 

buintilian, that Pythagoras ſaid, T he Theory 

& nothing without the Practice. And what 
lzans (ſays the younger Pliny) hawe we to 


tain what has been taught us, if we put it 


bt in Practice? We would not allow that 
an to be an Orator, who had the beſt 
Thoughts imaginable, and who knew all the 
Mules of Rhetoric, if he had not acquired 
y Exerciſe the Art of uſing them, and of 
Jompoſing an excellent Diſcourſe, Painting 
a long Pilgrimage: What avails it to make 


l the neceſſary Preparatives for our Voyage, 
r to inform ourſelves of all the Difficulties 


W the Road? If we do not actually begin 
he Journey, and travel at a round Rate, we 


hall never arrive at the End of it. And as 


would be ridiculous to grow old in the 


tudy of every neceſſary 1 in an Art 
hich comprehends ſo many ſeveral Parts; 
o, on the other Hand, to begin the Practice 


ithout knowing the Rules, or at leaſt with 


light Tincture of them, is to expoſe our- 


lves to the Scorn of thoſe who can judge 


i Painting, and to make it apparent to the 


NVorld, that we have no Care of our Repu- 
gation, Many are of Opinion, that we need 


ly work, and mind the practical Part, to 
Ff ws become 
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568 Ober vations on the 
become ſkilful and able Painters; and thy 

the Theory only encumbers the Mind, ay 

ties the Hand. Such Men do juſt like tf 
Szuirrel, who is perpetually turning the wie 

in her Cage; ſhe runs apace, and wenig 
herſelf with her continual Motion, and jy 

gets no Ground, ig not enough for din 

well to walk apace. (ſays Puintilian) but u 

enough for walking apace to do well. It in 

bad Excuſe to ſay, I was but a little whik 

about it. That graceful Eaſineſs, that cel 

tial Fire, which animates the Work, proceed 

not ſo much from having often done thi 

like, as from having well underſtood wha 

we have done: See what I ſhall farther (xl 

on the 6oth Raule, which concerns afl 

| | Others there are, who believe Precepts an 
| Speculation to be of abſolute Neceſſity; by 
3 as they were ill inſtructed, and what tig 
knew, rather entangled, than cleared the 

| Underſtanding, ſo they oftentimes turn ſhot 
798 | and if they perform a Work, it is not without 
| Anxiety and Pain. And in Truth, they at 
=. ſo much the more worthy of Compaſſion, bt 
cauſe their Intentions are right ; and if thy 
advance not in Knowledge as far as othen 
and are ſometimes caſt behind, yet they u 
grounded upon ſome Sort of Reaſon z fort 
Is belonging to good Senſe, not to go owes 
faſt, when we apprehend ourſelves to be ol 
of the Way, or even where we doubt whi 
Way we ought to take. Others, on the cal 
trary, being well inſtructed in good Maxim 
and in the Rules of Art, after having doll 
fine Things, yet ſpoil them all, by endeavoi 
ing to make them better, which is a Kind 
overdoing; and they are ſo intoxicated vil 
their Work, and with an earneſt ar” | 
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th eing above all others, that they ſuffer them- 
alc to be deceived with the Appearance of 

th imaginary Good. Apelles, one Day ad- Pliny, 
hed wing the prodigious Latour which he /aw in à 33. 10. 
a; ure o, Protogenes, and knowing how much | 
ea: it muſt hade coſt him, ſaid, That Pro- 

dun genes and himſelf were of equal Strength ; 


if i 


y, that he yielded to him in ſome Parts of 


11 ainting; but in this he ſurpaſſed him, that 
whit otogenes never Aucab when he had done well, 
cela could newer Hold his Hand. He aljo added, 
cen /e Nature of a Precept, that he wiſhed all 
: Winters avould imprint this Leſſon deeply in 
wü Memory, that with Overftraining and Har- 
%,, finiſbing their Pieces, they often did 
en more Harm than Good. There are ſome 


's and 
wer are contented with their firſt Notions and 
| bciro/fons, but are continually changing all, till 
tha g remains of their fir/t Ideas. Others there 
2 (continues te) who dare never truſt them- 
ithou ves, nor reſolve on any thing; aud who be ug, 
ey were, entangled in their own Genius, ima- 
ne it to be a laudable Correctneſs, when they 
rm D:Ficulties to themselves in their own Work. 


then, % /pcak the Truth, it is hard to dijcern, 


ey ether of the tavo is in the greateſt Error; 
„ who is enamoured of all he does; or he, 


ays Qxintilian) who newer ſatisfy themſelves, 1 
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oven {0 12:1ing of bis cn can pleaſe, For it 


be d aft pened to young Men, and often even to 


ain er o giwing, /o far as even to doze upon 
ar Work wxwith too much Eagerneſs of apy, 
ö Lavi now tell you, how a regſenable 


% of the greateſt Wit, to waſte their Spirits, 
e cu conſume theinjelves with Anxiety and Pain 


len ought to carry himſelf on this Occaſion. It 


d wil tain, that abe cughi to uſe cur beſt Endea- 


Perfection to our Works ; 


Pur io give the laſt 
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yet it is always to bè underſtood, that aue nl 


1 * 7 
tempt no more than what is in the Compaſ vs 
| our Genius, and according to our Vein, In e 
| to make a true Progreſs, ? grant that. Dilgu uit 
| end Study are both requifite ; but this Io 
ought to hade no Mixture, either of See / 
| nion, Obſtinacy, or Anxiety; for which Mc. 
| ſon, if it blows a happy Gale, wwe muſt fee 
all our Sails, though in ſo doing it ſometimes r al 
pens, that we follow thoſe Motions where our We « 
. | tural Heat is more powerful than our Care a ; 
| | our Correneſs, provided we abuſe not this l rar 
| cence, and ſuffer not ourſelves to be deceived ¶ ve 
| 7; for all our Productions cannot fail to pl on 
| As at the Moment of their Birth, as being an: 
|. 5 to us. 18 | | —_ 7 
| | © 61. Becauſe the greateſt Beauties cannot alu 4 
I 5 Be expreſſed for Want of Terms, &c. I hat g 
1 1 5 learned from the Mouth of Monſieur 4% al 
| . oy, that he had oftentimes heard Gu: fi hic 
| that no Man could give a Rule of the greati|nd 
| Beauties; and that the Knowledge of them wilt 
| fo abſtruſe, that there was no manner of fu ere 
|| Ms ing which could expreſs them. This comes ji on 
|. Declam. 19. to what Zuintilian ſays, that Things incurs 
It ble wanted Words to expreſs them; fur Jone Mente 
i them are too great, and too much elevated, f e. 
be comprehended by human Diſcour/e. Fru at 
hence it proceeds that the beſt Judges, w adi 
they admire a noble Picture, ſeem to be es 
tened to it; and when they come to then tio 
ſelves, you would ſay they had loſt the Muſe 
Oo RF TS _ + 
* Libs. Paufiacd torpes, inſane, Tabella, ſays * lingo 
IMs 2+ race: And Symmachus + ſays, that the Cm he! 
1 l 8 neſs of Aſtoniſpment hinders Men from givin hic 
: Ji Applauſe. The Italians ſay, Opera da nt. 
LOU s 


fire, when a Thing is wonderfully 1 
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1 2 chief Examples of this Art, &c. He means 
e moſt knowing and beſt Painters of Anti- 
Wuity, that is to ſay, from the laſt two Ages 


Wo our Times. 


ces only Monſters, that is to ſay, Things out 


fall probable Reſemblance; ſuch Things as 


Wc often found in the Works of Pietro Teſta. 


BS er happens (ſays Dionyſius Longinus, 2 
rave Author) that ſome Men, imagining them- 


es 70 be pelſeſſed with a divine Fury; far 


on being carried into the Rage of Bacchana- 
ans, often fall into Toys and Trifles which are 
= Pucrilities. | 


g is not only pleaſing and divertiſing, but 


Hhich Antiquity has had the moſt beautiful 


tory before our Eyes, as if the Thing 
ere at this very Time effectually in Ac- 


res, wherein thoſe noble Deeds are repre- 


tates, and imprints it the more deeply 
to our Imagination and our Memory. 


hich contain, and are at the ſame Time 


ous and eſtimable. 
G2 


Choſe Maſter-pieces of Antiquity, which were 


A Subject beautiful and noble, &c. Paint- g 
alſo a kind of Memorial of thoſe Things 


on; even fo far, that beholding the Pic- 


ated, we find ourſelves ſtung with a Deſire 

i endeavoufing ſomewhat, which is like 
at Action there expreſſed, as if we were 

WE:ing it in the Hiſtory. The Beauty of 
e ubjeQ& inſpires us with Love and Admi- 
ation for the Pictures, as the fair Mixture 
Þuſes us to enter into the Subject which it 


heſe are two Chains which are interlinked ; 
ntained, and whoſe Matter is equally pre- 
| And 


nd alſo moderates that Fury of the Fancy, N 66. 


Sc. There is in the Latin Text, which pro- 
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noble in their Kinds; replacing che 
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ſtruct, and to clear the Underſtanding, The 


De Opt. 
Gen. Orat, 


074 


of many Pieces, to produce one and the ſame 


Parts, of which we are to foreſee the Aopree- 


| | order ly Placing of Things, both in general 


C75: 


Kc. Our Author eſtabliſhes three Parts of 


DRAwIN G, and the CoLourinc, which 
in ſome Places, he alſo calls the CRomaric, 


Trouble of diſcuſſing this Matter, I wall on 


others have named, are reducible into theft 
three, which are mentioned by our Author, 


properly meant by the Word Salt. 
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And ingenious, &c. Aliquid Jalis, ſome. 
what that is well ſeaſoned, fine and picquant, 
extraordinary, of a high Reliſh, proper to in- 


Painters ought to do like the Orators (ſays 
Cicero). Let them inſtruct, let them diver. 
tiſe, and let them move us; this is what i; 


On which the Sketch (as it may be called) 
of the Picture is to be diſpoſed, &c. It is not 
without Reaſon, nor by Chance, that ur 
Author uſes the Word Machina. A Me 
chine is a juſt Aſſembling or Combination 


Effet. And the Diſpoſition in a Pitture \ 
nothing elſe but an Aſſembling of man 


ment with each other, and the Juſtneſs to 
produce a beautiful Effect, as you ſhall fe 
in the 4th Precept, which is concerning the 
Oeconomy. This is alſo called the Compeþe 
tion, by which is meant the Diſtribution and 


and in particular. 
Which is what we properly call Inventin, 


Painting, the InveEnTION, the DESSIN 
Many Authors who have written of Painting 
multiply the Parts according to their Ples 
ſure; and, without giving you or myſelf the 
tell you, that all the Parts of Painting whidl 

For which Reaſon I efleem this Diviſoo 


to be the juſteſt; and, as theſe zbree Part 
| ne, 8 | = 


Art of Painting, 
are ential to Painting, ſo no Man can be 
Wrruly called a Painter, who does not poſſeſs 
mem all together; in the ſame Manner that 
Ne cannot give the Name of Man to any 
Creature, which is not compoſed of Body, 
aul and Rea/on, which are the three Parts 
W neceſſarily conſtituent of a Man, How there- 


Painters, who can only copy and purloin 


not | 

our their whole Indufiry ; and with that only 
. alent would paſs for able Painters ? And, 
tin do not tell me, that many great Artiſts 


you, that it had been their better Courſe 


have not thereby done themſelves much Ho- 


Part of their Reputation. Let us then con- 
the clude, that al! Painters ought to acquire 
mm wt Part of Excellence; not to do it, is to 
and want Courage, and not dare to ſhew them- 


W ſelves. It is to creep and grovel on the 


RO imita. ores fervum pecus “ it is with Painters, 
in reference to their Productions, as it is with 


to both; much Sweat and Labour is required, 
but it is better to expoſe our Works, and 
leave them liable to Cenſure for fifteen Years, 
man to bluſh for them at the End of fifty. 

On this account it is neceſſary for a Painter 
t) begin early to do ſomewhat of his own, 
and to accuſtom himſelf to it by continual 


theſe Exerciſe ; for ſo long as endeavouring to ; 
hor, rale himſelf, he fears falling, he ſhall be 
vin always on the Ground. See the following 


Obſervation. 


fore can they pretend to the Quality of 


Win: Works of others, who therein employ 
have done this; for I can eaſily anſwer 


Ito have abſtained from % doing; that they 


nour, and that Copying was not the beſt 


Ground ; it is to deſerve this juſt Reproach, 


_ 0747075: A good Beginning is always coſtly 


3 Invention 
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often taken for the Mues themſelves; andi 


they) invented; and in general the Belles Ly, 


our Author ſpeaks, and with which he woll 
have a Painter furniſh himſelf ſufficient; 


not, and who finds not of himſelf, how mug 


Obſervations on the 

Invention is a Kind of Muſe, which bor! 
pqſelſèd of the other Advantages common t ith 

Sifters, & e. The Attributes of the Muſerar 


is in this Senſe, that Invention is here call 
a Muſe. Authors aſcribe to each of them 
particular the Sciences which they have ({ 


tres, becaule they contain almoſt all the othen n 


Theſe Sciences are thoſe Advantages of which 


And in Truth, there is no Man, though hy 
Underſtanding be very mean, who band 


Learning is neceſſary to animate his Genin 1 
and to complete it. And the Reaſon of thy 1 
is, that they who have ſtudied, have not onh 1 
ſeen and learned many excellent Things U wh: 

their Courſe of Studies; but alſo they hav MW Lic 
acquired by that Exerciſe a great Facility df ] 

profiting themſelves, by reading good A. of! 

thors. They who will make Profeſſion 0 7 
Painting, muſt heap up Treaſures out of ther 1 

Reading; and there they will find may With: 

wonderful Means of raiſing themſelves abox 
others, who can only creep upon the Ground, i | * 

or if they elevate themſelves, it is only to ſil ] 
from a higher Place, becauſe they ſerve then. ] 
| ſelves of other Mens Wings, neither unde. orc 
ſanding their Uſe, nor their Virtue. It be 
true, that it is not the preſent Mode fort for 

Painter to be ſo knowing: And if any ſin 
them in theſe Times be found to have either WW Mi 
a great Wit or much Learning, the Mult- WW fee 

tude would not fail to ſay, that it was gra ln ' 

Pity ; and that the Youth might have com C/ 

to ſomewhat in the practical Part of the La WW i: 


0! 


Art of Painting. 


or it may be in the Treaſury, or in the Fami- 


f Deſtiny of Painting in theſe latter Ages. By 


art E 

i Learning, it is not fo much the Knowledge of 
mme Greet and Latin Tongue, which is here 
to be underſtood, as the reading of good Au- 


thors, and underſtanding thoſe Things of 
W which they treat: For Tran/lations being 
W made of the % Authors, there is not any 


in painter who is not capable, in ſome ſort, 
ul Woof underſtanding thaſe Books of Humanity, 
YG which are comprehended under the Name of 


the Belles Lettres. In my Opinion, the Books 
which are of the moſt Advantage to thoſe of 
the Profeſſion, are theſe which follow: | 
The Bible. 8 | 


th The Hiftory of Fo/ephur © 
nh The Raman Hiſtory of Coeffetran, for thoſe 


yd Homer, whom Pliny calls the Fountain-head 
A*. of Invention and noble Thoughts. 3 

Virgil, and in him, particularly his Æneis. 
heit The Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Godau, or 


the Abridgment of Baronius. 


dove Ovid's Metamorpheſes. | : 
und, WW The Pictures of Philoftratus. Table. 
fall Plutarch's Lives. 3 5 
zen. Pauſanias, who is wonderful for giving of 
der. great Ideas; and chiefly for ſuch as are to 
It be placed at a Diſtance, or caſt behind, and 
or or the combining of Figures. This Author, 
ya in Conjunction with Homer, makes a good 
ite E Mingle of what is pleaſing, and what is per- 
real The Religion of the ancient Romans, by du 
006 BH Chou! ; and in Engliſh, Gedwin's Roman An- 
LAV, Nzuities. : : ö . 
0! | 


lies of ſome Noblemen. So wretched is the 


who underſtand the French; and that of Titus 


G 8 Trajan's 
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Ob ſervatitus on the 
Frajan's Pillar, with the Diſcourſe whid 


a 
explains the Figures on it, and inftrads; bro 
Painter in thoſe Things with which he iet! 

_ diſpenfibly to be acquainted. This is one en. 
the moſt principal and moſt learned Book, ni 
which we have for the Modes, the Cuſem hen 
the Arms, and the Religion of the Roman Wm 

Falio Romano made his chief Studies on e 

Marble itſelf. - Ing 
The Books of Medals. » ME ou 
Ihe Baſs Relief of Perrier, and other, ug 
with their Explanations at the Bottom of ae. 
Pages, which give a perfect Underſtandig ia! 

of them. | £6 BY =; - 
 Horace's Art of Poetry, becauſe of the R-BW-/:- 
lation which there is betwixt the Ra: in 
Poetry, and thoſe of Painting. / 
And other Books of the like Nature, ti: 

Reading of which are profitable to warm H 
Imagination: Such as in Exgliſb, are Spencer: 7: 
F airy Queen 3 the P aradiſe Loſt 5 of Miltn J V Ac 
Tafſo, tranſlated by Fairfax; and the Hilton er, 
of Polybius, by Sir Henry Shere. Ing 

Some Romances alſo are very capable Ire 
entertaining the Genius, and of ſtrengther Meet 
ing it, by the noble Ideas which they gt en 
of Things: But there is this Danger in then, ny 
that they almoſt always corrupt the Tuer 
of Hiſtory. e na 
There are alſo other Books which a Paint! Matti 
may uſe upon ſome particular Occaſions, al A 
only when he wants them: Such are, ervi 
The Mythology of the Gods. Y . 
The [mages of the Gods. [ p; 
The Iconology. 1 una 
The Tables of Hyginus. Del 
The practical Perſpective. Feli 
And ſome others, not here mentioned. ib 


Thu 


« 


d. 
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Art of Painting. 


nus it is neceſſary, that they who are de- 
bious of a Name in Painting, ſhould read 


at Leiſure-Times theſe Books with Dili- 


ence; and make their Obſervations of ſuch 
rings as they find for their Purpoſe in 
Whem, and of which they believe they may 
Wome Time or other have Occaſion. Let 
e [macination be employed in this Read- 
Dig; and let them make Sketches, and light 


ouches of thoſe Ideas, which that Read- 


Dig forms in their Imagination. Q#intilian, 
WT :c//z;, or whoever was the Author of that 


ialogue, which is called, in Latin, De Cau- 


Vcorruptæ Eloguentize, ſays, that Painting 


ſembles Fire, which is fed by the Fuel, in- 
lamed by Motion, and gathers Strength ty 


WE :riing: For the Power of the Genius is oniy 
3 pugmented by the Afundance of Matter to ſup- 
Wy it; and it is impoſſible to make a great and 


' gnificent Wort, if that Matter be wanting, 


or diſpaſed rightly. And therefore a Pain- 


er, who has a Genius, gets nothing by 
eng Thinking, and taking all imaginable 
ire to make a noble Compoſition, if he be 
get aſſiſted by thoſe Studies which I have 


Pentioned. All that he can gain by it, is, 
Poly to weary his Imagination, and to travel 


ver many vaſt Countries, without dwelling 
n any one Thing which can give him Satil- 


action. | 


All the Bocks which I have named may be 


Friceable to all Sorts of Perſons, as well as 
Wo Painters, As for thoſe Books «» hich were 


| particular Uſe to them, they were unfor- 


Wnately loſt in thoſe Ages which were before 
W lavention of Printing. The Copyers, neg- 


Qing (probably out of Ignorarce) to tran- 


Fribe them, as not finding themſelves capable 


G 5 of 


86 DIE: Obſervations on the 

* That is to of making the demonſtrative Figures“. f 

'F the Eye, by the mean Times, it is evidently known 
= e 5 por the Relation of Authors, that we have lo 
ic, fifty Volumes of them at the leaſt : See Pliy 
in his 35th Book; and Franc. Junius in his 
Chapter of the 2d Book of the Painting of th 
Ancients, Many Moderns have written cf i 
with ſmall Succeſs, taking a large Compah, 
| without coming directly to the Point, au 
1 | talking much, without ſaying any thing; yt 
g ſome of them have acquitted themſelves fu 
ceſsfully enough. Amongſt others, Leonarh 
da Vinci (though without Method); Pa 
Lomaxxo, whoſe Book is good for the greate| 
Part, but whoſe Diſcourſe is too diffuſive an 
very tireſome ; John Baptiſt Armenini, Fran 
ciſcus Junius, and Monſieur de Cambray, U 
whoſe Preface I rather invite you, than n 
his Book. We are not to forget what Mo. 
fieur Felebien has written of the hiſtoric 
Piece of Alexander, by the Hand of Monſieu 
le Brun; beſides, that the Work itſelf is ven 
eloquent, the Foundations which he eſtabliſhq 
for the making of a good Picture are wot 
derfully ſolid. Thus I have given you vey 
near the Library of a Painter, and a Catalog 
of ſuch Books as he ought either to read hi 
ſelf, or have read to him; at leaſt if he wil 
not ſatisfy himſelf with poſiefling Paintig 


—_—_ — r 
a... py = 8 


+ as the moſt ſordid of all Trades, and not 
; the nobleſt of ali Arts. 5 4 
4 C77. I is the Buſins/s of a Painter in his Chi 
$3 / Attitudes, &c. See here the moi nyo pli 
Ki tant Precept of all thoſe which relate to Pe 
1 ing. It belongs properly to a Painter alot in 
14 ang all the reſt are borrowed, either Fi 
1 Learning or ſrom Phyfic, or from the Mt. 
|! | matics, or in ſhort, from other Ars: For i (i 
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Art of Painting. 
W:;; ſufficient to have a natural Wit and Learn- 
Wing to make that which we call in Painting, 
: good Invention; for the Deſign, we muſt 
have ſome Infight into Azaromy, To make 
W Buildings, and other Things in Per/pe&#ive, 
W we muſt have Knowledge in the Matbematics; 
and other Arts will bring in their Quera's, to 
W furniſh out the Matter of a good Picture. But 
for the Ozconomy, or Ordering of the Whole 
W together, none but only the Painter can un- 
W deritand it; becauſe the End of the Artiſt is 
pleaſingly to deceive the Eyes, which he can 
never accompliſh, if this Part be wanting to 
him. A Picture may have an ill Effect, 
though the Invention of it be truly underſtood, 
the Deen of it correct, and the Colours of it 
„he moſt beautiful and nne that can be em- 
n oF ployed in it. And on the contrary, we may 
lon WS behold other Pictures ill invented, ill deſigned, 
ri 2nd painted with the moſt common Colours, 
Sel which ſhall have a very good Effect, and 
ver which ſhall more pleafingly deceive : Nothing In Oecono- 
lh % be a Man /o much as Order, ſays Xenophon ; mico. 
Won 2nd Horace, in his Ar: of Poetry, lays it down 
ven as a Rule 5 | | 
Joga | MELTS Bo 5» | 
i = Singula gquæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
2 WIR 3 e 
nting Set all Things in their own peculiar Place; 
not 9G And incu that Order is the greateſt Grace. 


Cui This Precept is properly the Uſe and Ap- 

op plication of all the reſt ; for which Reaſon it 

Pain requires much Judgment. You are therefore 

lone in ſuch manner to foreſee Things, that your 

F kicture may be painted in your Head, before 

ale comes upon the Canvas: V ben Menander 

For (days a celebrated Author) had ordered the Comm, ve- 
cnc, of bis Comedys he held it to be in a man- tus. 


ner 


firſt Verſe of it. It is an undoubted Truth 


- thic Caftles, made at ſeveral Times; and 


two ſeveral and diſtin& Parts. In Effeq, 


| firſt, and is commonly comprehended und 


finds out the Subjects, and makes a Choi 
treat; and the Dai eſetion diftributes thoſ 


Things which are thus found each to its pro- 
per Place, and accommodates the Figures and 


ort of Mufic to the Ears. 


— 


the Subject; and that the Picture at the fi 


Obſervations on the 
ner already made, though he had not begun th 


that they who are endued with this Foreſight, 
work with incredible Pleaſure and Fac 
lity ; others, on the contrary, are perpetual 
changing and rechanging their Work, which, 
when it is ended, leaves them but Anxiety 
for all their Pains. It ſeems to me, that the 
ſorts of Pictures remind us of thoſe old 67 


which hold together only as it were by Rag 
and Patches. 8 ga] 2:48] 

It may be inferred from that which I har 
ſaid, that the Invention and the Diſpoſition ar 


though the laſt of them depends upon the 


it; yet we ate to take great Care that we d 
not confound them. The Invention ſimply 


of them ſuitable to the Hiſtory which ve 


the Groupes in particular, and the Tout En 
ſemble (or Whole together) of the Picture i 
general: So that this Oeconomy produces tit 
ſame Effect in Relation 20 the Eyes, <5 a Gin 


There is one Thing of great Conſequence 
to be obſerved in the Occonomy of the whelt 
Work; which is, that at the firſt Sight wt 
may be given to underſtand the Quality d 


Glance of the Eye, may inſpire us with tit 
principal Paſſion of it: For Example, if tt 
Subject which you have undertaken to tre 
be of Joy, it is neceſſary that every =y | 

Which 


. 


Art of Painting. 

ich enters into your Picture ſhould contri- 

bute to that Paſſion ; ſo that the Beholders 

ſhall immediately be moved with it. If the 

Subjekt be mournful, let every Thing in it 

have a Stroke of Sadneſs; and ſo of the other 

paſſions and Qualities of the Subjects. 
Let there be a genuine and lively Expreſſion J 81. 

/ the Subje?, conformable to the T ext of an- 

len Authors, &c. Take Care that the Li- 

cences of Painters be rather to adorn the Hiſ- 

W tory, than to corrupt it. And though Ho- = 

ace gives Permiſſion to Painters and Poets to - a of 

dare every Thing, yet he encourages neither * © 

of them to make Things out of Nature or 

Veriſimility; for he adds immediately after, 


But let ihe Bounds of Licences be fed; 

Not Things of diſagreeing Natures mix d. 

fot Street with Sour, nor Birds with Ser- 
pents joined; „ | 

Nor the furce Lich with i be fearful Hind. 


The Thoughts of a Man endued with god 
Jenſe, are not of kin to viſionary Madneſs ; 
Men in Fevers are only capable of ſuch 
PDeeams. Ireat then the Subjects of your 
Wi ictures with all poflible Faith fulneſs, and 
ale your Licences with a becoming Boldneſs, 
provided they be ingenious, and not immo- 
Wcerae int extravagant, _ . 
Yate Care that aubatſocder mates nothing to © 83. 
our Subject, &c. Nothing deadens ſo much 
Ine Compoſition of a Picture, as Figures 
which are not appertaining to the Subject ; 
Ne nay call them pleaſantly enough, F gures 
e ert. 4 U 
7% Part of Painting ſo rarely met wvith, d. 87, 
Kc. I hat is to lay, Invention, | 


Which 
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90 
N 89. 


q 92. 


| he might afk it of her; but he, being ipng. 
rant of what might be moſt beautiful in th 


to make his Choice. The Goddeſs bore hin 
had perceived that all celeſtial Things wen 


difficult. Corinth was heretofore the Center 


121. fection, &c. This was in the Time of An. 
ander the Great, and laſted even to Auguffii 


cas the Emperor; when Vices prevailing ove! 


Obſervations on ie 
Which wwas ftolen by Prometheus, Sc. Tj, 
Poets feign, that Prometheus formed out d 
Clay ſo fair a Statue, that Minerva one D 


having long admired it, ſaid to the Wal 3 


man, that if he thought there was any thin 
in Heaven which could add to its Perfection 


Habitation of the Gods, deſired Leave tha 
he might be carried thither, and being ther 


thither upon her Shield; and, fo ſoon as te 


animated with Fire, he ſtole a Parcel of it, 
which he carried down to the Earth, and ay. i 
plying it to the Stomach of his Statue, en. i 
livened the whole Body. Ant 

That it happens not to every one to ſee Co. 
rinth, Sc. This is an ancient Proverb, which 
ſignifies, that every Man has not the Genius 
nor the Diſpoſition, that is neceſſary for the 
Sciences; neither yet a Capacity fit for the 
Undertaking of Things, which are great and 


of all Arts, and the Place whither they ſent 
all thoſe whom they would render capable d 
any thing. Cicero calls it the Light of al 
Græcia. IF IR ds {02/0 

It arrived at length to that Height of Pu. 


under whoſe Reign, Painting fell to great 
Decay: But under the Emperors, Domitian 
Nerwva and Trajan, it appeared in its primi 
tive Luſtre, which laſted to the Time of PH 


the Arts, and War being kindled throup) 
all Europe, and eſpecially in Lombardy — 
| ons 


Art f Painting. 5 
ſioned by the Irruption of the Hunt) Painting 
Vas totally extinguiſhed. And if ſome few 
in the ſucceeding Ages ſtrained themſelves to 


illuſtrious Painters who preceded them. At 
length, in the fourteenth Century, ſome there 
were who began to ſet it again on foot; and 


ſixteenth, it appeared in much Splendor, by 
of Italy, who were in perfect Poſſeſſion of it. 


Since thoſe happy Times, which were ſo fruit- 
fal of the noble Arts, we have alſo had ſome 


knowing Painters, but very few in Number, 


00. becauſe of the little Inclination which Sove- 


uch WW reign Princes have had for Painting: But, 


Thanks to the Zeal of our great Monarch, 


the and to the Care of his firſt Miniſter, Mon- 
the ſieur Colbert, we may ſhortly behold it more 
and flouriſhing than ever. bees 
nter An Attitude therefore muſt be choſen accord. 
ſent BY ing 70 their Tafte, &c. This is the ſecond 
ed Part of Painting, which is called Den, or 
f all Drawing. As the Ancients have ſought as 
noch as poſſible whatſoever contributes to 
Per. the making of a perfect Body; fo they have 
{or diligently examined in what conſiſts the 


beauty of good Attitudes, as their Works 
ſufficiently inform us. FRE 

The Parts of it muſt be great, &c. Vet not 
he means, that, in a noble Attitude, the 


toremoſt, rather than the leſs; for which 


revive it, it was rather in finding out the moſt 
glaring, gaudy, and coſtly Colours, than in 
imitating the harmonious Simplicity of thoſe 


means of many knowing Men in all Parts 


o great as to exceed a juſt Proportion. But 
greateſt Parts of the Body ought to appear 


Reaſon, in another Paſſage, he vehemently 
N Jorbichs 


91 


it may truly be ſaid, that about the End of bs 
me fifteenth Age, and the Beginning of our 


q 103, 


J 104. 


Obſervations on the 

forbids the Foreſhortenings, becauſe they 
make the Parts appear little, though 0 

themſelves they are great. 
C 104. And large, &C. To avoid the dry Mart 
ner, ſuch as is moſt commonly the Natuy 
which Lucas van e and Albert Dure, 

i have imitated. 

105. Coentraſted by contrary Motions, the moſt n. 
ble Parts foremoſt i in Sight, and each Figure cam. 
fe ully poijed on its own Center, &c. The Mo. 
tions are never natural, when the Member 
; are not equally balanced on their Center: 
and theſe Members cannot be balanced 
their Center in an Equality of Weight, but 
they mult contraſt-each o her. A Man who 
dances on the Rope, wakes a manifeſt De. 
monſtration of this Truth. - The Body is 1 
Weight balanced on its Feet, as upon two 5. 
dots; and though one of the Feet mol com- 
menly bears the Weight, yet we ſee that the 
whole Weight reſts centra/ly upon it: Info 
much that if (for Example) one Arm is 
ſtretched out, it muſt of Neceſſity be either, 
that the other Arm or the Leg be caſt back. 
ward, or the Body ſomewhat bowed on the 
oppoſite Side, fo as to make an — 
and be in a Situation which 1s unforced. 
may be, 1 ſeldom (if it be not in a 
Men) that the Feet bear equally ; and for 
that Jime half the Weight is equally diftn- 
buted on each Foot. You ought to make 
Uſe of the ſame Prudence, if one Foot bears 
three Parts in four of the Burden, and that 
the otter Foot bears the remaining Part, 
This in general is what may be ſaid of the 
Balance, and the Libration of the Body. In 
particular, there may many Things be ſaid," 
which are very uſeſul and curious, of which 


you 


a . 


Art of Painting. 


Jubject; and one may truly fay, that the 
PDomgabration is the beſt and ſoundeſt Part of 
all his Book of Painting. It begins at the 


8 1oto del Corpo humano, that 18, the Motion of 


Things of great Profit, for what concerns the 
Contraſt, I Will only ſay in general, that 
nothing gives ſo much Grace and Life to 
Figures: See the 14th Precept, and what J 
ſay upon it in the Remarks, 

The Paris muſt be drawn with. flowing, 
ellding Outlines, &c, The Reaſon of this pro- 


are as ſo many Well-Buckets; when one of 
them acts and draws, it is neceſſary that the 
other muſt obey ; ſo that the Muſcles which 
act, drawing always towards their Principal, 
and thoſe which obey, ſtretching in Length, 
and on the Side of their Inſertion ; it muſt 


in Waves: But beware, leſt in giving this 
Form to the Parts, you do not break the 
Bones which ſuſtain them, and which always 


r muſt make them appear firm, 
fri. This Maxim 1s not altogether ſo general, 
ake but that Actions may be found where the 


Maſſes of the Muſcles are ſituate one over 


mon. The Outlines, which are in Waves, give 
not only a Grace to the Parts, but alſo to 


Inde whole Body, when it is only ſupported 
aid, en one Leg; as we ſee in the Figures of Au- 
hich 


lieus, Melenger, the Venus Of Medices, that of 
2] wu the 


W you may ſatisfy yourſelves in Lecnardo da 
Vd. He has done wonderfully well on that 


4 buman Brdy, You will there find mauy 


sit Chapter, and concludes at the 27 3d. 
I would alſo adviſe you to read Paulo L- 
mazzo, in his 6th Book, Chapter 4th, Del 


| C 107. 


ceeds from the Action of the Muſcles, which 


needs follow, that the Parts muſt be deſigned _ 


againſt another; but that is not very com- 


— 
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the J. atican, the two others of Borg heſe, and 
Bacchus of Borghe/e, and that of Ludbviſo 


Obſervations onthe 
that of Flora, of the Goddeſs Veſta, the tw 
and in fine, of the greateſt Number of the 


ancient Figures, which are ſtanding, and Wh 
which always reſt more upon one Foot tha the 
the other. Beſides, that the Figures and mu 
their Parts, ought almoſt always to haye: Vit 
ſerpentine and flaming Form naturally; thee ren 
Sorts of Outlines have, I know not what « WW 6:: 
Life and ſeeming Motion in them, whic {Wo | 
very much reſembles the. Activity of the for 
Flame and of the Serpent. * in 
112. According to the Rules of Anatomy, . Mh 
This Part is nothing known at preſen Art 
amongſt our modern Painters. I have ſhew MW his 
the Profit, and even the Neceſſity of it M hae 
the Preface of a little Enitome vhich Ibu fr: 
made, and which Monſieur Torrebat has pu- 
liſhed. I know there are ſome who think 
this Science a kind of Monfter, and belien 
it to be of no Advantage, either becauſe thy 
are mean ſpirited, or that they have not cur. 
ſidered the Want which they have of it ; 0 Fg 
reflected, as they ought, on its Importance; et 
contenting themſelves with a certain Track, div 
to which they have been uſed. But certaly'® 
it is, that whoever is capable of ſuch ehe 
Thought, will never be capable of becoming ner 
©, & great eigne 1 25..287 þ 
q 113. Un: Imitation of the Greek Forms, hea 
TLohat 1s to ſay, according to the anclel 1 
Statues, which for the mott part come fru 
Greece. © * ee 
© 114. Let there be a perfect Relation betavixt i 1 
Paris and the Whele, &c. or let them ago able 
well together, which is the ſame Thing. mA a 


Meaning in this Place, is, to * of 4 


TIuſtuel 


„ of Painting: 2 
juſtneſs of Proportions, and of the Harmony 
which they make with one another. Many 

famous Authors have thoroughly treated this 


te Matter. Amongſt others, Paulo Lomaxxo, 
nl WE whoſe firſt Book ſpeaks of nothing elſe: But 
an WW there are ſo many Sub- diviſions, that a Reader 
ul mutt have a good Brain, not to be turned 


with them. See thoſe which our Author has 


ea 

e remarked in general, on the moſt beautiful 
t of Statues of the Ancients. believe them to be 
ich ſo mach the better, as they are more con- 


te formable to thoſe which Vitruwvius gives us, 
in the fr/ Chapter of his third Book; and 
&, WE which he tells us, that he learned from the 
ſent Artiſts themſelves ; becauſe in the Preface to 
ev his / ent Book, he makes his Boaſt to have 
tu had them from others, and particularly from 
han Architects and Painter. © 
pub 5 . NY 
ink i IO IIS 
lien The Meaſures of a human Beay. 
=, | The Ancients have commonly allowed 
10 Fight Heads to their Figures; though ſome 
net; Wo! them have but ſeven : But we ordinarily 
rack, divide the Figures into ten Faces“; that is This de- 
rain Wo fay, from the Crown of the Head to dt en be 
ce Sole of the Foot, in the following Man- N 
ming a . .die Perſons, 
From the Crown of the Head to the Fore- The A210 
bead, is the third Part of a Face. fe and Venus 
cient The Face begins at the Root of the loweſt 23 


IN ; = bade more 
Fairs, which are upon the Forehead, and ends . ten ; 


at the Bottom of the Chin. Faces. 


The Face is divided into three proportion- 
apr ble Parts; the firſt contains the Forehead, 
„e ſecond the Noſe, and the third the Mouth 


ind the Chin, : 
From 


n 


4 
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995 . Obſervations on the 


From the Chin to the Pit, betwixt th 
Collar-Bones, are two Lengths of a Noke, e F 
From the Pit, betwixt the Collar-Bones, U Ti 
the Bottom of the Breaſt, one Face. Th 
*The Apollo “ From the Bottom of the Breaſts to ver) 
3 oh Navel, one Face. Her. 


* TheApollo  * From the Navel to the Genitories, on 
has haif a Face. 
Noſe more; From the Genitoties to the upper Par d 
8 the 1 "per the Knee, two Faces. | 
vo * The Knee contains half a Face. 


Medices ; From the lower Part of the Knee to the 
to the lower Ancle, two Faces. 


| | Part of the From the Ancle to the Sole of hs = in, 
| __ "i halt a Face. Fo 
I} 3 „ A Man, when his Arms are firetched m A 
19 is, from the longeſt Finger of his right Hufen 
19 to the longeſt of his left, as broad 25 hei ve 
qi long. lows 
13 From one Side of the Breafls to the other, f 
Ti two Faces, "i 
w=_- I.1he Bone of the Arm, * ee hv Fa 
| | 4 Length of two Faces, from the Shoulder at, 
{4 the Elbow. - Mm 
19 Prom the End of the Elbow to the Rad co: 
15 of the little Finger, the Bone called Cue! 
14 us, with Part of the Hand, contains tw 7 / 
1 Faces. al, 
F From the Box of the Shoulder-Blade, 6 ith 
| i; the Pit betwixt the Collar-Bones, one Face, eat 
£ If you would be ſatisfied in the Meaſu r 
1 of Breadth, from the Extremity of one u Jak 
1 S en ſo that this Breadth (houl<y 
Þ be equal to the Length of the Body, you mW: 
3.8 obſerve, that the Boxes of the Eibows vat 
$4 the Humerus, and of the Humerus, with Hu 
Wit Shoulder-Blade, bear the Proportion of Mee 
Wit a Face, when the Arms are ſtretched ng hit 
j 0 
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N Art of Painting. 
The Sole of the Foot is the ſixth Part of 


le Figure. 
The Hand is the Length of a Face. 
The Thumb contains a Noſe. | 


4 


Pere the Muſcle diſappears, which makes 
e Breaſt, called the Pectoral Muſcle, to the 
Widdle of the Arm, four Noſes. 


Inning of the Hand, five Noſes. 
The longeſt Toe is a Noſe long. 
The two utmoſt Parts of the Teats, and 
e Pit betwixt the Collar-Bones of a Wo- 
an, make an equilatera] Triangle. 
For the Breadth of the Limbs, no preciſe 
eaſures can be given; becauſe the Meaſures 
wemielves are changeable, according to the 
vality of the Perſons, and W to the 
lovement of the Muſcles. 
If you would know the Proportions more 
WE:ticalarly, you may ſee them in Paulo Lo- 


aſt, and to make Remarks on them; every 
lan according to his own Judgment, and 
coding to the Occaſion which he has for 
em, | 

Thouph Perſpecti ve cannot be called a perſd 
l, &c. That is to ſay, purely of itſelf, 


le, ithout Prudence and Diſcretion. The 
ace, eateſt Part of thoſe who underſtand it, 
afro 71.15 to practiſe it too regularly, often 
Jy BE {uch Things as ſhock the Sight, tho? 
boden are within the Rules. If all thoſe 
z mil feat Painters, who have left us ſuch fir 
* atforms, had rigorouſly obſerved it in their 
1 


f hccount in it. They had indeed made 
" * more regularly true, but withal 


very 


The Inſide of the Arm, from the Place 


From the Middle of the Arm to the Be- 


220: It 15 good to read them, Once at 


gures, they had not wholly found their 
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Times have not found it to their Purpoſe i 


Part fo exactly as Perſpective ordains : I 
he who would imitate the Frontiſpiece of the 


groſly deceived ; ſince the Columns, whig 


_ Corniſh of the Palazzo Farne/e, which make 
ſo beautiful an Effect below, when views 


ſee that the higheſt Figures are greater thay 


them in that Manner; and which, thoughit 


2 notwithſtanding is no Rule of Perſpedius 


Example) the Figures whic 


on this general Obſervation, that we may 


(or Convenience) whenſoever Occaſion ſul 
offer. We may alſo ſee another Example i 
the Baſe of the Farneſfan Hercules; whichl 


Obſervations on the 
very unpleaſing. There is great Appearany 
that the Architects and Statuaries of formy 


ways; nor have followed the Geometric 


Rotunda according to Perſpective, would by 


are at the Extremities, have more Diamet 
than thoſe which are in the Middle. Th 


more nearly, will be found not to have i 
juſt Meaſures. In the Pillar of Trajan, we 


thoſe below; and make an Effect quite conf 
trary to Perſpective, increaſing according u 
the Meaſure of their Diſtance. I know then 
is a Rule which teaches a Way of making 


is to be found in ſome Books of PerſpeCtin 


ecauſe it is never made Uſe of, but on 
when we find it for our Purpoſe ; for if ( 
f are at the Ty 

of Traj an's Pillar, were but as great as thi 
which are at the Bottom, they would not it 
for all that againſt Perſpective: And thus we 
may ſay, with more Reaſon, that it is a Rul 
of Decorum in Perſpective, to eaſe the Sigh 
and to render Objects more agreeable. Iti 


tabliſh in Perſpective the Rules of Decorm 


not upon the Level, but on an eaſy Decliviſ 
en the advanced Part, that the Feet of th 


Figut 


Art F Painting. 
gute may not be hidden from the Sight, to 
De End that it may appear more pleaſing: 
hich the noble Authors of theſe Things 
we done; not in Contempt of Geometry 
d Perſpective, but for the Satisfaction of 
e Eyes, which was the End they propoſed 
themſelves in all their Works. | EL 
We muſt therefore underſtand Per/pe#ive, 
a Science which is abſolutely neceſſary, 
Wd which a Painter muſt not want; yet with- 
Pt ſubjecting ourſelves ſo wholly to it, as to 
come Slaves of it. We are to follow it, 
hen it leads us in a pleaſing Way, and 
ews us pleaſing ors 2h but tor ſome Time 
 forſake it, if it leads us through Mire or 
a Precipice. Endeavour after that which 
aiding to your Art, and convenient, but 
'oid whatſoever is repugnant to it, as the 
oth Rule teaches. LO; 
les every Member be made for its own Head, J 126. 
cc. That is to ſay, you ought not to ſet . 
Wc Head of a young Man on the Body of an 
id one; nor make a white Hand for a wi- 
hered Body: Not to habit a Hercules in Taf- 
ita; nor an Apollo in coarſe Stuff. Queens, 
d Perſons of the firft Quality, whom you 
ould make appear majeſtical, are not to be 
Po negligently dreſſed, or en difhabillee, no 
hore than old Men: The Nymphs are not 
be overcharged with Drapery. In fine, 
t all that which accompanies your Figures, 
ake them known for what effectively they 
re. ; | . 10 
Let the Figures to which Art cannot give a 
dice, imitate the Mutes in their Actions, &c, 
utes having no other Way of Speaking, or 
xpreſſing their Thoughts, but only by their 
eltures and their Actions, it is certain 8 


100 


ho proceed otherwiſe, do juſt like at 


_ Objervations on the 
they do it in a Manner more expreflive thay 


| thoſe who have the Uſe of Speech; for wia © 
| Reaſon, the Picture which is mute, ought yi ch 
imitate them, ſo as to make itſelf under WW V 

Loet the principal Figure of the Suljedt, i, 
It is one of the greateſt Blemiſhes of a pid. 
not to give Knowledge, at the firſt Sight, o be 
the Subject which it repreſents : And tru, WR © 
nothing is more perplexing than to exti. ſe] 
guiſh, as it were, the principal Figure, by 
the Oppoſition of ſome others, which preſet il E. 
themielves to us at the firſt View, and which to 
carry a greater Luſtre. An Orator, who He 
undertaken to make a Panegyric on Alexa wi 
der the Great, and who had employed e ia 
ſtrongeſt Figures of his Rhetoric in the Prił th 
of Bucephalus, would do quite the conti th. 
to that which was expected from him; an 
cauſe it would be believed, that he rate the 
took tie Horſe 1 Subject, than E) 
Maiter. A Painter is like an Orator in this co 
He muſt diſpoſe his Matter in ſuch fort, uf 
all Things may give Place to his principal or 
Subject. And if the other Figures which be 
company it, and are only as Acceſſaries ther M 
take up the chief Place, and make themſchv MW: 
moſt remarkable, either by the Beauty the 
their Colours, or by the Splendor of the Let 
v hich ſtrikes upon them, they will catch Ha 
Sight, they wall ſtop it ſhort, and not ſufer Di 
it fo go farther than themſelves, till, after ple 
ſome conſiderable Space of Time, to find Er 
that which was not diſcerned at firſt. The pri" 
ci pal Figure in a Picture, is like a King amo! 
his Courtiers, whom we ought to know A 
the firit Glance, and who ought to dim tO © 
Luſtre of all his Attendants. Thoſe Paintef K 
la) 


wil 


Art of Painting. 

who in the Relation of a Story, engage them- 
| (elves ſo fooliſhly in long Digreſſions, that 
they are forced to conclude quite another 
Way than they began. ... 

Let the Parts be brought together, and the 
Figures diſpoſed. in Groupes, &c. I cannot 
better compare a Groupe ef Figures, than to 
a Concert of Voices, which, ſupporting them- 
ſelves all together by their different Parts, 
make a Harmony, which pleaſingly fills the 
Ears, and flatters them; but if you come 
Ito ſeparate them, and that all the Parts are 
6qually heard, as loud as one another, they 
will ſtun you to that Degree, that you would 
fancy your Ears were torn in Pieces. It is 
the ſame of Figures; if you ſo aſſemble 
them, that ſome of them ſuſtain the others, 
and make them appear ; and that all together 
they make but one entire Whole, then your 
Eyes will be fully ſatisfied : But if, on the 
Ncontrary, you divide them, your Eyes will 
ſuffer by ſeeing them all zogether diſperſed, 
or each of them in particular. All together, 
Y becauſe the viſual Rays are multiplied by the 
EMultiplicity of Objects: Each of them in par- 
ticular; becauſe if you fix your Sight on one, 
Whoſe which are about it will ftrike you, and 
attract your Eyes to them, which extremely 
pains them in this Sort of Separation, and 
Diverſity of Objects. The Eye, for Exam- 
ple, is ſatisfied with the Sight of one ſingle 
Grape; and is diſtracted, if it carries itſelf 
at one View, to look upon many ſeveral 

rapes, which lie ſcattered on a Table. We 
muſt have the ſame Regard for the Members; 
ey aggroupe and contraſt each other in the 
lame Manner ag the Figures do. Few Painters 
ave obſerved this Precept as they ought; 

H Which 
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which is a moſt ſolid Foundation for the Hy, 
mon of a Piture, PLS. | 
< 137. The Figures in the Groupes ought not # hy 
| the ſame Inflections of the Body, &c. Tak 
Heed in this Contraſt to do nothing thati 
extravagant; and let your Poſtures be alway 
natural. 'The Draperies, and all Things thi 
accompany the Figures, may enter into the 
Contraſt with the Members, and with the 
Figures themſelves: And this is what out 
Poet means, in theſe Words of his Verks, 

Cara m > 3 
N 145. One Side of the Picture muſt not be wil 
 evhile the other is filled, &c. This Sort of Syn- 
metry, when it appears not affected, fills the 
Picture pleaſingly; keeps it in a Kind of Bh. 
_ - lance, and infinitely delights the Eyes, whici 
thereby contemplate the Work with mor 


 Repole., | . 
C 152. As a Play is ſeldom good, in which there q 3 
| too many Actors, &c. Annibal Caracci did wii... 
j bdbelieve that a Picture could be good, in wlid art 
1 there were above twelve Figures. It was 4-1; 
| band who told our Author this; and from hw El 


Mouth I had it. The Reaſons which he gat 
were, firit, That he believed there ought nd 
to be above three great Groupes of 2 8 

in any Picture; and ſecondly, That Silent 

| and Majeſty were of Neceſſity to be there, uf 

| 13 render it beautiful; and neither the one nd! 

1 the other could poſſibly be in a Multitut 

\ jd and Crowd of Figures. But nevertheleß, 
you are conſtrained by the Subject (as i 
: Hrs, if you painted the Day of ud 


| 4 | | ment, the Maſſacre of the Innocents, a Batth 
11 Kc.) on ſuch Occaſions you are to dip, 
I: = Things * great Maſſes of Lights and 9 | 
| ; dows, and Union of Colours, without . nei 
i 1 | ED in 


Art of Painting. 
bling yourſelf to finiſh every Thing in par- 
S ticular, independently one of the other, as is 
| uſual with Painters of a little Genius, and 
whoſe Souls are uncapable of embracing a 
great Deſign, or a great Compoſition. 


aft TR Ss 
lat - AEmilium circa ludum, Faber imus & ungues 
1 Exprimet, & molles imitabitur ere capillos; 

e 


Inf 


elix Operis Summd ; quia ponere totum 


The meaneft Sculptor in the Emilian Square, 


0 Can imitate in Braſs the Nails and Hair; 
Im. Expert in Trifles, and a cunning Fool, 
th Able Y expreſs the Parts, but not diſpoſe the 
* Whole. 8 


Wl Says Horace, in his Art of Poetry. 


The Extremities of the Foints muſt be ſeldom 
© BE bidden, and the Extremities or End of the Fees 
dug ver, &c. Theſe Extremities of the Joints 
"_ are, as it were, the Hafts or Handles of the 


Members; for Example, the Shoulders, the 
Elbows, the Thighs, and the Knees: And if 


Sea Drapery ſhould be found on theſe Ends of 


the [oints, it is the Duty of Science and of 
Decorum, to mark them by Folds, but with 
Wercat Diſcretion; for what concerns the Feet, 
[though they ſhould be hidden by ſome Part 


gun 
ilenee 


ere, U | 
ne nd 


77 arked by Folds, and their Shape be diſtin- 
leb euimed, they are ſuppoſed to be ſeen. The 
(as f : : 

\- id never, is not here to be taken in the 
{ 6 tieteſt Senſe ; he means but this, % rarely, 


i that it may ſeem we ſhould avoid all Occa- 
e ons of diſpenſing with the Rule. 


12 Julio 


\ 


ff the Drapery ; nevertheleſs, if they are 


The Figures which are behind others, have 
nither Grace nor Vigoar, &, Raphael and 
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ing; as there are Libertines of Religion, who 


metrical Figures which he condemns, 


every Thing by Practice, without being able 


regular, which violently hurries them away, 
Though theſe two Sorts of Painters ai 


Obſervations on the 
Julio Romano have perfectly obſerved thiy 
Maxim; and Raphael eſpecially in his lis 
WW: i 14: So 
Avoid alfo thoſe Lines and Outlines ahith 
are equal, which make Parallels, Re, He 
means principally to ſpeak of the Poſtures ſo 
ordered, that they make together thoſe Geo. 


Be not fo firitly tied to Nature, k. 
This Precept is againſt two Sorts of Painters, 
firſt, againſt thoſe who are ſo ſcrupulouſſ 
tied to Nature, that they can do nothing 
without her; who copy her, juſt as they be- 
lieve they ſee her, without adding or r. 
trenching any thing, though never ſo little 
either for the Nudities or for the Drape- 
ries: And, ſecondly, againſt thoſe who paint 


to ſubject themſelves to retouch any thing, 
or to examine by the Nature. Theſe lat, 
properly ſpeaking, are the Libertines of Pain. 


have no other Law but the Vehemence d 
their Inclinations, which they are reſolve 
not to overcome; and in the ſame Manner, 
the Libertines of Painting have no other Mo 
del but a rhodomontado Genius, and very ii 


both of them in vicious Extremes; yet f 
vertheleſs, the former Sort ſeems to be tit 
more ſupportable; becauſe though the 
do not imitate Nature, as ſhe is accomp# 
nied by all her Beauties, and her Grace 
yet at leaſt they imitate that Nature, whid 
we know, and daily fee : Inſtead of which 
the others ſhew us a wild or ſavage N. 
ture, which is not of our Acquaintn 

al 


. 
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| and which ſeems to be of a quite new 
Creation. | . 
Whom you muſt hade always preſent, as a 
Witneſs to the Truth, &c. This Paſſage ſeems 
to be wonderfully well ſaid. The nearer a 
picture approaches to the Truth, the better 
it is; and though the Painter, who is its 
Author, be the firſt Judge of the Beauties 
which are in it; he is nevertheleſs obliged 
W not to pronounce it, till he has firſt conſulted 
Nature, who is an irreproachable Evidence, 
and who will frankly, but withal truly, tell 
We you its Defects and Beauties, if you compare 

it with her Work, RT 
And of all other Things which diſcover to us 
8 the Thoughts and Inventions of the Grecians, 
Ec. As good Books, ſuch as are Homer and 
Pauſanias. The Prints which we fee of the 
Antiquities, may alfo extremely contribute to 
form our Genius, and to give us great Ideas; 


in the ſame Manner as the Writings of good 

Authors are capable of forming a good Stile, 
in thoſe who are deſirous of writing well. 

' if you have but one fingle Figure to work 

en, &c. The Reaſon of this is, that there 
being nothing to attract the 3 but this 


We only Figure, the viſual Rays will not be too 
much divided by the Diverſity of Colours and 
Draperies; but only take Heed to put in 
nothing which ſhall appear too ſharp or too 
hard; and be mindful of the 41ſt Precept, 
which ſays, that two Extremities are never 
bo touch each other, either in Colour, or in 
Light ; but that there muſt be a Mean, par- 
taking of the one and of the other... 
Let the Draperies be nobly ſpread upon the 
| Body ; let the Folds be large, &c. As Raphael 
Practiſed, after he had forſaken the Manner 


| Obſervations on the 
of Pietro Perugino, and principally in his lat. 
ter Works, 75 e eg 
And let them follbau the Order of the Paris, 
&c. As the faireſt Pieces of Antiquity wil 
ſhew us. And take Heed that the Folds do 
not only follow the Order of the Parts, but 
that they alſo mark the moſt conſiderable 
_ Muſcles ; becauſe that thoſe Figures, where 
the Drapery and the naked Part are ſeen bot 
together, are much more graceful than the 
other. „ FA 
Without fitting too firart upan them, ce. 
Painters ought not to imitate the Ancients in 
this Circumſtance. The ancient Statuariey 
made their Draperies of wet Linen, on Pur- 
poſe to make them fit cloſe and ſtrait to 
the Parts of their Figures ; for doing which, 
they had great Reaſon; and in following 
which, the Painters would be much 1n the 
Wrong; and you ſhall ſee upon what Grounds, 
Thoſe great Geniuſes of Antiquity, finding 
that it was impoſſible to imitate with Marble 
the Fineneſs of Stuffs or Garments, which i. 
not to be diſcerned but by the Colours, the 
Reflexes, and more eſpecially by the Light 
and Shadows; finding it, I ſay, out of theit 
Power to diſpoſe of thoſe Things, thought 
they could not do better, nor more pruden- 
_ tially, than to make Uſe of ſuch Draperies, u 
hindered not from ſeeing through their Folds, 
the Delicacy of the Fleſh, and the Purity d 
the Outlines ; Things, which truly ſpeaking 
they poſſeſſed in the laſt Perfection, and Which 
in all Appearance were the Subject of the 
chief Study. But Painters, on the contrar) 
who are to deceive the Sight, quite otherwie 
than Statuaries, are bound to imitate the dif 
ferent Sorts of Garments, ſuch as they wy 
1 — ral 


Art of Painting. | 
© rally ſeem ; and ſuch as Colours, Reflexes, 
Lights and Shadows (of all which they have 
Maſters) can make them appear. Thus we 


„5 
be that thoſe who have made the neareſt 
o WE Initations of Nature, have made Uſe of ſuch 


Stuffs, or Garments, which are familiar to our 


much Art, that, in beholding them, we are 
| pleaſed that they deceive us; ſuch were Ti- 
tian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Rubens, Vandyke, 
and the reſt of the good Colouriſts, who have 
come neareſt to the Truth of Nature: In- 


C. 

in dead of which, others who have ſcrupulouſly 
ie tied themſelves to the Practice of the An- 
ar- WK cients in their Draperies, have made their 
to Works crude and dry; and by this Means 
ch, have found out the lamentable Secret, how 
ine to make their Figures harder than even the 
the Marble itſelf; as Andrea Mantegna, and Pie- | 
ds, 7 Perugino have done; and Raphael alſo 
ing had much of that Way in his firſt Works, in 
ble which we behold many ſmall Foldings often 
his epleated, which look like fo. many Whip- 
the WY Cords. It is true, theſe Repetitions are ſeen 
Th W the ancient Statues, and they are very pro- 
heit per there; becauſe they who made Ut of 
out wet Linen, and cloſe Draperies, to make their 
len- Figures look more tender, reaſonably foreſaw 
„ that the Members would be too naked, if 
Ids, tney left not more than two or three Folds; 
ech as thoſe Sorts of Draperies afford them, 
ing; nd therefore have uſed thoſe Repetitions of 
hich many Folds; yet in ſuch a Manner, that the 
their Figures are always ſoft and tender, and there- 
rar}; by ſeem Oppoſite to the Hardneſs of Marble. 
wit Add to this, that in Sculprure, it is almoſt 
dil. Inpoſſible that a Figure, cloathed with coarſe. 


Daperies, can make a good Effect on all the 
os . Sides; 


Sight; and theſe they have imitated with ſo 


. 
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of what Kind ſoever they be, are of prey 
Advantage, either to unite the Colours and 


ways of Reliebo. | h 
Three Things may be inferred from what! 


as they can, without deſiring to imitate ut: 


Middle of it. 


| or ah 4 by fab and large Muſcles, &c. Rs 


Obſeroations on the 
Sides; and that in Painting, the Draperis, 


the Groupes ; or to give ſuch a Ground, 
one would wiſh to unite, or to ſeparate; 6 
farther, to produce ſuch Reflections as { 
off; or for filling void Spaces; or in ſhort, 
for many other Advantages; which help t 
deceive the Sight, and which are no ways 
neceſſary to Sculptors, fince their Work is a. 


have ſaid, concerning the Rule of Draperies, 
Firſt, that the ancient Sculptors had Reaſon to 
cloath their Figures as we ſee them. Second- 
ly, that Painters ought to imitate them in the 
Order of their Folds, but not in their Quz- 
ity, nor in their Number. Thirdly, that 
Sculptors are obliged to follow them as much 


profitably or improperly the Manner of the 
Painters, by making many ample Fold, 
which are inſufferable Hardneſſes, and look 
more like a Rock, than a natural Gir 
ment, See the 211th Remark about tht 


And if the Parts be teo much diftant fin 
cach other, &e. It is with Intent to hinde 
(as we have ſaid in the Rule of Groupes) the 
viſual Rays from being too much divided; 
and that wy Eyes may not ſuffer, by look 
ing on fo many Objects which are ſeparated 
Guido was very exact in this Obſervation. 8c 
in the Text the End of the Rule, which relatd 
to Draperies, 3 

And as thoſe Limbs and Members aubich m 
pbael, in the Beginning of his Fein 


Art of Painting. 
E omewhat too much multiplied the Folds; 
becauſe being with Reaſon charmed with the 
W Graces of the Ancients, he imitated their 
T Beauties ſomewhat too regularly; but hav- 
Jing afterwards found, that this Quantity of 
Folds glittered too much upon the Limbs, 
and took off that Repoſe and Silence, which. 
in Painting are fo friendly to the Eyes; he 
made Uſe of a contrary Conduct, in the: 
Works which he painted afterwards, which 
vas at that Time when he began to underſtand: 
the Effect of Lights, of Groupes, and the 
Noppoſitions of the Lights and Shadows; ſo 
chat he wholly changed his Manner (this was. 
about eight Years before his Death) and tho? 
he always. gave a Grace to whatſoever he- 
painted, yet he made appear, in his latter. 
Works, a Greatneſs, a Majeſty, and a Har- 
W mony, quite other than what we ſee in his 
W firſt Manner: And this he did, by leſſening 
the Number of his Folds, making them. 
more large, and more oppoſing them, and 
ty making the Maſſes of the Lights and. 
Shadows greater and more diſentangled. 
Take the Pains to examine theſe his different 
= Manners, in the Prints which we ſee of that 
W great Man. 225 | 
A. ſuppoſing. them to be Magiſtrates, their f 2104. 
W Draperies ought to be large, &c. Vet make Wo 
not your Draperies ſo large, that they may 
be big enough to cloath four or five Figures, 
as ſome there are who follow that Method... 
And take Heed that the Foldings be natural, 
and ſo diſpoſed, that the Eye may be directed 
60 diſcover the Folds, from the Beginning of” 
blem to the End. By Magiſtrates, he means 
„al great and grave Perſons, and ſuch as are 
TL advanced in A ge. | : OD 
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the Air. They are only ſuch Sorts of light 
Habits, as are ſubject to be ruffled by the 


| ſhaped, airy, and delicate; ſuch as are Malt 


er ſhould be of pleaſing Colours, and re. 
It is eaſy for 8 one to judge, that betwixt 


of Folds, fuch as are moſt commonly ſeen 


Majeſty ; and thoſe alſo who are of a middle 


many Examples of this Truth; as among 


Obſervations on the 
Ladies or Damſels, light and Aft de. 
By this Name of Ladies, Maids or Danſel, 
he means all young Perſons, ſlender, finely 


and Naiades, and Fountains. Angels are alſo 
comprehended under this Head, whoſe Dra. 


embling thoſe which are ſeen in the Hea- 
vens, and chiefly when they are ſuſpended in 


Winds, which can bear many Folds; yet ſo 
that they may be freed from any Hardneſſes. 


the Draperies of Magifrates, and thoſe of 
young Maids, there muſt be ſome Mediocrity 


and obſerved; as in the Draperies of a Chrif, 
of a Madonna, of a King, a Queen, or a Duchess 
and of other Perfons of Conſideration and 


Age; with this Diſtinction, that the Habits 
muſt be made more or leſs rich, according 


to the Dignity of the Perſons; and that Chai 


Garments may be diftinguiſhed from thoſe of 


Silk, Sattin from Felvets, Brocade from En- 


broidery ; and that in one Word, the Eye 


may be deceived by the Truth, and the Dif- 


ference of the Stuffs. Take Notice, if you 
pleaſe, that the light and tender Draperies, 


having been only given to the Female Sex, 


the ancient Scu ptors have avoided, as much 
as they could, to cloath the Figures of Men, 


becauſe they thought (as we have formerly 
_ ſaid) that in Sculpture-Garments could not 
be well imitated, and that great Folds made 


a very bad Effect. There are almoſt a 


the 


. ü ]] p 


Art ef Painting. 
the Ancients, there are Statues of naked Men. 
I will name only that of Laocoon, which, ac- 
| cording to all Probability, ought to have 
been cloathed: And in Effect, what Likeli- 
hood can there be, that the Son of a King, 
and the Prieſt of Apollo, ſnould appear naked 
in the actual Ceremony of Sacrifice? For 
the Serpents paſſed from the Iſle of Tenedos 
to the Trojan Shore, and ſurprized Laocoor, 
and his Sons, while they were ſacrificing to 
Neptune on the Sea-ſhore, as Virgil witneſſes 
in the ſecond of his Æneids. Notwithſtand- 07 
ing which, the Sculptors *, who were Au- * polydorus, 
thors of this noble Work, had well conſi- Athenodo- 
dered, that they could not give Veſtments rus, andiuge- 
| ſaitable to the Quality of the Perſons repre- __ "we 
ſented, without making, as it were, a Hea y 
of Stones, whoſe Maſs would rather be like 
a Rock, than thoſe three admirable Figures, 
| which will ever be the Admiration of all 
Ages. And for this Reaſon, of two Incon- 
veniencies, they judged that of Draperies to 
be greater than that which was againſt the 
Truth itſelf, 5 . 
This Obſervation well confirms what I 
have ſaid in the 2ooth Remark. It ſeems to 
me, that it deſerves you ſhould make ſome 
EKeflection on it; and to eſtabliſh it the bet- 
| ter in your Mind, I will tell you, that Mi- 
hae Angelo, following this Maxim, has given 
W the Prephets, which he painted in the Cha- 
jel of the Pope, ſuch Draperies, whoſe Folds 
are large, and whoſe Garments are coarſe ; 
inſtead of which the Mo/es, which he has 
made in Sculpture, is habited with a Drapery 
much more cloſe to the Parts, and hold- 
ing more of the Ancients, Nevertheleſs, he 
a Propher, as well as thoſe in the 7 
| a a Man 
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Obſervations on the 
a Man of the ſame Quality, and to whom 
Michael Angelo ought to have given the ſane wo 
| Draperies, if he had not been hindered by 
thoſe very Reaſons, which have been given tie 
s you. 3 
215. The Marks or Enfigns of Virtues, &c. That 
zs to fay, of the Sciences and Arts. The 
Italians call a Man a Vertuaſo, who loves 
the noble Arts, and is a Critic in them; ane 
And, amongſt our French Painters, the Word 
Vertueux, is underſtood in the ſame Signif- 

| Cation, 5 Wh 
q 217, But let not the Work be too much enriched 
erh Gold or Feels, &c. Clemens Alexanari- 
Lib. 2. Pæ- aus relates, that Apelles Having ſeen a Helena 
dag. cap. 12. which a young Scholar of his had made, and 
aaorned with a great Quantity of golden Orna- 
ments and Fexvels, [aid to him, My good Friend, 
though thou couldft not make her beaum ful, at 
leaft thou haſt made her rich. Beſides, that 
theſe glittering Things in Painting, as pre- 
cious Stones prodigally ftrewed over the Ha. 
bits, are deſtructive to each other, becauſe 
they draw the Sight to ſeveral Places at the- 
fame Time, and hinder round Bodies from 
turning, and making their due Effect; it 1s 
the very Quantity which often makes uz 
judge that they are falſe. And beſides, it is 
| do be preſumed, that precious Things are al 
Plutarch. ways rare, Corinna, that learned Theban 
Lady, reproached Pindar, whom ſhe had five 
Times overcome in Poetry, that he ſcattered 
through all his Works the Flowers of Parn/- 


fus too prodigally ; ſaying to him, that | 
Men fowed with the Hand, and not with iv WW" 
Sach; for which Reaſon a Painter ought 0 
adorn” his Veſtments with great Diſcretion: Wl . 


And precious Stones look exceedingly - 
e | when 


Art of Painting. 
hen they are ſet in thoſe Places, which we 
Vould make to come out of the Picture; as 
W for Example, on a Shoulder or an Arm, to. 
W:ic ſome Drapery, which of itſelf is of no- 
arong Colouring. They do alſo perfectly 
Vell wich White, and other light Colours, 
which are uſed in bringing the Parts or Bo- 
dies forward; becauſe Jewels make a Shew, 
and glitter, through the Oppoſition of the 
Woreat Lights in the deep Brown, which meet 
Wtooether. 8 e 
f 5 is very expedient to make a Model of thoſe 
WT ings avhich wve have not in our Sight, and 
%%%, Nature is difficult to be retained in the 
Memory, &c. As for Example, the Groupes 
Wot many Figures, the Poſtures difficult to be 
Wong kept, the Figures in the Air, in Ciel- 
Wings, or much raiſed above the Sight; and; 
+ ven of Animals, which are not eaſily to be- 
By this Rule we plainly fee, how neceſſary: 
Wt is for a Painter to know how to model, 
Id to have many Models of ſoft Wax. 
Paul Veroneſe had ſo good a Store of them, 
With ſo great a Quantity of different Sorts, 
What he would paint a whole hiforical Com- 
ation on a perſpective Plan, how great and: 
Wow diverſified ſo ever it were. T7ntoret. 
actiſed the fame; and Michael Angelo (as 
iovan. Bapi. Armenini relates) made Uſe of. 
„for all the Figures of his Day of Fudge 
Wnt. It is not that I would adviſe any one 
bo would make any very confiderable- 
Pork, to finith after theſe Sorts of Models; 
it they will be of vaſt Uſe and Advantage 
P fee the Maſſes of great Lights and great 
Padows, and the Effect of the Whole to- 
ether. For what remains, you are to e 8 
Hp | —— 42 
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114 a Obſervations on the ' 
* A Figure a Layman * almoſt as big as the Life; ſo 
_ madeof Wood every Figure in particular, beſides the natu- 
© Cork, turn ral Figure before you, on which you mug 
Jl "alſo look, and call it for a Witneſs, which 
muſt firſt confirm the Thing to you, and 
- afterwards to the Spectators, as it is in 
Vou may make Uſe of theſe Model; with | 
Delight, if you ſet them on a perſpectiue Plain, WM vi 
which will be in the Manner of a Table made 
on Purpoſe. You may either raiſe, or let it WW}; 
down, according to your Convenience; and N 
if you look on your Figures through a Hole 
ſo contrived, that it may be moved up and 
down, it will ſerve you for a Point of Sight, 
and a Point of Diſtance, when you have once 
—ͤ 8 e ee 
The ſame Hole will farther ferve you to 
ſet your Figures in the Cieling, and diſpoſed 
upon a Grate of Iron Ware, or ſupported in 
the Air, by little Strings raiſed at Diſcretion, 
or by both Ways together. | 
Vou may join to your Figures what you 
ſce fitting, provided that the Whole be pro 
portioned to them; and in ſhort, what you 
_ yourſelf may judge to be of no greater Big: 
neſs than theirs. Thus, in whatſoever you 
do, there will be more of Truth ſeen, yout 
Work itſelf will give you infinite Delight, 
and you will avoid many Doubts and Diff. 
culties, which often hinder you; and chiel 
for what relates to lineal Perſpective, whil 
you will there infallibly find, provided tha 
you remember to proportion all Things t 
the Greatneſs of your Figures, and eſpecial 
the Points of Sight and of Diſtance ; but fr 
what belongs to aerial Perſpectiwe, that 10 
being found, the Judgment mult ſupply 
| | into 


— 


Art of Painting. 
& 5: 4vret (as Ridelphi tells us in his Life): had 
made Chambers of Board and Paſteboard, 


; WH proportioned to his Models, with Docrs and 
\ WE Windows, through which he diſtributed on 
his Figures artificial Lights, as much as he 


E thought reaſonable, and often paſſed ſome 


n part of the Night, to conſider and obſerve. 
ue Effect of his Compoſitions: His Moaels 
„ ere two Feet high. bg | 


We are to conſider the Places where ave lay 


q 221. 


it be Scene of the Picture, &c. This is what 
ad Monſieur de Cambray calls, to do Things 
le) r ccording to Decorum: See what he ſays 
ind of it, in the Interpretation of that Word, in 
ht, his Book, Of the Perfection of Painting. It 
nce is not ſufficient, that, in the Picture, there 


be nothing found which is contrary to the 


to Place, where the Action which is repreſent- 
dſel ed, paſſes; but we ought beſides to mark 
d in out the Place, and make it known to the 
ion, N Spectator by ſome particular Addreſs, that 


his Mind may not be put to the Pains of diſ- 


Wcovering it; as whether it be {zaly, or Spain, 
pro- Nor Greece, or France; whether it be near the 
; you ea-ſhore, or the Banks of ſome River; whe- 
Big: her it be the Rhine, or the Lore, the Po, or 
r you he yer; and fo of other Things, if they 
your re eſſential to the Hiſtory, Nealces, à Man 


b be Egyptians and the Perſians, and being 


Which Ning to make it known that the Battle was 

d that ven 2pon the Nile, aubeſe Waters are of the 
19s e Colour with the Sea, drew an Ali arink- 
cially g on the Barks of the River, and a Crocodile 


put for RF =4cowouring 1 /urprize him. £ 
at at Le“ a Noblene/s and Grace, &c. It is diffi- 


E | l enough to ſay what this Grace of Paint- | 


it, and an ingenious Painter (as Pliny Lib. 25, 12, 
Wells us) being to paint a naval Fight betwixt 


Obſervations on the 
ing is; it is to be conceived and underſtood, 
much more eaſily than to be explained by 
Words. It proceeds from the Illuminations. 

of an excellent Mind (not to be acquired) by 
which we give a certain Turn to Things, 
which makes them pleaſing. A Figure may 
be deſigned with all its Proportions, and have 
all its Parts regular; which, notwithſtandin 
all this, ſhall not be pleaſing, if all tho 
Parts are not put together in a certain Man. 
ner, which attracts the Eye to them, and holds. 
it fixed upon them; for which Reaſon, there 
zs a Difference to be made betwixt Grace and 
Beauty : And it ſeems that Ovid had a Mind, 
to diſtinguiſh them, when he ſaid, ſpeaking 
of Venus, | | 


Multaque cum firmũ gratia mifta fur. 


A matchleſs Grace ava with her Brauy 
mi dl. gz 155 


And Suetonius, ſpeaking of Nero, ſays, he 

was rather beautiful than graceful '> Fults 
pulchro, magis quam venuſto. How many 

fair Women do we fee, who pleaſe us 

much leſs than others, who have not ſuch 
beautiful Figures? It is by this Gray 

that Raphael has made himſelf the molt re- 
nowned of all the Jalians, as Apelles, by. 

the fame Means, carried it above all the 
233. This is that in aubich the preateft Difficuly 
* conſiſts, & c. For two Resin; Pl, be- 
cauſe great Study is to be made, as well 
upon the ancient Beauties and noble Pic- 

tures, as upon Nature itſelf; and, ſecondly, 
becauſe that Part depends: entirely on the 

| . Genin, 


| Art of Painting. 
Cents, and ſeems to be purely the Gift of 
Heaven, which we have received at our Birth: 
Upon which Account our Author adds, Un- 
| arbtedly we ſee but few, whom in this par- 
ticular, Japiter has regarded with a gracious 
He; /o that it belongs only to thoſe elevated 
« Srals, who partake ſomewhat of Divinity, to 
work ſuch mighty Wonders. Tho? they who 
have not altogether received from Heaven 
this precious Gift, cannot acquire it without 
great Labour; nevertheleſs it is needful, in 
my Opinion, that both the one and the 
other ſhould perfectly learn the Character of 
every Paſa ng 
All the Actions of the enfitive Appetite 
are in Painting called Paſſions, becauſe the 
Soul is agitated by them, and becauſe the 
Body ſuffers through them, and is ſenfihly 
altered. They are thoſe divers Agitations 
„ ud different Mozions of the Body in gene- 
ral, and of every one of its Parts in parti- 
cular, that our excellent Painter ought to 
be underſtand; on which he ought to make 
bis Study, and to form to himſelf a perfect 
ny Wl lea of them. But it will be proper for us 
vs to know, in the firſt Place, that the Philo- 
ſophers admit eleven; Lowe, Hatred, Defire, 
Sunning, Foy, Sadneſs, Hope, Deſpair, Bold- 


S 


" ms, Fear, and Anger, The Painters have 
by Wl multiplied them, not only by their different 


Degrees, but alſo by their different Species; 
tor they will make, for Example, fix Per- 


-uly ſons in the ſame Degree of Fear, who ſhall 
he. expreſs that Paſſion all of them differently. 
well And it is that Diverſity of Species which diſ- 
Pic- WY fnguithes thoſe Painters who are able Art- 


%, from thoſe whom we may call Man- 
wrif's, and who repeat five or fix Times 
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ample, under the Notion of Love, compte. 


and, without examining whether all theſe 


every one may uſe them at his Pleaſure; 
and that he may ſtudy them after his own 
Manner; the Name makes nothing. One 
neſs, Diſſatisfaction, Care, Avarice, Shth- 
fulneſs, Envy, and many other Things like 
theſe. Theſe Paſſions (as I have ſaid) ought 


| ſtudied on the ancient Statues and excellent 


to expreſs it; to deſign them carefully, and 


a Manner, as we may diſtinctly underſtand 


We muſt be perfect Maſters of them; but, 


them thoroughly. We are to know that 


And thus if any one ſhould aſk you whit 


Obſervations on the 


over in the ſame Picture the ſame Airs of 2 
Head. There are a vaſt Number of other 
Paſſions, which are as the Branches of thoſe 
which we have named: We might, for Ex. 


hend Grace, Gentilene/s, Civiluy, Careſſt, 
Embraces, Kiſſes, Tranquility, Sqveetneſs, &c. 


Things which Painters comprize under the 
Name of Paſſous, can be reduced to. thoſe 
of the Philyophers, I am of Opinion, that 


may even make Paſſions of Majefty, Fierce 


to be learnt from the Life itſelf, or to be 


Pidtureß. We ought to ſee, for Example, 
all Things which belong to Sagne/s, or ſerve 


to imprint them in our Memories after ſuch 


ſeven or eight Kinds of them, more or leſs; 
and, immediately after, draw them upon 
Paper, without any other Original, than the 
Image which we have conceived of them, 


above all, we muſt make ſure of poſleſing 


it is ſuch or ſuch a Stroke, or ſuch a Sha- 
dow, ſtronger or weaker, which make ſuel 
or ſuch a Paſſion, in this or that Degree 


makes in Painting the Maje/ty of a Kim, 
the Gravity of a Hero, the Love of a 1 


Aß,.t of Painting. „ 
a de Grief of a Madonna, the Hope of the go 
%% the De/pair of the bad one, the Grace 
nnd Beauty of a Venus; and, in fine, the 
- WE Choradter of any Paſſion whatſoever, you 
„ nay anſwer poſitively, on the Spot, and 
; WE with Aſſurance, that it is /ach a Poſture, or 

co WH cb Lines in the Parts of the Face, formed 
ſe of /e or /uch a Faſbion, or even the one 
ie and the other both together; for the Parts 
fe Hof the Body ſeparately, make known the 
a P:/ions of the Soul, or elſe conjointly, one 
; wich the other: But of all the Paris, the 
n Had is that which gives the moſt of Life, 
ne and the moſt of Grace to the Paſſian, and 
» WE which alone contributes more to it, than all 
„he reſt together. 'The others /eparately can 
ke only expreſs ſome certain Paſſions, but the 
nt Had expreſſes all of them; nevertheleſs there 
be e ſome which are more particular to it; 
uss, for Example, Humility, which it ex- 
le, preſſes by the Stooping or Bending of the 
ve Head. Arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as 
nd ve ſay, tofled up. Languiſpment, when we 
ch hang it on one Side, or lean it upon one 
nd Shoulder. O#4/#inacy (or, as the French call 
6; i, Ohinidtretè with a certain ſtubborn, un- 
00 WF ruly, barbarous Humour, when it is held up- 
the Wright, ſtiff and poiſed betwixt the Shoul- 
m. ders. And of the reſt, there are many 
ut, Marks, more eaſily conceived, than they can 
ing be expreſſed; as Baſhfulneſs, Admiration, In- 
hat “gration, and Doubt. It is by the Head that 
we make known more viſibly our Supp/:- 


vc Wi cations, our Threatnings, our Mildneſs, our 
ee. Wh Hag htineſe, our Lowe, our Hatred, our Foy, 
hat our Sadat, our Humility 3 in fine, it is 
, enough to ſee the Face, and to underſtand 
* the Mizd at half a Word. Blaſbing and Pale- 


neſs 
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19% ſpeak to us, as alſo the Mixture of they 
both. N e 


which the Soul looks ont, and ſhews tt 
Diiſaain, Severity, Sweetneſs, Admiration ad 


ceed from the Eye-brows and the Mouth 
And the two Parts laſt named, agree mor 


Foul. © 


as it is in Sadneſs, And yet it ſeems, that 


Jirawing up the upper Lip to the Place which 


tyr of Perſius, 


_ Obſervations on the 


The Parts of the Face do all of then 
contribute to expoſe the Thoughts of ou 
Hearts; but above the reſt, the Hyer, which 
are, as it were, the two Windows, throug i 


ſelf. The Paſfons which they more parti 
cularly expreſs, are, Pleaſare, Languiſhmen 


Anger. Fey and Sadn;/s may bear thei 
Parts, if they did not more eſpecially pro 


particularly in the Expreſſion of thoſe ty 
Faſſtons; nevertheleſs if you join the Heer u 
a third, you will have the Product of a won- 
dertul Harmony for all the Paſſions of the 


The No/e has no Paſſion which is partic 
cular to it; it only lends its Aſſiſtance tothe 
other before named, by the Streching of the 
Noftrils, which is as much marked in Jy, 


Scorn makes us wrinkle up the Noſe, and 
ſtretch the Noftrils alſo, at the ſame Tin 


is near the Corners of the Mauth. The 4. 
ezents made the No/e the Seat of Deriſſon: 
um ſubdolæ irrifioni dicaverunt, ſays Plin 
that is, they dedicated the Noſe to a cunning 
Sort of Mockery, We read, in the 3d &. 


D ice, ſed ira cadat Naſo, rugo/aque Jam, 
Learn, but let your Anger -fall from your 


Noſe, and the incering Wrinkles be dil 


Art of Painting. | 
ounted, And Philaftratus, in the Picture 
Pan, whom the Nymphs had bound, and 


cn ornfully inſulted over, ſays of that God; 
our hat before this, he vas accuſtomed to ſleep 
ich % 4 p2nceable Noſe, fofteming in bis Slum 


„„the Wrinkles of it, and the Anger which 
mon) mounted to that Part; but now his 
oftrils were widened to the laſt Degree of 


gelieve that the Ne/e was the Seat of Wrath 
n Beaſts, than in Mankind; and that it was 


ad very much of the Beaſt in him, to wrin- 
le up his N /e in Anger, like other Animals. 
The moving of the Lips ought to be but 
oderate, if it be in Conver/ation ; becauſe 
e ſpeak much more by the Tongue than by 
he Lips : And if you make the Mouth very 
pen, it is only when you are to expreſs the 
Violence of Paſſion, and more properly of 


ger. 


f the WG For what concerns the Hands, they are 
be Servants of the Head, they are his. Wea- 
that ons and his Auxiliaries ; without them the 
and WW Gtion is weak, languiſhing, and half dead. 
im heir Motions, which are almoſt infinite, 
hick make innumerable Expreſſions. It is net 
4 WO) en, that we defire, that we hope, that 
fon: e premiſe, that we call towards us, and 
ling (bat we rejeck : Beſides, they are the Inſtru- 


ents of our Threats, of our Petitions, of the 
oror which we ſhew for Things, and of the 


refuſe, we ſhew our Foy and our Sadne/5, our 
Doubts and our Lamentations, our Concern- 


it may be ſaid, that they are the yy 
| * E 


wy, For my own Part, I ſhould rather 


becoming of any God but only Pan, who 


Praiſes which we give them. By them we 
fear, we aft Queſtions, we approve, and we 


ments of Pity, and our Admirations. In ſhort, 


Dy 


/ 
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tilian, ſpeaking of the Paſſions) rhat thi 
Part, which is Jo noble and ſo great, is m 
"that Nature, which they are accuſtomed to bt 


ter, which our Author propoſes to us fort 


_ expreſſed, and be much more natural, if we 
| ſame Piece, and imagine ourſelves to be il 
Lind to all Sorts of Fortunes; ſometimes ft 


rief, that ſhe ſeems to tread us down, 7 
plunge us into mortal Anxieties; and, on * 


Obſervations on the 
cf the Dumb, that they contribute not x lj 
tle to the Speaking of the univer/al Tony, 
common to all the World, which is that d 
Painting. 8 e e WU Ol 

Now to tell you how theſe Parts are to h 
diſpoſed, ſo as to expreſs the different Paſſn, 
is impoſſible; no preciſe Rules can be gim 
of it, both becauſe the Taſk itſelf is ink. 
nite, and alſo becauſe every one is left tothe 
Conduct of his own Genius, and to the Fraj 
of his former Studies; only remember to be 
careful, that all the Actions of your Figure 
mult be natural. Ir /eems to me (ſays Qui 


10.08 
Inter] 


altogether unacceſſille; and that an ey Wh 
may be feund to it; it is to conſider Natur, 
and to copy her; for the Spectators are ſatis, 
when, in artificial Things, they can diſam 


hold. This Paſſage of Quintilian is perfed) 
explained by the Words of an excellent Mal 


Rule ; they are theſe which follow : That th 
ftudicd Motions of the Soul are never fo na. 
ral, as thoſe which wwe ſee in the Tranſport i 
a true Paſſion. Theſe Motions will better bt 


enter into the ſame Thoughts, become of tic 
the ſame Circumſtances with thoſe whom vt! 
would repreſent. For Nature (ſays Hora 
in his Art of Poetry) diſboſes the Infide of Mat 
males us contented, ſometimes ſhe drives us in 


 Choler, and ſometimes ſhe ſo oppreſſes us qwith 


thi 
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loſe Occaftons, ſhe drives outwards the Mo- 
Wins of the Heart by the Tongue, which is her , 
Interpreter. Now, inſtead of the Tongue, let 
the Painter ſay by the A#7ons, which are her 
nterpreters. What Means have we (ſays 
Quintilian) to give a Colour to a Thing, if 

have not the ſame Colour? It is neceſſary, 
that ave ourſelves ſhould firſt be touched with 
a Paſſion, before awe endeavour to move others 
with it. And how (continues he) can we be 
Lrauched, ſince the Paſſions are not in our Power ? 8 
un 751, i the Way in my Opinion : We muſt form : 
n ourſelves the Viſions and Images of abſent 
inge, as if they avere in Reality before our 
Hes; and be awvho conceives theſe Images with 
Wo the greateſt Strength of Imagination, ſhall poſ- 
tu; // tat Part of the Paſſions with the moſt 
vantage, and the greateſt Eaſe. But we 
Jer muſt take Care (as I have already ſaid) that 
„in theſe Viſions, the Motions may be natu- 
20 ral; for there are ſome Who imagine, they 
Ma. have given Abundance of Light to their Fi- 
for 1 gures, when they have made them do violent 
and extravagant Actions; which we may more 
an. reaſonably call the Con vulſions, or Contorfions 
% oy, than the Paſſions of the Mind; 
r de and by this Means they often put themſelves 
eto much Pains to find a ſtrong Paſſion, where 
fe no Paſſion is required. Add to all that I 

u have faid concerning the Paſſions, that we 
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nere to have a very ſerious Regard to the Qua- 
rat, ity of the Perſons who are to be expreſſed in | 
Mar ns. The Joy of a King ought not to re- 
ſemble that of a Serwing-man; and the Fierce- 
im / of a priwate Soldier mult not be like that 
with of an Officer, In theſe Differences conſiſts 
al the Finenz/s and Delicacy of the Paſſions. 
1 Paulo Lomazzo has written at large on every 
m Þ 


Paſſion 


124 Obſervations on the | 
| Paſſion in particular, in his /econd Beek; by 
beware you dwell not too long upon it, an 
Ks en not to force your Genius. 
a Same Relics of it took Santuary under Groy 
* c. All PRESS Painting that — 
Italy periſhed in the Invaſion of the Hunt and 
Goths, excepting thoſe Works which wen 
hidden under \- Ro or there painted; 
which, by reaſon they had. not been mug 
expoſed to View, were preſerved from thely 
ſeolence of thoſe Babarians. . 1 
a 256. The Cromatic Part, or Colouring, &c. Ti 
third and laſt Part of Painting is called the 
Cromatic, or Colouring. Its Object is (+ 
| tour ; for which Reaſon, Lights and Shadons 
are therein alſo comprehended, which are 16 
thing elſe but hte and Brown (or Dark), 
And by Conſequence have their Place amony 
the Colours. Phileftratus ſays, in his Lifey 
Apollonius, that that may be truly called Pain 
ing, which is made only with two Colours, fit 
w:ided the Lights and Shadows be obſerved it 
it: For there wwe behold the true Reſemblance f 
Things, with their Beauties; aue alſo jet 1 
Pajhons, though without other Colours: So mui 
? of Life may be alſo expreſſed in it, that we mij 
f | perceive even the very Blood ; the Colour of tit 


Hair, and of the Beard, are likewiſe to be df 5 

cerned; and wwe can diſtinguiſh (without C22 

Fuſion the Fair from the Black, and the You Wi F 

from the Old, the Differences betwixt the whit tan 

and the flaxen Hair; we diſtinguiſh with Lal appt 

betwixt the Moors and the Indians; bor 

{8 any by the Camus Nofes of the Blacks, hit Wi, 

1 woolly Hair, and their high Faws, but my tt 

| by that black Colour which is natural to them, 7 

h We may add to what Philoftratus has (ws, er 

that with two Colours only (the Light 1 ng, 
4 h | 


It 
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Art of Painting. 
the Dark) there is no Sort of Stuff or Ha- 
bit, but may be imitated. We ſay then, 
that the Colouring makes its Obfervations 
on the Maſſes or Bodies of the Colours, ac- 
companied with Lights and Shadows, more 
or leſs evident by Degrees of Diminution, 


according to the Accidents : Firft, of a lu- 
minous Body; as for Example, the Sun or a 


Torch : Secondly, of a diaphanous or tranſ- 


parent Body, which is betwixt us and the 


Object; as the Air, either pure or thick, or 
a red Glaſs, Ec. Thirdly, of a ſolid Body 11- 


luminated; as a Statue of white Marble, a 
green Tree, a black Horſe, &c. Fourthly, from 
his Part, who regards the Body illuminated; 
25 beholding it either near, or at a Diſtance, 


directly in a right Angle, or aſide in an ob- 


his laſt Part. 


makes us fall in Love with it. 


tuſe Angle, from the Top to the Bottom, or 
from the Bottom to the Top. This Part, in 
the Knowledge which it has of the Virtue of 
Colours, and the Friendſhip which they have 
with each other, and alſo their Antipathies, 
comprehends the Strength, the Relievo, the 
Brikneſs, and the Delicacy, which are ob- 
ſerred in good Pictures; the Management 
of Colours, and the Labour, depends alſo on 


Her Siſter, &c. That is to ſay, the De- 
g or Drawing, which is the /econd Part 
Painting; which, conſiſting only of Lines, 
ſtands altogether in Need of the Colouring to 
appear, It is for this Reaſon that our Au- 
bor calls this Part, her Siſter's Procarer; that 
IS, the Colouring ſhews us the De/ign, and 


The Lig/t produces all Kinds of Colours, &c. 

Here are three Theorems ſucceſſively follow- 

ng, which our Author propoſes to us, that 
7 from 


12 
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Mic, in which the Baſes ſupport the Tr: 
les, and make them to be heard with greater 
Pleaſure. Theſe Repoſes are made two fe- 


You may likewiſe find others, which are i 


we ought to agree, that from thence we mz 


Parks, and the Darks to the Lights. I hare 


other artificial, The natural is made by at 


Obſervations on the 
from thence we may draw ſome Conclufion, 


the Nature of fo many Propoſitions, to which 


draw the Precepts contained in the followin 
Part of this Treat iſe; they are all founded an 
the Senſe of Seeing. F 
Which ſhould te the moſt, &c. See the Be 
mark of Number 152. ea 
T hat light Bodies may hawve a ſufficient May 
or Breadth of Shadow, to ſuſtain then, dc. 
That is properly to ſay, that, after the 
great Lights, there muſt be great Shadoyz, 
which we call Repoſes ; Becauſe in Reality 
the Sight would be tired, if it were attrad. 
ed by a Continuity of glittering Objedi, 
The Lights may ſerve for a Repoſe to the 


ſaid in another Place, that a Groupe of Fi: 
gures Ought to be conſidered as a Choir i 


veral Ways, one of which is natural, the 


Extent of Lights or of Shadows, which nt: 
turally and neceſſarily follow ſolid Bodies; 
or the Maſſes of ſolid Bodies aggrouped 
when the Light ſtrikes upon them : And the 
artificial couſiſts in the Bodies of Colours 
which the Painter gives to certain Thing; 
ſuch as pleaſes him; and compoſes them A 
ſuch a Manner, that they do no Injury to tif 
Objects which are near them. A Drap#h 
for Example, which is made yellow or rel 
on ſome certain Place, in another Place mi 
be. brown, and will be more ſuitable to 
to produce the Effect required, We * 


Art of Painting. 8 
take Occaſion, as much as poſſibly we can, 
to make Uſe of the firſt Manner, and to find 
the Repoſe of which we ſpeak, by the Light 


aaa by the Shadow, which naturally accom- 
pay folid Bodies. But fince the Subjects 
on which we ork, are not always favourable 


to diſpoſe. the Bodies as we deſire, a Painter 


in ſuch a Caſe may take his Advantage b 
the Bodies of Colours, and put into fuck 


„Places as ought to be darkened, Draperies, 
, Wor other Things, which we may ſuppoſe to 
he be naturally brown and ſullied, which will 
", Wl produce the ſame Effect, and give him the 
ity lame Repoſes as the Shadows would do, which 
. could not be cauſed by the Diſpoſition of the 


Objects. 5 | : 
the BW Thus an underſtanding Painter will make 
ave WW his Advantages both of the one Manner and 


F. ne other: And if he makes a Deſign to be 
ir of {Weraved, he is to remember that the Grawvers 
Tu. (iſpoſe not their Colours as the Painters do; 
eater Agand that by Conſequence, he muſt take Oc- 
0 E. eaon to find the Reaſon of his Deen in 
, the cke natural Shadows of the Figures, which 
by al he has diſpoſed to cauſs the Effect. Rubens 
b bas given us a full Information of this, in 
ies; thoſe Prints of his, which he cauſed to be 
upec ngraved; and I believe that nothing was 
ad deere ſcen more beautiful in that Kind: The 
doo hole Knowledge of Groupes, of the Lights 
hing Pd Shadows, and of thoſe Maſſes which 


tian calls a Bunch of Grapes, 1s there ex- 


to 0 poſed fo clearly to the Sight, that the View 
apc tf thoſe Prints, and the careful Obſervation 
or re! them, might very much contribute to 
* ne Forming of an able Painter. The beſt 


GE ble 


nd faireſt of them are graven by Veſterman, 
lis, and Bolſvers; all of them admira- 
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| ferent in their Kinds, where theſe Thing br 


Obfervations on the 


ble Grawers, whoſe Works Rubens himfel WM 
took Care to overſee ; and which, without 1 


Doubt, you will find to be excellent, if you tf 


examine them. But expect not there the e 


Elegance of Deſign, nor the Corre&ne/s of tie 
Outlines. 2 ; WL 
It is not but the Gravers can, and ought / 


to imitate the Bodies of the Colours by the t. 


Degrees of the Lights and Shadows, as much i. 
as they ſhall judge that this Imitation may WI *: 
produce a good Effect. On the contrary, it il l. 
is impoſſible, in my Opinion, to give much ef 
Strength to what they grave, after theWorks Wl *" 
of the School of Venice (and of all thoſe who | 
have had the Knowledge of Colours, and il #r 


of the Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows) if v. 


without imitating in ſome ſort the Colour of © 
the Objects, according to the Relation which WI 7” 
they have to the Degrees of White and Black, thi 
We ſee certain Prints of good Grader dif- il li. 


are obſerved, and which have a wonderful 
Strength: And there appears in public, of 
late Years, a Gallery of Archduke Leopold; 
which, tho” very ill graven, yet ſhews ſome 
Part of the Beauty of its Originals, becaule 
the Gravers who have executed it (thoug| 
otherwiſe they were ſufficiently ignorant) 
have obſerved in almoſt the greateſt Parts df 
their Prints, the Bodies of Colours, in the 
Relation which they have to the Degrees 
the Lights and Shadows. I could wiſh tie 
Gravers would make ſome Reflection upd 
this wwhole Remark ; it is of wonderful Cor 
ſequence to them: For when they have at 
tained to the Knowledge of theſe Repo/es, the 
will eaſily reſolve thoſe Difficulties wh 
many times perplex them; and then cio 

Be W 41 
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chen they are to engrave after a Picture, 
where neither the Lights and Shadows, nor 


Ou 
he WY {erved, tho' in its other Parts the Picture may 
he be well performed. 1 22 


As in a condex Mirror, the collected Rays 
phe frike ſtronger, &c. A convex Mirror alters 
ho me 05je275s which are in the Middle, ſo that 
ich Wl it ſeems to make them come out from the 
nay Syperficies, The Painter muſt do in the ſame 
Manner, in reſpect of the Lights and Shadows 
ack of bis Figures, to give them more Relievo 
\rks and more Strength. a 


ho While the Goings off are more and more 


and broken and faint, as they approach to the Ex- 
ws) benities, &c. It is the Duty of a Painter, 


rok eren in this alſo, to imitate the convex Mir- 
kick r, and to place nothing which glares, ei- 
ack, ther in Colour or in Light, at the Borders of 


ſons: The firſt is, that the Eye, at the firſt 


his Picture; for which there are two Rea- 


the Bodies of the Colours are ſkilfully ob- 


286. 


290. 


1ings ns: 1 

el View, directs itſelf to the midſt of the Object, 
e, of viica is preſented to it; and by conſequence, | 
mo mult there neceſſarily find the principal Ob- 
ſome jet, in order to its Satisfaction: And the 
cane other Reaſon is, that the Sides or Borders 
z0ugh being overcharged with a ſtrong and glitter- 
rant n Work, attract the Eyes thither, which 
irts ore in a kind of Pain, not to behold a Con- 
n the dnuity of that Work, which is on the ſudden 
ces onterrupted by the Borders of the Picture; 


inſtead of which, the Borders bein ligh- 


continues fixed on the Center of the Pic- 


ye at dure, and beholds it with greater Pleaſure. 


| It is for the ſame Reaſon, that in a great 
whit Cornpofttion of Figures, thoſe which com- 
ing moſt forward, are cut off by the Bot- 
When 1 3 a tom 


pot (ened, and eaſed of ſo much Work, the Eye 


Obſervations on he 


tom of the Picture, will always make an il 
EffeQ. -.- . 

A Bunch of Grapes, &c. It is ſufficiently 
manifeſt, that Tian, by this judicious and 
familiar Compariſon, means, that a Painter 
ought to collect the Objects, and to diſpoſe 
them in ſuch a Manner, as to compoſe one 
hole; the ſeveral contiguous Parts of which 
may be gi bp oe; many ſhadowed, and 
others of broken Colours to be in the Turn- 
ings; as on a Bunch of Grapes, many Grapes, 
which are the Parts of it, are in the Light, 
many in the Shadow, and the reſt faintly co- 
loured, to make them go farther back. 7. 
tian once told T7 intoret, that, in his preatef 
Words, a Bunch of Grapes had been his princi. 
pal Rule, and his ſureſt Guide. 

Pure or unmixed White either draws. an Ol. 
Jeet nearer, or carries it off to farther Diſtanct. 


It draws it nearer with Black, and throws.it 


backward without it, &, All agree that 
White can ſubſiſt on the Fore-ground of the 
Picture, and there be uſed without Mixture: 
The Queſtion therefore is to know if it can 
equally ſubſiſt, and be placed in the ſame 
Manner upon that which is backward, the 
Light being univerſal, and the Figures ſup- 
poſed in a campaign and open Field. 
Our Author concludes affirmatively ; and 
the Reaſon on which he eſtabliſhes his Rule, 
- 3s this: That there being nothing which 
partakes more of the Light than Whiteneh, 
and the Light being capable of ſubſiſting 
| well in Remoteneſs (or at a long Diſtance, 2 
woe daily fee in the Riſing and Setting of tix 
Sun) it follows, that White may ſubſiſt in the 
ſame Manner. In Painting, the Light and® 
white Colour are but one and the ſame Tok 
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more reſembles the Air than White, and by 


tl WH conſequence no Colour which is lighter ; 
nd from v-hence it comes, that we commonly 
ter ſay, the Air is heavy, when we fee the Hea- 
ole vens covered with black Clouds, or when a 
ne thick Fog takes from us that Clearneſs, which 


ich makes the Lightneſs or Serenity of the Air. 


nd Titian, T interet, Paul Veroneſe, and all thoſe 
rn- bo beſt underſtood Lights, have obſerved it 
es, in this Manner; and no Man can go againſt 


ht, this Precept, at leaſt without renouncing any 
co- WW Skill in Landſcape, which is an undoubted 
7- WH Confirmation of this Truth: And we ſee that 
te} WY all the great Maſters of Landſcape have fol- 
us Wi lowed Titan in this, who has always em- 
ployed brown and earthly Colours upon the 
Ol. WR fore Part, and has reſerved his greateſt Lights 
vice, for Remoteneſſes, and the back Parts of his 
u. t Landſcapes, „ 
that It may be objeQted againſt this Opinion, 
the that White cannot maintain itſelf in Remote- 
ure: nefſes, becauſe it is ordinarily uſed to bring 
can WW the Objects nearer on the advanced Part. It 
ame is true that ſo it is uſed, and that to very 
the good Purpoſe, to render the Objects more 
ſup- enſible, by the Oppoſition of the Dark, which 
muſt accompany it, and which retains it, as 
and it were by Force; whether the Dark ſerves 
zule, n for a Ground, or whether it be combined 
hich to it: For Example, if you would make a_ 
nels, WH bre Hor/e on the Fore-ground of your Pic- 
fiing ture, it is of abſolute Neceſſity that the Ground 
e, 25 muſt be of a mixed Brown, and large enough, 
f the or that the Furniture muſt be of very ſenſible 
n the Colours; or laſtly, that ſome F igure muſt be 
nds { upon it, whoſe Shadows and the Colour 
hing. may bring it forward. | | 
Add ig | | I 4 . | But 


Add to this, that we have no Colour which 


13 


132 


pour Figures in a Chamber, then recal to 


332. 


moſt flying or tranſient Colour, becauſe the 
Heavens and Mountains, which are at the 
and ſweeteſt Colours: But it is alſo true, 


ſtrate to us. But if the Light of your Pic- | 


that the nearer a Body is to the Light, and 


0 go IG the farther 1t remove 


and if you foreſee that this Suppoſition will 


_ cauſe Black is the heavieſt of all Colours, the 


have ſaid) 


I have known ſome who have told me, that 


* 


Obſervations on the 
But it ſeems (ſay you) that Blue is the 


greateſt Diſtance, are of that Colour, It is 
very true, that Blue is one of the lighteſt 


that it poſſeſſes theſe Qualities ſo much the 
more, becauſe the White is mingled in it, 
as the Example of the Diſtances demon- 


ture be not univerſal, and that you ſuppoſe 
your Memory that Theorem, which tells you, 


the more directly it is oppoſed to us, ſo much 
the more it is enlightened, becauſe the Light 


rom its Original. | 
Lou may alſo extinguiſh your White, if 
you ſuppole the Air to be ſomewhat thicker, 


make a good Effect in the Oeconomy of the 
whole Work; but let not this proceed ſo far, 
as to make your Figures ſo brown, that they 
may ſeem as it were in a filthy Fog, or that 
they may appear to be Part of the Ground, 
See the following Remark. TH 
But as for pure Black, there is nothing tha 
brings the Objed nearcr to the Sight, &c. he. 


moſt earthy, and the moſt ſenſible. This 5 
clearly underſtood by the Qualities of White, 
which 1s oppoſe to it, and which is (as W 

the lighteſt of all Colours. Ther 
are few who are not of this Opinion; andy 


the Black being on the advanced Part, makes 
nothing but Holes. To this there 15 * 


Art of Painting. Mn | 
ele to be anſwered, but that Black always 


makes a good Effect, being ſet forward, pro- 
yided it be placed there with Prudence. You 


pictures, which you intend to be on the Fore- 


ground, that thoſe ſorts of Holes may not be 
perceived, and that the Blacks may be there 


4nth Rule. | 


Turnings with the Diſtances : The Queſtion 
only in reſpe& of Bodies, which are ſe- 


the nakes them go off, rather in confounding. 
far, dem (as we may ſay) than in blackening 
5 nem, And do you not ſee that the Reflects 
tha 


Turnings ſeem more light, and that by this 
eans the greateſt Blackneſs remains to- 


tha as the middle of the Bow), to ſuſtain the 
Be. WW hite, and make it deceive us with more 
, the eaſure? Eg | 

115 5 


ly practiſed, it is impoſſible for a Picture 
make any great Effect, that the Maſſes 


ces may be obſerved at the firſt Glance 
| the Eye without Trouble. | 


are therefore ſo to diſpoſe the Bodies of your 


by Maſſes, and inſenſibly confuſed. See the | 


That which gives the Relievo to a Boww!, 
[may ſome ſay to me) is the quick Light, 
or the White, which appears to be on the 
Side which is neareſt to us, and the Black 
by conſequence diſtances the Object. We 
are here to beware, not to confound the 


arated by ſome Diſtance of a backward Po- 
tion, and not of round Bodies, which are 
pf the ſame Continuity; the Brown, which 
s mingled in the Turnings of the Bowl, 


re an Artifice of the Painter, to make the 


This Rule of White and Black is of ſo | 
reat Conſequence, that, unleſs it be ex- 


an be diſentangled, and the different Diſ- 


15 — 
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134 
the Maſſes of other Colours will be ſo much 


to the Sight, than another which is leſs yel. 


in this Place, to give you the Qualities of 


White, 


Obſervations on the 
Tt may be inferred from this Precept, that 


the more ſenſible, and approach ſo much the 
nearer to the-Sight, the more Brown they 
bear; provided this be amongſt other Co- 
lours, which are of the fame Species; Fer 
Example, a yellow Brown ſhall draw nearer 


low. I faid, provided it be amongſt other 
Colours, which are of the ſame Species; be- 
cauſe there are ſimple Colours, which natu- 
rally are ſtrong and ſenſible, though the 
are clear, as Permili:-n; there are others allo, 
which, notwithſtanding that they are brown, 
yet ceaſe not to be ſoft and faint, as the Blue 
of Ultramarine. The Effect of a Picture comes 
not only therefore from the Lights and She 
dows, but alſo from the Nature of the Co. 
lours. I thought it was not from the Purpoſe 


thoſe Colours which are moſt in Uſe, and 
which are called capital, becauſe they ſerve 
to make the Compoſition of all the ret 
whoſe Number 1s almoſt infinite. 

Red Oker is one of the moſt heavy Co- 
lours. 

Yellow Oker is not ſo heavy, becauſe 1 its 
clearer. 

And the Maſticot is very light, 1 
it is a very clear Vellow, and very near t0 


Ultramarine, or Azure, is very light and: 
very ſweet Colour. 

Vermilion is wholly oppoſite to Uran 
rine. 

Late is a middle Colour, betwixt Ul 
marine and On; yet it 1s rather more 
ſweet than harſh, 
Browt 


Art of Painting. 
Brown Red'is one of the moſt earthy and 
moit ſenſible Colours. | 


Pink 1s in its Nature an indifferent Colour, 


that is, very ſuſceptible of the other Colours. 
by the Mixture : If you mix brown Red with 
it, you will make it a very earthy Colour; 
but, on the contrary, if you join it with 
Jhite or Blue, you ſhall have one of the moſt 
faint and tender Colours. N 
Terre Verte, or green Earth, 1s light; it 
3 a Mean betwixt yellow Oker and Ultrama- 
A | 55 
Unbre is very ſenſible and earthy; there 


is nothing but pure Black which can diſpute 


with it. | | 
Of- all Blacks, that is the moſt earthy, 


which is moſt remote from Blue. According 


to the Principle which we have eſtabliſhed of 


White and Black, you will make every one 
of theſe Colours before- named more earthy 


and more heavy, the more Black you mingle 
with them; and they will be lighter, the 
more Jhite you join with them. 


For what concerns broken or compound 


Culrurs, we are to make a Judgment of 
their Strength by the Force of thoſe Co- 


lours which compoſe them. All who have 


thoroughly underſtood the Agreement of 
Colours, have not employed them wholly, 


pure and fimple, in their Draperies, un- 


ls in ſome Figure upon the Fore- ground 
of the Picture; but they have uſed broker 
and compound Colours, of which they made 
a Harmony for the Eyes, by mixing thoſe 
wich have ſome kind of Sympathy with 
each other to make a JF hole, which has an 


Union with the Colours: which are neigh. 


bouring to it, The Painter, who perfectly 
| © underſtands 
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Obſervations on the 


underftands the Force and Power of his Co- / 
lours, will uſe them moſt ſuitably to his pre- cio. 
ſent Purpoſe, and according to his own Dif. ö 
cretion. — e a. 
But let this be done relatively, &c. One is, 
Body muſt make another Body fly off in ſuch pro 
a Manner, that itſelf may be chaſed by thoſe Wſto t 
Bodies which are advanced before it. // Wis a 
are to take Care, and uſe great Attention (ſays two 
Duintilian) not only of one ſeparate Thing, but ple: 
of many which follow each other, and by «a WW 
certain Relation which they hade with each con 
other, are as it were continued. In the fam bu 
Manner, as if in a firait Street, aue caſt tur tra 
Eyes from one Eng of it to the other, we pro 
diſcover at once thoſe different Things which lou 
are preſented to the Sight; Jo that aue not nere 
fee the laſt, but whatſoever is relating. to tie I be 
laft. 1 erna 
Let two contrary Extremities never touch on 
other, &c. The Senſe of Seeing has this in 33: 
common with all the reſt of the Senſes, that Wt 
it abhors the contrary Extremities : And in car 
the ſame Manner as our Hands, when they Pre 
are very cold, feel a grievous Pain, when on ll 
the ſudden we hold them near the Fire; {0 Nu 
tne Eyes, which find an extreme White, next ne 
to an extreme Black, or a fair cool Azure, iſ 
next to a hot Vermilien, cannot behold thee Wi * 
F.xtremities without Pain, though. they are Wi vii 
always attracted by the Glaring of two Con- un 
ms... e een 
This Rule obliges us to know thoſe Co- be 
lours which have a Friendſhip with each me 
other, and thoſe which are incompatible; be 
which we may eaſily diſcover, in mixing to-hlh 8? 
gether thoſe Colours, of which we woull 5 


make Trial. 
„ et heg. And 


two Colours. | 
Epleaing Colour, which may come from a 


Art of Painting. 
And if by this Mixture, they make a gra- 

cious and ſweet Colour, which is pleaſing 

to the Sight, it is a Sign that there is an 


Union and a Sympathy betwixt them; but 


it, on the contrary, that Colour which is 
produced by the Mixture of the two, be harſh 

to the Sight, we are to conclude, that there 
is a Contrariety and Antipathy betwixt theſe 
Green, for Example, is a 


Blue and a Telloao mixed together; and by 
conſequence, Blue and Yellow are two Co- 
lours which /mpathize : And, on the con- 
trary, the Mixture of Blue with Vermilion, 
produces a ſhr1, harſh, and unpleaſant Co- 
lour; conclude en that Blue and Vermilion 
are of a contra ature. And the ſame may 
be ſaid of other Colours, of which you may 
make the Experiment, and clear the Matter 
once for all. (See the Concluſion of the 
332d Remark, where I have 'taken Occaſion 
to ſpeak of the Force and Quality of every 
capital Colour.) Yet you may neglect this 
Precept, when your Piece confifts but of one 
or two Figures; and when, amongſt a great 
Number, you would make ſome que Figure 
more remarkable than the reſt. Ore, I ſay, 
which 15 one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
dibjet, and which otherwiſe you cannot 
wUitnguiſh from the reſt. Titian, in his Tri- 
umph of Bacchus, having placed 4riadne on 
one of the Borders of the Picture, and not 
being able, for that Reaſon, to make her re- 
markable by the Brightneſs of Light, which 
be was to keep in the middle of his Picture, 
gave her a Scarf of a Vermilion Colour upon a 
blue Drapery, as well to looſen her from his 
Ground, which was a Glue Sea, as becauſe ſhe 
Ih | 5 | 18 
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Obſervations on the 
is one of the principal Figures of his Subjed, 
upon which he deſired to attract the Eye. 
Paul Veronęſe, in his Marriage of Cana, be. 
cauſe CHriſt, who is the principal Figure of 
the Subject, is carried ſomewhat into the 
Depth of the Picture, and that he could not 
make him diſtinguiſhable by the Strength of 
the Lights and Shadows, has cloathed him 


with Vermilion and Blue, thereby to conduct 


C 365. 


the Sight to that Figure. Fl | 
The hoſtile Coleurs may be fo much the 
more allied to each other, the more you mix 
them with other Colours, which mutually 
ſympathize, and which agree with thoſe Co- 
lours which you deſire to r-concile, 
It is Labour in wain to 'it a high Nom, 


 &c. He faid in another e, endeayour 


after that which aids your Art, and is uit 


able to it, and ſhun whatſoever is repugnant; 


it is the th Precept. If the Painter would 


arrive to the End he has propoſed, which 1s. 


to deceive the Sight, he muſt make Choice 


C 378. 


of ſuch a Nature, as agrees with the Weak- 
neſs of his Colours; becauſe his Colours 
cannot accommodate themſelves to every fort 
of Nature. This Rule is particularly to be 
obſerved, and well conſidered, by thoſe who 
paint Land/capes, | 

Let the Field or Ground of the Picture, &c. 
The Reaſon of it is, that we are to avoid the 
meeting of thoſe Colours which have an i- 
pathy to each other, becauſe they offend the 
Sight; ſo that this Rule is proved ſufficiently 
by the 41ſt, which tells us, that two contrary 
Extremities are never to touch each other, 


whether it be in Colour, or in Light; bit 


that there ought to be a Mean betwixt then 
which partakes of both. _ ES ” 


: 
f Let your Colours be lively, and yet not Tok 
0 according 10 the Painter's Proverb) as if they 
15 had been rubbed, or ſprinkled with Meal, &c. 


Denner dans la farine, is a Phraſe amongſt 


means; which is to paint with clear or bright 


Painters, which perfectly expreſſes what it 


130 
C 382, 


, 0 Colours, and dull Colours together; for being 
in bo mingled, they give no more Life to the 
Figures, than if they had been rubbed with - 


Meal. They who make their Fleſh Colours 
very white, and their Shadows grey, or in- 


mix clining to Green, fall into this Inconvenience. 
ally Red Colours in the Shadows of the moſt de- 
Co. WY licate or fineſt Fleſh, contribute wonderfully 


to make them hvely, ſhining, and natural ; 


cretion, that Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Rubens, 
and Yendyke have taught us, by their Ex- 
ample. 5 - | 


ant; FFC = 
ould To preſerve the Colours freſh, we muſt 
þ is WY paint by putting in more Colours, and not 
oice by rubbing them in, after they arg once laid; 


and if it could be done, they ſhould be laid 
jut in their proper Places, and not be any 


but they are to be uſed with the ſame Diſ- 


fort more touched when they are once ſo placed; 
o be WY becauſe the Freſhneſs of the Colours is tar- 
who niſhed and loſt, by vexing them with the con- 
tinual Drudgery of Daubing. Eee, 
Ke. All they who have coloure.} well, have had 
] the et another Maxim io maintain their Colours 
4. freſh and flouriſhing, which was to make Uſe 
1 the oi ite Grounds, upon which they painted, 
ently and oftentimes at the firſt Stroke, without re- 
tra i buching any thing, and without employing 
ther, new Colours. Rabens always uſed this Way; 


and I have ſeen Pictures from the Hand of 
that great Perſon, painted up at once, which 
were of a wonderful Vivacity. 

8 The 
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moſt certainly have found, that white Grounds 


forbear the Uſe of it; as Galen teftifies, in 


few Painters who are curious in their Colour - 
ing, or that the firſt Strokes which are begun 


that a more than French Patience is required 


Obſerdations on the 
The Reaſon why they made Uſe of thok the 
Kinds of Grounds, is, becauſe White as well ure! 
preſerves a Brightneſs, under the Tranſpa- pen 
rency of Colours, which hinders the Air 
from altering the Whiteneſs of the Ground, 
as that it likewiſe repairs the Injuries which Nupo 
they receive from the Air, ſo that the Ground 
and the Colours affiſt and preſerve each Heat 
other. It is for this Reaſon that glazed Co. ei 
lours have a Vivacity which can never be imi. d 
tated by the moſt lively and moſt brillian N bou 


Colours; becauſe, according to the common et 


Way, the different Tints are fimply laid on, Nba. 
each in its Place, one after another. So true 
it is, that White, with other ſtrong Colours, he 
with which we paint at once that which we W's 
intend to plaze, are, as it were, the Life, the He 
Spirit, and the Luſtre of it. The Ancients 


were much the beſt ; becauſe, notwithſtand- en 
ing that Inconvenience, which their Eyes re- 
ceived from that Colour, yet they did not 


his tenth Book of he U/e of the Parts, 
Painters (ſays he) when they work upon their 
white Grounds, place before them dark Co- 
ours, and others mixed-with Blue and Green, 
to recreate their Eyes; becauſe White is a 
glaring Colour, which wearies and pains the 
Sight more than any other. I know not the 
Reaſon why the Uſe of it is left off at pre- 
ſent, if it be not that in our Days there are 


upon White are not ſeen ſoon enough, and 


to wait till it be accompliſhed ; and the 
Ground, which by its Whiteneſs * 
LU — 


Art of Painting. 
ok Wh: Luſtre of the other Colours, muſt be en- 
al Whiccly covered, to make the whole Work ap- 
a. pear pleaſingly. | 


Jer the Parts which are neareſt to us, and 


\; 

0 mf raiſed, &c. The Reaſon of this is, that 
ch Whupon a flat Superficies, and as much united 
nd Ws a Cloth can be, when it is ſtrained, the 


Wat Body is very appearing, and gives a 


do not therefore load thoſe Places with Co- 
ſours, which you would make to turn; but 
let thoſe be well loaded, which you would 
Ihare come out of the Canvas. 
Let there be ſo much Harmony or Conſent in 
the Maſſes of the Picture, that all the Shadows- 
ings may appear as if they were but one, &c. 


W 

by He has ſaid in another Place, that after great 
nts Lichts, great Shadows are neceſſary, which 
nds e calls Repo/es, What he means by the pre- 
nd. ent Ne, is this, that whatſoever is found in 
re. {Wiſe great Shadows, ſhould: partake of the 


Lights, ſeem to be but one in the Shadows, 


45 by their great Union. | : 
Co. Let the whole Picture be of one Piece, &c. 
ok hat is to ſay, of one and the ſame Conti- 
„ Wy of Work, and as if the Picture had been 
e aunted up all at once; the Latin ſays, all of 
the ne Pallet. e ny 
pre- The Looking-Glaſs will inſtruct you, &C. 
ak he Painter muſt have a principal Reſpe& to 
or. e Maſſes, and to the Effect of the Whole 
gun together. The Looking-Glaſs. diſtances the 
and biects, and by conſequence gives us only to 
ired ee fe Maſſes, in which all the little Parts 
Js ire confounded. The Evening, when the 
hes kt approaches, will make you better un- 
derſtand 


Heightening to the Place which it poſſeſſes; 


Colours of one another, ſo that the different 
[Colours which are well diſtinguiſhed in the 


7385. 


9386. 


J 387. 


J 393» 


modioufly, for the proper Time to make it 
. Jaſts but a Quarter of an Hour, and the 


by diſtancing the Objects; we may conclude, 


_ tance, or with a Looking-Glojs, whether the 
Maſſes of the Lights and Shadows, and th 


_ Giorgione and Correggio have made Ute d 


as ſome have imagined, to give a ſmiling all 


ſon whom you draw {for Example) be natis 
any Gaiety, which would always be a Thin 


take off from that Majeſty, and make it look 
childiſh and undecent. In ſhort, the Painith 
who has a good Genius, muſt make a tit 


Obſervations on the 
derſtand this Obſervation ; but not ſo con, to 


Lecking-GlaJs may be uſeful all the Day, 
Since the Mirror is the Rule and Mader 
of all Painters, as ſhewing them their Fayly 


that the Picture which makes not a good bf. 
fect at a Diſtance, cannot be well done; and 
a Painter muſt never finiſh his Picture, before 
he has examined it at ſome reaſonable Dil. 


Bodies of the Colours, be well diſtributed, 


this Method. 1 e 
As fer a Portrait, or Picture by the Lifh 
&c. The End of Portraits is not ſo preciſely 


pleaſing Air, together with the Reſemblance| 
this is indeed ſomewhat, but not enough 
It conſiſts in expreſſing the true Temperd 
thoſe Perſons which it repreſents, and 9 
make known their Phy/iognomy. If the Pet 


rally fad, you are to beware of giving bin 


which is foreign to his Countenance. If It 
or ſhe be merry, you are to make that go 
Humour appear, by the expreſſing of tho 
Parts where it acts, and where it ſhews it{el 
If the Perſon be grave and majeſtical, tit 
Smiles, or Laughing, which is too ſenſible, vil 


Diſcernment of all theſe Things, and 1 
under ſtands P hyfiognomy, it will be more eal 


Art of Painting. 
to him, and he will ſucceed better than an- 
oer. Pliny tells us, that Apelles made his 


Pictures ſo very like, that a certain Phyfogno- 


nip and Fortune-Teller (as it is related by Ap- 
tn the Grammarian) foretold, by locking on 
hem, the very Time of their Deaths, whom 
thoſe Pictures repreſented ; or at what' T ime 


weir Deaih happened, if uch Perſons avere al- 


- ready dead. | 135 | 
You are to take the utmoſt Care that broad 493» 


Lights may be joined, &C. This muſt be done 
enderly; yet not ſo as to make your Colours 
ie, by Force of tormenting them; but that 
you ſhould mix them as haſtily as you can, 
nd not retouch the ſame Place, if conveni- 
ntly you can avoid it. DEALS 

Broad Lights, &c. It is in vain to take 
ans, if you cannot preſerve large Lights; 
decauſe without them, your Work will never 
nake a good Effect at a Diſtance ; and allo, 


decauſe little Lights are confuſed and ef- 
iced, proportionably as you are at a Diſtance 


em the Picture. This was the perpetual 
Maxim of Correzggio, | 
Ougbt to have /omewhat of Greatne/5 in them, 
10 their Outlines to be noble, &c. As the 
leces of Antiguity will evidently ſhew us. 
There is nothing more pernicious to a Youth, 
c It is common to place ourſelves under 


he Diſcipline of a Maſter, of whom we have 


good Opinion, and whoſe Manner we are 
pt to embrace with Eaſe; which takes Root 
ore deeply in us, and augments, the more 
e ſee him work, and the more we copy 


ter him. This happens oftentimes to that 
ſegree, and makes fo great an Impreſſion in 

e Mind of the Scholar, that he cannot give 
Approbation to any other Manner what- 


ſoever, 
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144 
the Cope of Heaven, who is ſo knowing a 


his Maſter. | 


is, that Nazure. appears to us always like 
that Manner which we love, and in which ye 


_ thro? which we behold Objects, and which 
__ communicates its Colour to them, without 


J 433- 


It reſolves thoſe Difficulties which the Rat 


Painters of that Nation; and what Hindrance 


Table Rule; a Painter ought to have it per 


it teaches him, that he ought not to ſubj# 
himſelf ſervilely, and be bound like an Ab. 


him, and not hinder him fr om following 


oF 


Obſervations on the 
ſoever, and believes there is no Man unde 


But what is moſt remarkable in this Point 


have been taught; which is juſt like a Glak 


our perceiving it. After I have ſaid this 
you may ſee of what Conſequence is the 
Choice of a good Maſter, and of following, 
in our Beginning, the Manner of thoſe who 
have come neareſt to Nature. And how muck 
Injury do you think have the ill Manner, 
which have been in France, done to the 


have they been to the Knowledge of what ü 
well done, or of arriving to what is fo, when 
once we know it? The Traliaus ſay to thok 
whom they ſee infected with an ill Mann, 
which they are not able to forſake : / yu 
2 juft nothing, you would ſoon learn ſont 
thing, | 

Cearch whatſoever is aiding to your Art 
and convenient ; and avoid thoje Things whid 
are repugnant to it, &c. This is an adm 


petually preſent in his Mind and Memon, 


beget; it looſens his Hands, and aſſits li 
Underſtanding. In ſhort, this is the Rat 
which ſets the Painter at Liberty; becauk 


prentice to the Rules of his Art ; but that 
the Rules of his Art ought to be' ſubjec l 
, 
- Dictate 
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200 much Exactneſs; and that the greateſt Pap 


ficult to underſtand. What you have to di, 


ſured Means of conducting you to the Bil 


Obſervations on the 
Eaſe attracts our Eyes and Spirits fo mud 
the more, becauſe it is to be preſumed thi 
a noble Work, which appears fo eaſy to us, i 
the Product of a ſkilful Hand which is Mit 
ter of its Art. It was in this Part that lh 
found himſelf ſuperior to Pretagenes, when 
blamed him for not knowing when to 1 
down his Pencil (and as I may almoſt fu 
to make an End of finiſhing his Piece. And 

it was on this Account he plainly ſaid, tian 
nothing was more prejudicial to Painters tha 


of them knew not when they had done enough! 
As we have likewiſe a Proverb, which ſays 
An Engliſhman never knows when he is wil, 
It is true, that the Word enough, is very dif 


is to conſider your Subject thoroughly, ani 
in what Manner you intend to treat it, 20 
cording to your Rules, and the Force of you 
Genius; after this, you are to work with al 
the Eaſe and all the Speed you can, without 
breaking your Head ſo very much, and bcin} 
ſo very induſtrious in. ſtarting Scruples t 
yourſelf, and creating Difficulties in your 
Work. But it is impoſſible to have this Ft: 
cility, without poſſeſſing perfectly all the 
cepts of the Art, and to have made it habitut 
to you: For Eaſe conſiſts in making pre: 
ciſely that Work which you ought to matt, 
and to ſet every thing in its proper Place, 
with Speed and Readineſs, which cannot b 
done without the Rules; for they are the it 


that you deſign with Pleaſure. It is the 
molt certain, though againſt the Opinion q 
many, that the Rules give Facility, Quiet d 
Mind, and Readineſs of Hand to OY 

| Genius; 


Art of Painting. 

auc cenius; and that the ſame Rules increaſe and 
aide that Eaſe in thoſe, who have already 
vs, V received it at their Birth, from the happy In- 
Mae vence of their Stars. 5 
ell From whence 1t follows, that we may con- 
en lader Facility two ſeveral Ways; either ſim- 
0 h, as Diligence, and a Readineſs of Mind aud 
ſay) of the Hand ; or as a Diſpoſition in the Mind, 
Art remove readily all thoſe Difficulties which 
th an ariſe in the Work. The firſt proceeds 
om an active Temper, full of Fire; and the 
pq econd from a true Knowledge and full Poſ- 
og ekon of infallible Rules: The firſt is plea- 
fang, but it is not always without Anxiety, 
e becauſe it often leads us aſtray ; and, on the 
V ontrary, the laſt makes us act with a Repoſe 
to def Mind, and wonderful Tranquillity, be- 
„ laue it aſcertains us of the Goodneſs of our 


it, Vork. It is a great Advantage to poſſeſs 
f poude frſt; but it is the Height of Perfection to 


ith ere both in that Manner which Rabens and 
ithdou re poſſeſſed them, excepting the Part 
bein! Deen or Drawing, which both of them 
les Mo much negleted, | | 

1 your Thoſe who ſay, that | the Rules are ſo 
vis Fer from giving us this Facility, that, on 
he Pre contrary, they puzzle and perplex the 
abicoaPiind, and tie the Hand, are generally ſach 
g people, cho have paſſed half their Lives 
make n an il Practice of Painting ; the Habit 
Place f hich is grown fo inveterate in them, 
mot beat to change it by the Rules, is to take, 
the Hit were, their Pencils out of their Hands, 
he Fund to put them out of Condition of do- 
is tees any thing; in the ſame Manner as we 


nion "ike a Countryman dumb, whom we will 


Quiet Met allow to ſpeak, but by the Rules of 


ſlowenammar. 


Zenit | Obſerve, 
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impoſſible that Things which are painted, i ;- 
ſhould appear true and natural, where we c {: 


cil, which make a kind of minced Meat in 


Jeet Idea of your Work, &c. If you will hav 
Pleaſure in Painting, you ought to have { 
well conſidered the Oeconomy of your Work 


 Groupes, the Ground, and the Lights and 


This Paſſage has a Reſpect to ſome partic 


Opportunity which I can get, for his farthel 


Obſervations on the 


- - Obſerve, if you pleaſe, that the Facility] 
Diligence of which I ſpoke, conſiſts not u 
that which we call bold Strokes, and a œ + 
Handling of the Pencil, if it makes no ce 


| og Effect at a Diſtance ; that ſort of Pe. ru 
om belongs rather to a Writing-maſter thu th 
a Painter, I ſay yet farther, that it is almo 


ſerve theſe Sorts of bold Strokes; and all the |: 
who have come neareſt to Nature, have never Se 
uſed that Manner of Painting. Thoſe tende E. 
Hairs, and thoſe hatching Strokes of the Pen. 


Painting, are very fine, I muſt confeſs; hut 
they are never able to deceive the Sight, 
Nor till you hade preſent in your Mind a pi. 


that it may be entirely made and diſpoſed il 
your Head, before it be begun upon the Cloth, 
You muſt, I fay, foreſee the Effect of th 


Shadows of every Thing, the Harmony of tht 
Colours, and the Intelligence of all the Sul 
ject, in ſuch a Manner, that whatſoever jo 
ſhall put upon the Cloth, may be only a Copf 
of what is in your Mind, If you make Uſed 
this Conduct, you will not be put to the Tr 
ble of ſo often changing and rechanging. 

Let the Eye be ſatisſied in the firſt plac 


even againſt and above all other Reaſons, x. 


lar Licences which a Painter ought to tak 
and as I deſpair not to treat this Matter ms 
at large, I adjourn the Reader to the fi 


Satisfacti 
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a stisfaction on this Point to the beſt of my | 
t nM Ability: But in general he may hold for cer- 

fre tain, that thoſe Licences are good, which 

ot contribute to deceive the Sight, without cor- 

rer rupting the Truth of the Subject, on which 

tha the Painter is to work. 1 
Imok Profit yourſelf by the Counſels of the Know- N 445 
nted BY ing, &c. Parrhaſius and Cliton thought them. 

e ob. {elves much obliged to Socrates for the Know- 

thoſe edge which he gave them of the Paſſions: 
never See their Dialogue in Aenaphon, towards the 8. 20 
ende End of the third Book of Memoirs. They 

Pen % be moſt 0llingly bear Reproof (ſays Pliny. 

at nM the Younger) are the very Men in whom wwe 

3 buf more to commend, than in other People. Ly- 

it, fppus was extremely pleaſed when Apelles told 


a bim his Opinion; and Apelles as much, Wen 
| hav /ptus told him his. That which Praxiteles 5. 8, 


ave (0 


ſad of Nicias, in Pliny, ſhews the Soul of 
Work, 


an accompliſhed and an humble Man : 


ſed u Praxiteles {eing aſked which of all his Works Y 
Cloth. b: valued moſt B Thoſe, ſays he, which Nicias + 

of e Has retouched. So much Account he made of 

ts za bis Criticiſms and his Opinions. You know 

of the common Practice of Apelles ; when he 

e Sub had finiſhed any Work, he expoſed it to the 

er jou sight of all Paſſengers, and concealed him- 

a Cop beet, to hear the Cenſure of his Faults, with 


Uſe of 


g the Proſpe&t of making his Advantage of 
2'Trod 


the Informations, which unknowingly they 
gave him; being ſenſible, that the People 
would examine his Works more rigorouſly 
than himſelf, and would not forgive the leaſt 
Miſtake, | 

The Opinions and Counſels of many to- 
gether, are always preferable to the Advice 
of one ſingle Perſon. And Cicero wonders | 
that any are beſotted on their own Produc- 
* tions, 


6 Obſervations on the 
1 Tuſcul, tions, and ſay to one another, Very yood, if 
I . lib. 5. your Works pleaſe you, mine are not unpleaſng 
to me, In Effect, there are many, who, tho 
Preſumption, or out of Shame to be repre. 
hended, never let their Works be ſeen, But 
there is nothing can be of worſe Conſequence; 
Georg. 3. for the Diſeaſe is nouriſhed and increaſes (ſays 


nt Virgil) while it is concealed. There are none 
but Fools (ſays Horace) who out of Shame. 
facedneſs hide their Ulcers, which, if ſhewn, 
might eaſily be healed. 4 
Ep. 16. Stultorum incurata malus pudor ahora celat, 


There are others who have not altogether { 
much of this fooliſh Baſhfulneſs, and who 
aſ every one's Opinion with Prayers and 
Earneſtneſs; but if you freely and ingenu- 

_ oully give them Notice of their Faults, they 
never tail to make ſome pitiful Excuſe for 
them; or, which is worſe, they take in ill 
Part the Service which you thought you did 
them, which they but ſeemingly deſired of 
you, and out of an eftabl:ſhed Cuſtom among 
the greateſt Part of Pain ers. If you devre 
to get yourſelf any Honour, and requires 
Reputation by your Works, there is no ſurer 
Way than to ſhew them to Perſons of good 
Senſe, and chiefly to thoſe who are Crit 
in the Art; and to take their Counſel, with 
the ſame Mildneſs and the ſame Sincerity, à 
ou deſired them to give it you, You muk 

| alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the Opinion 
your Enemies, which is commonly the truel; 
for you may he aſſured, that they will gue 
you no Quarter, and allow nothing to Com- 


* 


plaiſance. 


Et 
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if But if you have no knowing Friend, &e. 
Ountilian gives the Reaſon of this, when he 
ro Wi fas, that The bet Means to correct our Faults, 
wy is doubtleſs this, to remove our Deſigns out of 


Bat 25, Fer ſome Space of Time, and not 10 look 
ce: RN cur Pictures; to the End, that after this 
ſays Interval, we may look on them as it were with 
one ber Eyes, and as a new Work, which was of 


are always too pleaſing, nd it is impoſſible 


their Conception. They are Children of a 
tender Age, which are not capable of draw- 


ing dur Hatred on them. It is ſa Wat Apes, 
who e en 25 they, have brought their Young 
and into the and, keep their Eyes continually 


fallen ed on them, and are never weary of 
attniriig their Beauty; ſo amorous is Nature 


ſe for hatſoever ſhe produces. Fs 7 3 5 8 
in i End that he may cultivate thoſe Ta- 
21 dd % $5105 make bis Genius, ce. 
ed of ? | 5) 
nongt WF Qui ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt, 
deßte 8 


ſurer Poder, 02 maſt endeavour to know them. On 
F good 13 Prudence our Reputation depends. Ci- 
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mathe. Hand, and not our own. Our own - 
productions do but too much flatter us; they 


not to be fond of thou at the Moment of 


q 458. 


That we may undertake nothing beyond our 


Crit calls it 4 good Grace, becauſe it makes a 
1, wih ken ſeen in his greateſt. Luſtre. 7: is (ſays 
rity, Me) 4 becoming Grace, which awe ſpall eaſily 
zu mol ate / par, if ce are careful to cultivate that 


nion of 
-trueſt; 
ill gue 
o Com- 


ich Nature has gien us in Propricty, and 
erfetion. We ought to undertake nothing 
When we have paid her this Duty, ave are 


Eu | hae .”" that 


ade our on, provided it be no Vice or Im- 
Whinh, ; 
Wiich ts repugnant to Nature in general; and 


ound fo religiouſly ee our own Nature, 
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5 Obſervations on the 
that though many Things which are more | 


rious and more important, preſent themſelves n 


ws, yet we are always to conform our Studi 
and our Exerciſes to our natural Inclinatimns, 
It awails nothing to diſpute againſt Natur, 
and think to obtain what ſhe refuſes ; for the 


ave eternally follow what we can never reach; 


| | for (as the Proverb ſays} there ts nothing can 
pleaſe, nothing can be graceful, which aus u. 


terprize in ſpite of Minerva; that is to jay 
in ite of Nature. Hen wwe hade conſidered 
all theſe Things atten ec, it well then be n. 
car ther every Man ſhould regard that in 
forticular, acid Kuture has made his Pr. 
tion, na that he foeuld cultiq ate it with Car 
it is not his Buſineſs to give himyelf the Tra: 
ble of irying whether ut will became bem tn put 
on the Nature of another Man; or, as ene wall 
ſay, to act the Perjon of another « There i 
thing which can mere become us, than what it 
properly the Gift of Nature, Let every mt 
therefore endeaweur to underſtand his vwn J. 
lent ; and, without flattering himſelf, let hin 
make a true Fudgment of his own Virſus 
and his own Defeats and Vices; that he mn 


not appear to have leſs Judgment than the Ut 


medians, wha do not alabays chuſe the bf 
Plays, but thoſe which are beſt for them ; thi 
is, thoje which are moſt in the Compaſs 


their adting: Thus ave are to fix on 100 


Things for which aue have the ftrongeſt Judi 


nation. And if it ſometimes happens, that ul 


are forced of Neceſſity to apply curſelves to fu 


other Things, to which we are no ways i 
clined; aue muſt bring it fo about, by our a 
and Induflry, that if we perform them not W) 
well, at leaſt we may not do them ſo ver) in 
as to be ſhamed by them : We are not jo A 
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1j rain ourſelves to make thoſe Virtues appear 
in us, which really we have not, as to avoid 


þ 
SH 
dits 
1 
ure, 
then 
ach; 
Shs 
4 Ch 
| Jay, 
deri 
be fe- 
at in 
Por- 


Cart. 


Theſe are the Thoughts and the Words of 
Cicero, which 1 have tranſlated, retrenching 
only ſuch Things as were of no Concernment 
to my Subject; I was not of Opinion to add 


fnd his Satisfaction in them. | LNG 
While you meditate on theſe Truths, and 
cher ve them diligently, &c. There is a great 
Connection betwixt his Precept and that 
aver, which tells you, that you are to paſs 


become an able Artiſt, without making your 
Art habitual to you; and it is impoſſible to 


Trax gain an exact Habitude, without an infinite 
We; Number of Acts, and without perpetual 
77 Practice. In all Arts, the Rules of them 


we learned in little Time; but the Perfec- 
tion is not acquires without a long Practice, 
and a ſevere iligence. Ie yever ſaw that 
Lazne/s Froauced any thing which avas excel- 
, ſays Maximus Tyrius; and Quintilian 
flls us, that the Arts draw' their Be tuning 


hat it 
1) 
n Je. 
let hin 
iyi uh 


thiſe Inperfections - which may difoontur us, | 


any thing, and the Reader, I doubt not, will 


1 Day <vithout a Line. It is impoſſible to 
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05 5 rom Mature ; the Want we often have 01 them, 

„ Ua us to ſearch the Means of becoming 
„ e in them, and Exerciſe makes us entirely | 
'3 M ſter dT HEARTY | 

paſs 1 alters of them. | | | . 1 

A tho T he Morning is the beſt and moſ? proper Part 

ft Tudle the Day, &. Becauſe then the Imagt- 
hat ation is not clouded with the Vapours of 


leat, nor diſtracted by Viſits, which are not 


; 
2 Willy made in the Morning: And the 


$ te Mind b | d :: a 
Car * y the Sleep of the forego Night, 
7 4 refreſhed and recreated from che Toi 


"ner Studies. Malherbe ſays well to this 


ys urpoſe, 8 WY 
—_ K 3 Le 
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The ſprightly Morn is the beſt Part of the Dyy 


1473. 


Drink, for Fear of clogging his Imagination i 


by the Vapours of his thin Repaſts. ? 


was drawing the Picture of Jalyſus, which wi 


"obſerves in his Life, that he was ſo fobth 


Obſervations on the 
Le plus beau de nos jours, eft dans leur mating, 


© 
— © -— r e 8 


Let no Day paſs over you without a Lin 

&c. That is to ſay, without working ; with. 

out giving fome Strokes of the Pencil or the 
Crayon. This was the Precept of 4jelk; Wl t 
and it is of ſo much the more Neceſſity, be. il 
cauſe Painting is an Art of much Length ad 
Time, and is not to be learned without oreat | 
Practice: Michael Angelo, at the Age of four Wil / 
ſcore Years, ſaid, that be learned ſomethin ' 
every Day, | a 
Bie ready to put into your Table-book, xt, b 
As it was the Cuſtom of T7:ian and the Ca- 
raches, There are yet remaining in tif © 
Hands of ſome, who are curious in Pain © 
ing, many Thoughts and Obſervations,whict | 
thoſe great Men have made on Paper, and un 
their Table-books, which they carried conti-i i: 
nually about them. | "Te Ir 


Wine and good Chear are no great Friend: 0 " 
Painting; they ſerve only to recreate the Mind, 
when it is oppreſſed and ſpent with Labour, &. 
During the Time (ſays Pliny) that Protogenes 


the beſt of ail his Works, he took no other Nut 
riſbment than Lupines, mixed with à lil 


Water, 'whith ſerved him both for Meat an 


the Luxury of his Food. Michael Angelo, whit 
he was drawing his Day of Judgment, fed oll 
on Bread and Wine at Dinner: And Paſa 
that he ſlept but little, and that he often rol 
in the Night to work, as being not diſturb 


Art of Painting. 
1 

1 the Batchelors Eftate, & e. We never ſes large, 
Da, beautiful, and well-taſted Fruits, proceeding 
from a Tree which is encompaſſed round, and 


Ling 


choaked with 'Thorns and Briars. Marriage 
with. draws a world of Buſineſs on our Hands, ſub- 
rte jets us to Law-Svuits, and loads us with Mul- 
ella; titudes of domeſtic Cares, which are as ſo 
„de. any Thorns that encompaſs a Painter, and 


binder him from producing his Works in that 
perfection, of which otherwiſe he is capable. 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Hannibal Car- 
rach, were never married: And, amongſt the 


1 and 
great 
four- 
ethin 


being married, but only Apelles, to whom 
Alexander the Great made a Preſent of his 
own Miſtreſs Campaſpe; which yet I would 


„ Ke. 
Car. 


n the 


Paint WY have underſtood, without Offence to the In- 
Which fitution of Marriage; for that calls down 
and u many Bleſſings upon Families, by he Care- 


cont. 


end it is doubly ſo in reſpect of Painters, who 
Mina are more frequently under the Occaſions of 
ur, E Lin than other Men, becauſe they are under a 
ogene frequent Neceſſity of ſeeing Nature barefaced. 
ich wo Let every one examine his own Strength 
er M upon this Point; but let him prefer the In- 


a lith 
eat an 


his Fortune, 


ation bf Painting naturally withdraws from Noiſe 
„ whik a Tumult, & c. I have faid, at the End of 
ed onlſ the firſt Remark, that both Poetry and Paint- 
1 Vage were upheld by the Strength of Imagina- 
» ſob. Now there is nothing which warms 
ten un more than Repo/e and Solitude; becauſe, in 
icurbelſh nat Eltate, the Mind being freed from all 


vorts of Buſineſs, and in a kind of Sanctuary, 


J K 4 undiſturbed 


1 


But delights in the Liberty which belongs 15 G 478, 


ancient Painters, we find none recorded for 


falnefs of a virtuous Wife: If Marriage be 
in general a Remedy againſt Concupiſcence, 


tereſt of his Soul, to that of his Art and of 


J 480. | 


k 156 Obſervations on the 
undiſturbed by vexatious Viſits, is more ca. 

pable of forming noble Thoughts, and af 
Application to its Studies. 


Carmina ſeceſſum ſcribentis, & otia quarmt, 


Good Ver, ſ⸗ Receſß and Solitude requires ; 
And Eaſe from Cares and undiſturb'd Dejirt, 


We may properly ſay the ſame of Paintin, 
by reaſon of its Conformity with Poetry, as 
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1 have ſhewn in the firſt Remark. 
1 484. Let not the covetous De/ign of growing rich, 
&c. We read in Pliny, that Nicias refuſed 
| txty Talents from King Attalus, and rather 
i 4 choſe to make a free Gift of his Picture to 
1. Petron. Ar- his Country. I enquired of a prudent Man, 
1 biter. (ſays a grave Author) ix what Times iboſ 
j noble Piftures were made, which now abe ſu; 
| ana Ceſred him to explain to me ſome of thei 
| i | Subjects, which I did not wwell underſtand. ] 
8 ed him likewiſe the Reaſon of that great Neg: 
| | Igence, which is ncw wifible among ft Painters} 
'F © ard from awhence it proceeded that the moſt beau. 
[| Ty  tiful Arts were now buried in Oblivion; aue, 
if principally, Painting, a faint Shadow of abhich 
1 is at preſent remaining to us. To which . 
. EE | thus replied, that the immoderate Dejire if 


Riches had produced this Change; for of 0 
1 | | when naked Virtue had her Charms, the nobh 
14 4 Arts then flouriſhed in their Vigour ; and if 
1 l there was any Conteſt amongſt Men, it wil 


cnly who ſhould be the firſt Diſcoverer of whit 


| )! | might le of Advantage to Pofterity. Lyſippu 
1 and Myron, thoſe renowned Sculptors, wi 
| in could give a Soul to Braſs, left no Heirs, 
= Inberitance behind them; becauſe they Wil 

1 more careful of acquiring Fame, than "y 
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Art of Painting. 
But as for us, of this preſent Age, it ſeems, 
by the Manner of our Conduct, that wwe upbraid 
Antiquity for being as covetous of Virtue, as we 
are of Vice: Wonder not ſo much therefore, if 
Painting has loft its Strength and Vigour, be- 
cauſe many are now of Opinion, that a Heap 
of Gold is much more beautiful than all the Pic- 


tures and Statues of Apelles and Phidias, and 


all the noble Performances of Greece. 
would not exact ſo great an Act of Ab- 


| finence from our modern Painters; for J 
am not ignorant that the Hope of Gain is a 


157 


wonderful ſharp Spur in Arts, and that it 


gives Induſtry to the Artiſt: From whence 


it was, that Juvenal ſaid even of the Greeks 


themſelves, who were the Inventors of Paint- 


ing, and who firſt underſtood all the Graces 


ck it, and its whole Perfection, 


Greculus eſuriens, in Cælum, juſſeris, ibit. 


5 4 hungry Greek, if bidden, ſcales the Skies, 


But I could heartily wiſh, that the ſame 
Hope which flatters them, did not alſo cor- 


rupt them; and did not ſnatch out of their 
Hands a lame imperfe& Piece, rudely daubed 
2 with too little Reflection, and too much 
alte. | 3 bk 
The Qualities requifite to form an excellent 
Painter, &c. It is to be confeſſed, that 
very few Painters have thoſe Qualities which 


are required by our Author, becauſe there 


ae very few who are able Painters, There 


was a Time, when only they who were of 


noble Blood were permitted to exerciſe this 
Art; becauſe it is to be preſumed, that all 
lhele Ingredients of a good Painter are not 
| | K 5 ordinarily 
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Neyal Academy will admit henceforward only 
ſuch, who, being endued with all the gool 
Qualities, and the Talents which are re. 


Obſervations on the 
ordinanly found in Men of vulgar Birth, 
And in all Appearance, we may hope, that 
tho? there be no Edi in France, which take; 
away the Liberty of Painting, from thoſe tg 
whom Nature has refuſed the Honour df 
being born Gentlemen, yet at leaſt that the 


quired for Painting, thoſe Endowments may 
be to them inſtead of an honourable Birth, 
It is certain, that which debaſes Painting, 
and makes it deſcend to the vileſt and mot 
deſpicable Kind of Trade, is the great Mul. 


titude of Painters; who have neither noble 
Souls, nor any Talent for the Art, nor even 


o much as common Senſe. The Origin d 
this great Evil, is, that there have always 
been admitted into the Schools of Painting 


all Sorts of Children promiſcuouſly, without 
Examination of them, and without obſerving 


(for ſome convenient Space of Time) if the 
were conducted to this Art by their inward 


PDiſpoſition, and all neceſſary Talents, rather 


than by a fooliſh Inclination of their own, 0! 
by the Avarice of their Relations, who put 
them to Painting, as a Trade, which the) 
believe. to be ſome hat more gainful tha 
ancther, The Qualitics, properly required, 
are theſe following. 8 — 


A gerd Judgment, that they may do na- 


thing againſt reaſon and Veriſimility. 
A docible Mind, that they may profit by 
Inſtructions, and receive, without Arrogance, 


the Opinion of every one, and principally d 


knowing Men. 


Þ | 15 4 noble Heart, that they may propoſe 
_ Glory to themſelves, and Reputation, rath 


than Riches, 
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Art of Painting. 5 
if Sublimity, and Reach of 7. Bong ht, to 


conceive readily, to produce beautiful Ideas, 
and to work on their Subjects nobly, and 
after a lofty Manner, wherein we may obſerve 
ſomewhat that is delicate, n. Ry | 


UNCOMMON. 


A warm and wigorous F ancy, to arrive at 
leaſt to ſome Degree of Perfection, without 
being tired with the Pains and Study which 
are required in Painting. 

Halih, to reſiſt the Difpation of Spi- 
rits, which are apt to be conſumed by Pains- 
takin 

Yu, becauſe Painting requires a great : 
Experience, and a long Practice. 

Beauty or Hand/emeneſs, becauſe a Painter 
paints himſelf in all his Pictures, and Nature 
loves to produce her own Likeneſs, 

4 convenient Fortune ; that he may give 
his whole Time to Study; and may work 
chearfully, without being haunted with the 
dreadfal Image of Poverty, ever preſent to 
his Mind. | 

Labour; becauſe the Speculation i is nothing 


without the Practice. 


A Love for his Art; we ſuffer nothing i in 
the Labour which is pleaſing to us; or, if 
it happen that we ſuffer, we are pleaſed with 
the Pain. 

Aud to be under the Diſcipline of a knowing 
Mafter, &c. Becauſe all depends on the Be- 
ginnings; and becauſe commonly they take 
the Manner of their Maſter, and are formed 
according to his Guſto ; ſee Verſe 422, and 
the Remark upon it. All theſe good Qua- 
lities are infionificant and unprofitable to 
the Painter, if ſome outward Diſpoſitions 
are wanting to him, By which J mean, fa- 
| | vourable 
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vourable Times; ſuch as are Times of Peace, 
which is the Nurſe of all noble Arts: There 
muſt alſo ſome fair Occaſion offer to make 


Mit, howſoever excellent it may be, which cm 


can aſſiſt us with his Favour, and be a Mæce- 


f 496. 


fFocrates begins his Aphoriſms with this Say- 


if we conſider Arts, as they are in us, and 
| Poſſeſs them above the common Sort, and 


that Account, provided our Time be well 


| Qualities that are neceſſary to it, have 10 
Reaſon to be diſcouraged by that Apprehen- 


Veget. de 
Re Milit, 
lib. 2. 


for Jo long an Art, &c. Not only Painting, 


is tried, The Paſſages by Sea, and the Know- 


Obſervations on the 


their Skill manifeſt, by the Performance of 
ſome conſiderable Work within their Power; 
and a Protector, who muſt be a Perſon of 
Authority; one who takes upon himſelf 
the Care of their Fortune, at leaſt in ſome 
meaſure 3 and knows how to ſpeak well of 
them, in Time and Place convenient. +. 
of much Importance (ſays the younger Pliny) 
in what Times Virtue appears: And there is n 


make itjelf immediately known. Time and Oj- 
fortunity are neceſſary to it; and a Perſon, wh 


nes fo wo. | | 
Ana Life is fo ſhort, that it is not ſufficient 


but all other Arts, confidered in themſelves, 
require almoſt an infinite Time to poſlels 
them perfectly. It is in this Senſe that Ha 


ing, That Art is long, and Life is ſhort. But 


according to a certain Degree of Perfection, 
ſufficient enough to make it known that we 


are comparatively better than moſt others, 
we ſhall not find that Life 1s too ſhort on 


employed. It is true, that Painting is al 


Art which is difficult, and a great Undertak- 
ing: But they, who are endued with the 


fion. Labour always appears difficult before i 


ledge 


Art of Painting. 

edge of the Stars, have been thought im- 
poſiible, which notwithſtanding have been 

found and compaſſed, and that with Eaſe, 

by thoſe who endeavoured after them. JU zs 

a ſhameful Thing (lays Cicero) to be weary of Lib. 1. de 
Enquiry, when what wwe ſearch is excellent. Fin. 
That which cauſes us to loſe moſt of our 

Time, is the Repugnance which we natu- 

rally have to Labour, and the Ignorance, the 
lalice, and the Negligence of our Maſters, 

We waſte much of our Time in Walking and 
Talking, to no Manner of Purpoſe ; in mak- 

ing and receiving idle Viſits, in Play, and 
other Pleaſures which we indulge, without 
reckoning thoſe Hours which we loſe in the 

too great Care of our Bodies; and in Sleep, 

which we often lengthen out, till the Day 

is far advanced; and thus we pals that Life, 

which we reckon to be ſhort, becauſe we 

ount by the Years which we have lived, ra- 

ther than by thoſe which we have employed 

in Study. It is evident that they who lived 
before us, have paſied through all thoſe Dif- 
ficulties, to arrive at that Perfection which 

we diſcover in their Works ; though they 
vanted ſome of the Advantages which we 
poilels, and none had laboured for them, as 

hey have done for us: For it is certain, 

hat thoſe ancient Maſters, and thoſe of the 

ac preceding Ages, have left ſuch beanti- 

fal Patterns to us, that a better and more 

happy Age can never be than ours; and 

hien y under the Reign of our preſent King, 

ho encourages all the noble Arts, and ſpares 
Noting, to give them the Share of that Fe- 

city, of which he is ſo bountiful to his 
Kingdom; and to conduct them, with all 
Manner of Advantages, to that ſupreme De- 

| . gree 


4 a 


_ Obſervations on the 
gree of Excellence, which may be worthy of 


ſuch a Matter, and of that ſovereign Lore b 

which he has for them. Let us therefore 
put our Hands to the Work, without beine is 
diſcouraged by the Length of Time, which i n 
requiſite for our Studies; but let us ſeriouſly fi 
contrive how to proceed with the beſt Order, t 
and to follow a ready, diligent, and well un- p 
derſtood Method. W | $ 

Take Ccurage therefore, O ye noble Youth: ! 
you legitimate Offspring of Minerva, who are G 
born under the Influence rf a happy Planet, xc. B. 
Our Author intends not here to ſow in 1 W. 
barren, ungrateful Ground, where his Pre. ſe 
cepts can bear no Fruit: He ſpeaks to young b. 
Painters, but to ſuch only who are bon fr 
under the Influence of a happy Star; that i; H 
to ſay, thoſe who have received from Nature a 
the neceſiaty Diſpoſitions of becoming great WW th 
in the Art of Painting: And not to thoſe tic 
who follow that Study through Caprice, or thi 
v of ſottiſh Inclination, or for Lucre, who is, 
are either incapable of receiving the Pe. e, 
cepts, or will make a bad Uſe of them when the 
received. | 5 . 45 8 the 
You will do avell, &c. Our Author ſpeaks BW aft 
not here of the firſt Rudiments of Deſign, àſe 
for Example, the Management of the Pencil, BW ow 
the juſt. Relation which the Copy ought to fig 
have to the Original, Sc. He ſuppoſes that He 
before he begins his Studies, one ought .) Yo 
have a Facility of Hand to imitate the bet Hz 
Deſigns, and the nobleſt Pictures and Statues; Wl der 
that (in few Words) he ſhould have made the 
himſelf a Key, wherewith to open the Clolt Bl cet 
of Minerva, and to enter into that ſacred fou 
Place, where thoſe fair Treaſures are to he not 
och 


found in all abundance, and even offer then. 


ſelves 


Art of Painting. 


f celves to us, to make our Advantage of them 


re by our Care and Genius. { 

re To begin evith Geometry, &c. Becauſe that 
10 is the Ground of Perſpecti ve, without which 
i nothing is to be done in Painting. Be- 


ſly hides, Geometry is of great Uſe in Architec- 
er, ture, and in all Things which are of its De- 
in pendence; it is particularly neceſſary for 
Ne, e Gets, = 
11 Set yourſelf on deſigning after the ancient 
are Greeks, &c. Becauſe they are the Rule of 
Ke. Beauty, and give us a good Guſto : For 
n 2 WI which Reaſon it is very proper to tie our- 
re- i {elves to them, I mean, generally ſpeaking ; 
une WW but the particular Fruit which we gather 
zorn from them, is what follows. To learn by 
at ß Heart four ſeveral Airs of Heads; of a Man, 
ture a Woman, a Child, and an old Man: I mean 
eat thoſe which have the moſt general Approba- 
tion; for Example, thoſe of the Agallo, of 


„ or the Venus de Medicis, of the little Nero (that 
who WW 15, when he was a Child) and of the God 77 
Pre. ber. It would be a good Means of learning 
hen them, if when you have deſigned one after 


the Statue itſelf, you deſign it immediately 
after from your own Imagination, without 
{.cing it; and afterwards examine if your 
own Work be conformable -to the firſt De- 


n, 48 
encih 


ht to n: Thus exercifing yourſelf on the ſame 
s that E Head, and turning it on ten or twelve Sides. 
cht to e You muſt do the ſame to the Feet, to the 
e bel Hands, to the whole Figure. But to un- 
atues; i derſtand the Beauty of theſe Figures, and 
made i the Juftne(s of their Outlines, it will be ne- 
oy ceſſary to learn Anatomy. When I ſpeak of 
act 


bur Heads, and four Figures, I pretend 
not to hinder any one from deſigning many 


hers after this firſt Study; but my Mean- 
Su ing 


10 be 
them: 


{c]ved 


ibs tn ne ge — 
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Variety of Things, undertaken at the fame 


too many Sorts of Meat are not eaſily di. 
geſted, but corrupt in the Stomach, inſtead 
of nouriſhing the Parts. . HR 


A 511. 


urſt Principles, the Students have not ſo if 
much Need of Precepts, as of Practice: And 
the antique Statues being the Rule of Beauty, 


is not, as in the School of a Maſter, whoſe 

whoſe Diſcipline the Scholar ſpoils himſelf, 
C514. : 
grow ſtronger, &c. It is neceſſary to have 

| Rules upon good Pictures, and to take no- 
Reputation, muſt of Neceſſity be excellent; 
they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
good Things; and to obſerve them ſo much 


ſo that at laſt they come to make a Law and 


groſs Manner, ſo that it may be found out 


Obſervations on th 
ing is, only to ſhew by this, that a preat 


Time, diffipates the Imagination, and hin- 
ders all the Profit; in the ſame Manner a 


And ceaſe nit Day or Night from Labor, 
till by your continual Pra&ice, &c. In the 


you may exerciſe yourſelves in imitating 
them, without apprehending any Conſequence 
of ill Habits, and bad Ideas, which can be 
formed in the Soul of a young Beginner, It 


Manner and whoſe Guſto are ill, and under 


the more he exerciſes, _ LS. 
And when afterwards your Judgment foal 


the Soul well formed, and to have a right 
Judgment to make the Application of his 


thing but the good. For there are ſome 
who imagine, that whatſoever they find in 
the Picture of a Maſter, who has acquired 
and theſe Kind of People- never fail, when 
the more, becauſe they ſeem to be extraerdi- 


nary, and out of the common Road of others; 


Precept of them. You ought not alſo to 
imitate what is truly good in a crude and 


mn 


Art of Painting. 


in your Works, that whatſoever Beauties 


there are in them, come from ſuch or ſuch a 
Maſter. But in this imitate the Bees, who 
pick from every Flower that which they find 


moſt proper in it to make Honey, In the 


ſame Manner, a young Painter ſhould collect 
from many Pictures what he finds to be the 
moſt beautiful, and, from his ſeveral Collec- 


tions, form that Manner which thereby he. 
W makes his own. 


A certain Grace which was wholly natural 
and peculiar to him, &c. Raphael, in this, 
may be compared to Apelles; who, in praiſ- 


ing the Works of other Painters, ſaid, that 


Gracefulne/s was wanting to them; and that 
without Vanity he might Jay, it was his own 
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peculiar Portion. See the Remark on the 218th 


FR. 8 . 
Julio Romano [educated from his Child- 


above all in Poe, which he infinitely loved. 


It appears that he formed his Ideas, and 


made his Guſto from reading Homer; and in 


that imitated Zeuxis and Polygnotus, who 
(as Maximus Tyrins relates) treated their 
Subjects in their Pictures, as Homer did in 
his Poetry. 1 


C 522. 


To theſe Remarks I have annexed the 


Opinions of our Author, upon the beſt and 
chiefeſt Painters of the two foregoing Ages. 


He tells you candidly, and briefly, what 


were their Excellencies, and what their Fail- 
ings. | „5 | 

ap | paſs in Silence many Things which will be 
more amply treated in the enſuing Commentary. 
It is evident by this how much we loſe, and 
what Damage we have ſuſtained by our Au- 


thor's 


J 541. 


them. x 


Obſervations, &c. 


thor's Death, ſince thoſe Commentaries had 
undoubtedly contained Things of high Value 
and of great Inſtruction. 

To entruſt with the Muſes, &c. That 
is to ſay, to write in Verſe ; Poetry being 
under their Protection, and conſecrated to 
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THE 
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0 
CHARLES ALPHONSE DU FRESNOY, 
On the Woxxs of the 


PatxciPAL AND BEST PAINTE RS 
or THERE TWO LAST AGES. 


4 . 0 


the Greeks, The principal Schools were 

at Sycion, afterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, 

and at Corinth, and at laſt in Rome, Wars 

and Luxury having overthrown the Roman 

Empire, it was totally extinguiſhed, together 

with all the noble Arts, the Studies of Hu- 
manity, and the other Sciences. 

It began to appear again in the Year 1450, 

amongſt ſome Painters of Florence, of which 

Domenico CHIRLANDAIO was one, who 


Pen, 7 in its Perfection amongſt 


| Was Maſter to Michael Angelo, and had ſome 


kind of Reputation, though his Manner was 
Gothic, and very dry. 


MichakL ANGEL, his Diſciple, flouriſh- 


in the Times of Fulius the Second, Leo the 
Tenth, 
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Tenth, and of ſeven ſucceſſive Popes, He 
he made of his Attitudes was not always 


beautiful or pleaſing; his Guſto of Deſign 


and extravagant in his Compoſitions; he waz 


knew not the Artifice of the Lights and Sha- 
dows; but he deſigned more learnedly, and 


Muſcles, than any of the modern Painters, 
_ There appears a certain Air of Greatneſs and 
Severity in his Figures; in both which he 


paſſed all the Moderns, but even the Aneients 


of it. His Diſciples were, Marcello Vent, 


The Judgment of 


was a Painter, a Sculptor, and an Archites, 
both civil and military, 'The Choice which 


was not the fineſt, nor his Outlines the moſt 
elegant; the Folds of his Draperies, and the 
Ornaments of his Habits, were neither noble 
nor graceful, He was not a little fantaſtical 


bold, even to Raſhneſs, in taking Liberties 
againſt the Rules of Perſpective; his Colcur- 
ing is not over true, or very pleaſant: He 


better underftood all the Knittings of the | 
Bones, with the Office and Sityation of the 


has oftentimes ſucceeded. But above the rel 
of his Excellencies, was his wonderful Skill 
in Architecture, wherein he has not only ſur- 


alſo; the St. Peter's of Rome, the St, Jol, 
of Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo F arntſt 
and his own Houſe, are ſuficient Teſtimont; 


{! Roſſo, Georgio Vaſari, Fra. Baffiano (who 
commonly painted for him) and many other 
Florentines. e 
PI TRNO PERUOINO defigned with ſuff- 


cient Knowledge of Nature; but he is dy, 


and his Manner little. His Diſciple was al 

Rar HhAEL SANnT10, who was born on i y 

Good-Friday, in the Year 1483. and died on 0 

Good. Friday, in the Year 1520; ſo that he te 

lived only thirty ſeven Years compleat- lie i 
e ſurpaſſed 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy, &c. 


: ſurpaſſed all modern Painters, becauſe he poſ- 

+ WK {fed more of the excellent Parts of Painting 

h than any other: And it is believed, that he 

i equalled the Ancients, excepting only that he 
n deligned not naked Bodies with ſo muchLearn- 

Y ing as Michael Angelo; but his Guſto of De- 

Ie fign is purer, and much better. He painted 
le not with ſo good, fo full, and ſo graceful a 
al Manner as Correggio; nor has he any thing of 
az a 


the Contraſt of the Lights and Shadows, or ſo 


GC ſtrong and free a Colouring as Titian; but he 
1 had a better Diſpoſition in his Pieces, without 
Je 


Compariſon, than either Tirian, Correggio, 
0- Wl 1/chac! Angelo, or all the reſt of the ſucceed- 

ing Painters to our Days. His Choice of At- 
WT titudes, of Heads, of Ornaments, the Suitable- 
al neſs of his Drapery, his Manner of Deſigning, 
his Varieties, his Contraſts, his Expreſſions, 


he poſſeſſed the Graces in ſo advantageous a 


el Manner, that he has never ſince been equalled 
ll by any other. There are Portraits (or ſingle 
: a figures) of his, which are finiſhed Pieces. 
9 He was an admirable Architect. He was 


l. handſome, well-made, and tall of Stature, 
% Cuil and well-natured, never refuſing to teach 


nes i another what he knew himſelf. He had 
wh many Scholars; amongſt others, Julio Ro- 


mano, Polydore, Gaudenzio, Giovanni d' Udine, 
ther and Micha] Coxis His Graver was Mark 
. . WHT 470270, whoſe Prints are admirable for the 
uff Correctneſs of their Outlines. Tor 

Julio Romano was the moſt excellent of 
13 all Raphael's Diſciples : He had Conceptions 


'n ter himſelf; he was alſo a great Architect; 
Fr lis Guſto was pure and exquiſite, He was a 


great 


were beautiful in Perfection; but above all, 


which were more extraordinary, more pro- 
found, and more elevated than even his Maſ- 
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The Judgment 
great Imitator of the Ancients, giving a cley 
Teſtimony in all his Productions, that he wu 
deſirous to reſtore to Practice the ſame Form 
and Fabrics which were ancient. He had 
the good Fortune to find great Perſons, who 
committed to him the Care of Edifices, Veſi. 
bules, and Portico's, all Tetraſtyles, Xeftes, Thea- 
tres, and ſuch other Places as are not now in 
_ Uſe. He was wonderful in his Choice of At. 
titudes. His Manner was drier and harder 
than any of Raphael's School. He did not ex. 
actly underitand the Lights and Shadows, or 
the Colours. He is frequently harſh and un. 
graceful; the Folds of his Draperies are nei. 
ther beautiful nor great, eaſy nor natural, 
but all extravagant, and too like the Habit 
of fantaſtical Comedians. He was very knoy- 
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ing in humane Learning. His Diſciples were 
Pirro Ligorio (who was admirable for ancient 
Buildings, as for Towns, Temples, Tombs, 
and Trophies, and the Situation of ancient 
_ Edifices) Aneas Vico, Benaſone, Georgio Man 
tuano, and others. 15 1 

Poly DORE, a Diſciple of Raphael, de- 
ſigned admirably well as to the practical Part, 
having a particular Genius for Freezes, as we 
may ſee by thoſe of White and Black, which 
he has painted at Rome. He imitated the 
Ancients, but his Manner was greater than 
that of Julio Romano; nevertheleſs Julio ſeems 
to be the truer. Some admirable Groupe 
are ſeen in his Works, ard fuch as are not 
elſewhere to be found. He coloured ver) 
ſeldom, and made Landicapes of a reaſona- 
ble good Guſto, 1 


G10. BEILLI Ro, one of the firſt who ua 
of any Conſideration at Venice, painted very 
drily, according to the Manner of his * 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy, Cc. 


Fe was very knowing both in Architecture 
and Perſpective. He was Titian's firſt Maſ- 
ter; which may eaſily be obſesved in the firſt 
Painting of that noble Diſciple ; in which we 
may remark that Propriety of Colours which 
his Maſter has obſerved. OI ns 

About this Time Gzorcione, the Co- 
temporary of Titian, came to excel in Por- 
traits (or Face-Painting) and alſo in great 
Works, He firſt began to make Choice of 


lowing and agreeable Colours; the Perfec- 


tion and entire Harmony of which were af- 


terwards to be found in T7:7an's Pictures. He 
dreſſed his Figures wonderfully well: And 
it may be truly ſaid, that but for him, Titian 


ad never arrived to that Height of Perfec- 
tion, which *proceeded from the Rivalſhip 


and Jealouſy of Honour betwixt thoſe two. 
TiT1aNn was one of the greateſt Colouriſts 

who was ever known: He deſigned with 

much more Eaſe and Practice than Gecrgione. 
here are to be ſeen Women and Children 


f hi Hand, which are admirable both for 


he Deſign and Colouring ; the Guſto of 
them is delicate, charming and noble, with 
a certain pleaſing Negligence of the Head- 


Dreſſes, the Draperies, and Ornaments of 
Habits, which are wholly peculiar to him, 
As for the Figures of Men, he has deſigned 
hem but moderately well: There are even 
ome of his Draperies which are mean, and 
lavour of a little Guſto. His Painting is 
onderfully glowing, ſweet and delicate, 
e made Portraits, which were extremely 


noble; the Attitudes of them being ve 


graceful, grave, diverſified, and adorned after 


a very becoming. Faſhion, No Man ever 
Painted Landſcape with ſo great a Manner, 
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The Judgment of 

ſo good a Colouring, and with ſuch a Reſem. 
blance of Nature. For eight or ten Year 
Space, he copied with great Labour and Ex 
actneſs whatſoever he undertook ; thereby d 
make himſelf an eaſy Way, and to eftablif 
ſome general Maxims for his future Conduct 
Beſides the excellent Gulio which he had d 
Colours, in which he excelled all mortal 
Men, he perfectly underſtood how to gin 

every Thing the Touches which were mol 
ſuitable and proper to them; ſuch as diitin 
guiſhed them from each other, and which 
gave the greatef} Spirit, and the moſt off 
Truth. The Pictures which he made in hi 
Beginning, and in the Declenſion of his Ag 
are of a dry and mean Manner. He live 
ninety nine Years. His Diſciples were, Paul 
Veroneſe, Giacomo T intoret, Giacomo da Pau 
Baſſano, and his Sons. . 
PauLOVERON ESR was wonderfully gras 
ful in his Airs of Women, with great Varley 
of ſhining Draperies, and incredible Vivacih 
and Eaſe; nevertheleſs his Compoſition i 
ſometimes improper, and his Deſign is uts 
correct: But his Colouring, and whatſoeret 
depends on it, is ſo very charming in his Pie 

_ tures, that it ſurprizes at the firſt Sight, ant 
makes us totally forget thoſe other Qualitis 
which are wanting in him. 

TinTORET was the Diſciple of Tita 
great in the practical Part of Deſign, il 
ſometimes alſo ſufficiently extravagant. I 
had an admirable Genius for Painting, if“ 
had had as great an Affection to his Al 
and as much Patience in undergoing ti 
Difficulties of it, as he had Fire and Vi 
city of Nature; he has made Pictures, A 
inferior in Beauty to thoſe of Titian. I 
by i wa | | z Compoſitio) 
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Compoſition, and his Dreſſes, are for the 
noſt part improper; and his Outlines are 
not correct: But his Colouring, and the De- 
pendencies of it, like that of his Maſter, are 
moſt admirable. _ = 
The Bass AN s had a more mean and poor 
Gafto in Painting than Tixtoret; and their 
Deligns were alſo leſs correct than his. They 
hid indeed an excellent Guſto of Colours, 
and have touched all Kinds of Animals with 
an admirable Manner ; but were notoriouſly 
inperfect in the Compoſition and Defign. 
CoRREGGIO ges, at Parma two large 
Cupola's in Freſco, and ſome Altar-Pieces. 
This Artiſt found out certain natural and 
unaffected Graces for his Madonna's, his 
Vain, and Iiitle Children, which were pecu- 
lar to him. His Manner is exceeding great, 
both for the Deſign and for the Work, but 
ithal is very uncorrect. His Pencil was 
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both eaſy and delightful ; and it is to be 

cknowledged, that he painted with great 

dtrength, great 1 great Sweet- 
ou 


jeſs, and Livelineſs of Co 
none ſurpaſſed him. 

He underſtood how to diſtribute his Lights 

n ſuch a Manner, as was wholly peculiar to 

limſelf; which gave a great Force and great 

Noundneſs to his Figures. This Manner 

onſiſts in extending a large Light, and tien 

making it loſe itſelf inſenſibly in the dark 
dnadowir.gs, which he placed out of the 

Maſſes: And thoſe give them this great 
endneſs, without our being able to perceive 

i om whence proceeds ſo much of Force, and 
w vac a Pleaſure to che Sight. Tt is proba- 
Ws that in this Part the reſt of the Lombard 
copied him, He had no great Choice 
xſitio0 0 L | of 
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beautiful Groupes. His Deſign oftentimes 
appears lame, and the Poſitions are not much 


| The Judgment of 


of graceſul Attitudes, nor of Diſtribution fo 


obſerved in them: The Aſpects of his Hi. 
gures are many Times unpleaſing; but his 
Manner of deſigning Heads, Hands, Feet, 
and other Parts, is very great, and well de. 
ſerves our Imitation. In the Conduct and 
Finiſhing of a Picture, he has done Wonders; 


for he painted with ſo much Union, that his 1 
_ greateſt Works ſeemed to have been finiſhed Ma 
in the Compaſs of one Day; and appear ai tate 
if we ſaw them from a Looking-Gla/s. Hi diff 
Landſcape is equally beautiful with his J. on} 
gures. | | ble: 
At the ſame Time with Correggio, lived andi V% 
flouriſhed Pa RMEGIANO; who, beſides high lor 
great Manner of well Colouring, excel be 
alſo both in Invention and Deſign, with a * 
nius full of Gentleneſs and of Spirit, having / 
nothing that was ungraceful in his Choice ꝗ ali 
Attitudes, and in the Dreſſes of his Figure Gra 
which we cannot ſay of Correggio; there e 
Pieces of his to be ſeen, which are bet and 
beautiful and correct. at wou 
Theſe. two Painters laſt mentioned hat For, 
very good Diſciples, but they are known oil that 
to thoſe of their own Province; and beſides 6 
there is little to be credited of what his Col !** ? 
trymen ſay, for Painting is wholly extinguiſh Whit 
amongſt them. 1 LISES taug 
1 fay nothing of LEONARDO da Ve 

| becauſe I have ſeen but little of his; thogg C/ 
he re ored the Arts at Milan, and had mai '' 
Diſciples there. e borr 
Lupovico CARRACHE, Couſin of Ha lerw 
nibal and Auguſtine, ſtudied at Parma aft * 
Man 


Correggio; and excelled in Deſign and ( 
| 9 louring 
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Jouring, with ſuch a Gracefulneſs, and fo 
| much Candour, that Guido, the Scholar of 
Hannibal, did afterwards imitate him with 
great Succeſs. There are ſome of his Pic- 
tures to be ſeen, which are very beautiful, 
and well underſtood. He made his ordinary 
Reſidence at Bologna; and it was he who 
put the Pencil into the Hands of Hannibal 
his Couſin, Tn” Rs | 
Hannibal, in a little Time, excelled his 
Maſter in all Parts of Painting. He: imi- 
tated Correggio, Titian, and Raphael, in their 
different Manners as he pleaſed ; exceptin 
only, that you fee not in his Pictures the No- 
bleneſs, the Graces, and the Charms of Ra- 
jbae]; and his Outlines are neither ſo pure, 
nor ſo elegant as his. In all other Things, 
he 1s wonderfully accompliſhed, and of an 
uiver/al Genius. WT „ 
AuGusTINE, Brother to Hannibal, was 
allo a very good Painter, and an admirable 
Crayer. He had a natural Son, called AN- 
rox io, who died at the Age of thirty five; 
and who (according to the general Opinion) 
would have ſurpaſſed his Uncle Hannibal : 
For, by what he left behind him, it appears 
that he was of a more lofty Genius. 
Guipo chiefly imitated / udowico Carrache, 
jet retained always ſomewhat of the Manner 
vhich his Maſter, Denis Calvert the Fleming, 
taught him, This Calvert lived at Bologna, 
ad was Competitor and Rival to Laaovico 
Carrache. Guido made the ſame Uſe of A4l- 
bert Durer, as Virgil did of old Ennius; 
borrowed what pleaſed him, and made it af- 
krwards his own; that is, he accommo- 
dated what was good in Allert to his own 
Manner ; which he executed with ſo much 
| L 23 Genn 


Gracefulneſs and Beauty, that he alone got 
more Money and more Reputation in his 


all his Diſciples, but he die 


great natural Endowments. It is true, he 
was profoundly ſkilled in all the Parts of 


to Painting, and adorned with Variety of 


many of his Pieces appear extravagant and 


| Landſcape ; the Knowledge of which was im- 


Painted many of that Kind, which are won- 
derfully fine, and well coloured. 


The Judgment of 


Time, than his own Maſters, and all the 
Scholars of the Carraches, though they were 
of greater Capacity than himſelf. His Heads 
vield no manner of Precedence to thoſe of 
A by | 
S15TOo BapoLOCCHI 7 e the beſt of 
young. 

DouxxicHINO was a very knowing Pain- 
ter, and very laborious, but otherwiſe of no 


Painting, but wanting Gerzzs (as I ſaid) he 
had leſs of Nobleneſs in his Works, than all 
the reſt who ſtudied in the School of the 
Carraches. . | 
© AL nant was excellent in all that belonged 
Learning. | — 
LaxnFRANC, a Man of a great and ſpright- 
ly Wit, ſupported his Reputation for a nl 
Time with an extraordinary Gaſto of Deſign 
and Colouring : But his Foundation bein 
only on the practical Part, he at length lo 
Ground in Point of Correctneſs; ſo that 


fantaſtical: And after his Deceaſe, the School 
of the Carraches went daily to Decay, in all 
the Parts of Painting. | 5 

G10. Vior a was very old before he learned 


parted to him by Hannibal Carrache, who 
took Pleaſure to infiruft him; ſo that he 


If we caſt our Eyes towards Germany and | 
the Loww- Countries, we may there behold 
SN | ALBERT 


Charles Alphonſe du Freſnoy, Se. 


AlBEKT DR ER, LUCAS Van LEYDEN, 
Hol BEIN, ALDEGRAVE, Sc., who were all 
Cotemporaries. Amongſt theſe, Albert Du- 
rer and Holbein were both of them wonder- 
fully knowing, and had certainly been of 


: the ir!t Form of Painters, had they travelled 
| into Italy; for nothing can be laid to their 
f Charge, but only that they had a Gothic Guſto. 
As for Hoibein, he performed yet better than 
: Raphael ; and I have ſeen a Portrait of his 
0 Painting, with which one of Titian's could 
4 not come in Competition, 
F Amongſt the Fl:mnings, we had RUBENS ; 
e who derived from his Birth a lively, free, 
I! noble, and univerſal Genius A Genius which 
le was capable not only of raiſing him to the 
| Rank of the ancient Painters, but alſo to the 
ed h'ghett Employment in the Service of his 
of Country; ſo that he was choſen for one of 
the mot important Embaſſies of our Age. 
u- His Guſto of Deſign ſavours ſomewhat more 
no of the Fleming, than of the Beauty of the 
on Artigue; becauſe he ſtayed not long at Rome. 
n And though we cannot but obſerve in all his 
08 paintings ſomewhat of Great and Noble; yet 
bat i uſt be confeſſed, that, generally ſpeak- 
ind ing, he deſigned not correctly: But, for all 
001 the cther Parts of Painting, he was as ab- 
all ſolute a Maſter of them, and poſſeſſed them 
all as thoroughly, as any of his Predeceſſors 
ned in that noble Art. His principal Studies 
im- Were made in Lembaray, R 5 the Works of 
«ho Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tintoret ; whoſe 
he Cream he has ſkimmed (if you will allow the 
at Phraſe) and extracted from their ſeveral 
Beautics many general Maxims, and infalli- 
and ble Rules, which he always followed, and by 
hold which he has acquired in his Works a greater 
ERT L:3 Facility 
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5 The Judgment, &C. 
Facility than that of Titian; more of 17. 


Truth and Science, than Paul Vereneſe ; and 
more of Majeſty, Repoſe and Moderation 


than Tintoret. To conclude ; his Manner is 


ſo ſolid, fo knowing, and 10 ready, that it 
may ſeem, this rare accompliſhed Genius was 


ſent from Heaven, to inſtruct Mankind in 


the Art of Painting. 

His School was full of admirable Diſciples; 
amongſt whom, VaxDYKE was he who bet 
comprehended ail the Rules, and general 
Maxims of his Maſter; and who has even 
excelled him in the Delicacy of his Colour- 
ing, and in his Cabinet Pieces; but his Guſto 
in the deſigning Part, was n better 
than that o Rutens. 
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A 
SHORT ACCOUNT 
| Of the moſt Eminent 
„C RS BG 
BOTH 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Continued down to the 
PRESENT TIMES, 
ACCORDING. TO THE 
Order of their Succeſſion. 
1 
RICHARD GRAHAM, Eſq. 
Paſcitur in wivis Liver : poft fata quieſcit, 


Cum ſuus ex merito quemque tuetur Henos. 
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2 E Title having only promiſed a ſhort 
11 Account of the moſt Eminent Maſters, 

Sc. the Reader muſt expect to find very 
little more in the ſmall Compaſs of theſe few 
Sheets, than the Time when, the Place where, 
t whoſe Inſtructicus, and in what particular 
Subject each of thoſe great Men became fa- 
mous. 


In the firſt Part, aubicb. comprebends he 


prime Maſters of Antiquity, I hawe followed 
Pliny ; yer not blindly, or upon his Authority 
alone, but chiefly in thoſe Places where I have 
Hund his Evidence confirmed by the concurrent 
Teſtimony / other Writers. The Catalogue 
of Fran, Junius I have diligently peruſed, and 
examined moſt of the Records cited in it. 

have alſo read over the Lives of the Four prin- 
cipal Painters of Greece, written in Italian, 
by Carlo Dati, of Florence, 7ogether with his 


larned Annotations upon rhem. And, in a 


Mord, have left nothing unregarded, that could 


give me any Manner of Aſſiſtance in this pre- 


ſent Undertaking. 
In the Chronological Part, becauſe T fore- 


ſew that the Olympiads, and the Years of 


L 5 Rome, 
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Rome, would be of little Uſe to the Genera. 
lity of Readers, I habe adjuſted them to the 


taboo Vulgar Era's, wiz. the Creation of the 
World, and the Birth of Chriſt. The Greek 
Talents I have likewiſe reduced into Engliſh 


Money; but to ju/tify my Account, muſt al. 


ſerve, that here (as in moſt Authors, where a 
Talent 7s put ab/olutely, and without any other 
Circum/tance) the Talentum Atticum Minus 
7s to be underſtood 3 which, according to the 
neareſt Computation, comes to about 1871. 108. 
of our Money; the Maj us being about 621. 103. 
more. 5 x7 


Y 


In the latter Part, which contains the Mal. 


ters of greateſt Note among ft the Moderns, J 


hace been equally diligent, not only in ſearching 


into all the moſt confiderable Writers, who have 
left us any Memorandums relating to then; 


but alſo in procuring from Rome, and other 
Places, the beſt Advice that poſſibly I cull 
get, concerning thoſe Painters who are but latth 


deceaſed, and whoſe Lives have never yet ap- 
peared in Print, In Italy I Have taken ſuch 


Guides, as had Re:ſon to believe were bol 
acquainted in that Country; and in France, 
Germany, Flanders and Holland, have bein 
conducted by the Authors who hade been muſt 
conver/ant in theſe Parts. For the Roman, 
Florentine, and /ome other particular Met 
ters, I have afplied my/elf to the Vite de' Pit. 
tori, &c. of Giorgio Vaſari, the Vite, Ca 
of Cavalier Baglione, and Gio. Pietro Bel. 
lori, and the Abcedario Pittorico of Antonio 
Orlandi. For the Lombard School, I Hat 
c0;/ulted the Maravighe dell' Arte of Cavalier 
Ridolfi: For the Bologneſe Painters, thc Fel- 
ſina Pittrice of Conte Carlo Ceſare Mem 

| | Ia; 
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Fe. of Rafaele Soprani, Nobile Genoueſe : 
F;r the French Maſters, he Entretiens ſur 


> bes Vies, Oc. of Felibien, he Abrege / De 
ih piles, and the Hommes Illuftres of Perrault: 
ok. or tbe German, (Flemiſh, and Dutch Pain- 
2 ers (of wvhom I have admitted but very b 
ber Wi this Collection) the Academia nobiliſſi- 
ns ne Artis Pictoriæ of Sandrart, and the Schil- 


der-Boeck of Carel van Mander. For rhoſe 
if our own Country, I am aſhamed to acknowe- 
lage how difficult a Matter T have fund it, to 
xt but the leaſi Information tonching ſome of 
thoſe ingenious Men, who/e Works hawve been 
a Credit and Reputation 20 if. That all our 


, I WI \cighbours hawe & greater Value for the Pro- 
ing feſſors F ibis noble Art, is ſufficiently ewi- 

ave ct, in that there has hardly been any one 

n; Master of tolerable Parts among ſt them, but a 
ber Crowd of Writers (nay, ſome Pens of Quality 

ld WR”) have been employed in agorning his Life, 

tel: and in tranſmitting bis Name with Honour 10 

aj. WM folierity. . Een 

uch | 


Form, I hawe all along referred the Reader to 
the Judgment of Monſieur du FRESNOY, in 


"of e preceding Pages. But for the reſt, I have 
an, em the Books abowe-mentioned, and the Opi- 
le. ons of he Learned, briefly ſbeaun, wherein 
Pit /r different Talents and Perfections con- 


filed; chuſing always (in the little Rcom to 


zen %%% I have been confined) to ſet the beſt Side 
010 Wi /irw3r ds; eſpecially where their few Faults have 
teen overbalanced by their many Virtues. 
ier 5 e 


By the Figures in the Margin it will eaſily 
ear, how careful I have every where been 
| | #0 


ta: For thoſe of Genoua, the Vite de' Pittori, 


Fer the Characters of the Italians of the firſt : 
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F R F 1 
to preſerve the Order of Time; which Inde 
was the Thing principally intended in the 
Papers. Some few Maſters however muſt |, 
_ excepted ; whom yet 1 have placed next to this 


Cotemporaries, though could not fix then ix 
any particular Year, 


Fit ſhould be objected, that ſeveral of th 
Maſters, herein after-mentioned, have alreach 
appeared among ft us in an Engliſh Dreſs; ] 
can only anſwer, That as the Method here nad 
ye of, is more regular and quite different frm 
any thing that has been hitherto publiſhed it 
this Kind; jo, whoſoever ſhall think it wn 
his while to compare the/e little Sketches avith 
the Originals from which I hade copied then, 

will find, that I have taken greater Cart in 

Drawing hem true, and that my Outlines ar 
generally more correct, whatever Defedts n 
be in the colouring Part, 


5 ANCIENT 


ANCIENT 


MASTERS 


Y whom, and in what particular Age, 
the Art of Painting was firſt invented 


to EucHIR, a Kinſman of the famous Dæ- 
dalus, who flouriſhed, Auno 1218, before the 


long to PUILO CIES the Egy#7ian; and others 
to CLEAN THEs of Corinth. But, howſoever 
the Learned may differ in their Opinions 


mous in this, that its firſt Appearance among 


done merely by circumſcribing the Figure the 
had a Mind to expreſs, whatever it was, wit 


NT 


Sciagraphia z and by the Latines afterwards, 
Pietura Lintaris. ; 5 


The 


in Greece, ancient Authors are not 
agreed. Ariſtotle aſcribes the Honour of it 


Birth of Chriſt: Theophreſtus gives it to Po- 
LYCNOTUS the Athenian 3 Athenagoras to 
SauRIAS of Samos Some will have it be- 


touching the Ixventer, they are all unani- 


the Cree, was in no better a Dreſs, than 
what ſerved juſt to repreſent the bare Sha- 
dw of a Man, or any other Boy; which was 


a ſingle Line only. And this ſimple Manner 
of Drawing was by them very properly called 


4. Mun. 


270. 
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Ancient Maſters. 


The firſt Step made towards the Advance 


ment of Painting, was by ARDICEs the Co- 


rinthian, and 'TELEPHANES of Sicyon, or 
CrarTo of the ſame City. Theſe began to 
add other Lines (by way of Shadewing) to 


their Figures; which gave them an Appear- 


ance of Roumdreſs, and much greater Strength, 
This Manner was called Graphice. But the 


| Advantages it brought to its Izventers were 


ſo inconfiderable, that they ſtill found it 
neceſſary to write under every individual 


Piece, the Name of whatever it was deſigned 
to repreſent, leſt otherwiſe the Spe&ators 


ſhould never be able of themſelves to make 
the Diſcovery. e 


The next Improvement was by CLzo- 
pH AN Tus of Corinth, who firſt attempted to 
fill up his Outlines But as he did it with 
one /ingle Colour, laid on every where alike, 


his Pieces, and thoſe of HY GIEMON, Di- 
' NIAS, and CHARMAS, his Followers, from 


thence got the Name of Menochromata, vis. 
Pictures of one Colour. | | 


Evumarus the 4:henian began to paint 
Men and Women in a Manner different 
from each other, and ventured to imitate all 
Sorts of Objects ; but was far excelled by 
his Diſciple, e pet 


Ciuox the Cleonæan, who found out the 
Art of Painting +:/torically, deſigned his Fi- 
gures in Variety of Poſtures, diſtinguiſhed the 
ſeveral Parts of the Body by their Joints; and 


was the firſt, in whoſe Pieces there was al) 


Notice taken of the Folds of Draperies. 
8 | | In 
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In what Century the Maſters above- men- 
tioned lived, Antiquity has given us no Ac- 
count: Yet certain it is, that about the Time 
of the Foundation of Rome, Anno 750 ante A. Mun. 
Chr. the Grecians had carried Painting to 3198. 
ſuch a Height of Reputation, that Candau- Www 
le, King of Lydia, ſirnamed Myr/ilus, the 
laſt of the Heraclidæ, and who was killed 
© by Gyges, Anno guarto Olymp. 16. for a Pic- 


t ture made by Bularchus, repreſenting a Bat- 
il tle of the Magneſians, gave its Weight in 
d Cold. | | | 


i Paxznus of Athens, lived Olymp. 83. A. Mun. 
Ian 446 ante Chr. and is celebrated for 3502. 
having painted the Battle at Marathon, be- 


0- tween the Athenians and Per/ians, fo very ex- 

to actly, that Miltiades, and all the General Of- 

th icers on both Sides, were eaſily to be Known, 

ce; and diſtinguiſhed from each other in that 

1 Piece, 05 - 

"Mm = PE 

12. PEI DIAS, his Brother, the Son of CHa. 

| maas, flouriſhed Ciymp. 84. Anno 442 ante 3506. 

Chr, and was famous both for Painting and Wye 

ant Sture; but particularly in the latter fo 
ent protoundiy (killed, that his Statue of Ju- 

all iter Olympius was by the Ancients eſteemed 

by ene of the ſeven Wonders of the World; as 

bis Minerva, in the Citadel of 4:hens, made 
of Ivory and Gold, was (by way of Emi- 

the nence) called rhe beautiful Form, He was 
Fro very intimate with Fericles, the 4thenian Ge- 
the WW eral ; and fo much envied upon that Ac- 

and count, and for the Glory he acquired by his 

any Works, that bis Enemies could never be at 

elt, till they had plotted him into a Priſon, 

| | | | 
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Ancient Maſters. 


and had there (as ſome ſay) taken away hy MW (1: 
Life by Poiſon. 3 be 
© Cs OY N be 
PoLyYCLETUS, a Native of Siqon, and an 
the moſt renowned Sculptor in his Time, 
lived Olymp. 87. Anno 430 ante Chr. and, 
beſides the Honour he gained by having WW 94 
brought the Bago Rel % to Perfection, ; in 
commended for divers admirable Pieces of MM an 
Work; but chiefly for being the Author of H 
that moſt accompliſhed Moae!, called the WM of 
Canon Which, by the joint Conſent of the cf 
moſt eminent Artiſis then in Being, as well Ml we 
Painters as Sculpiors, was handed down to &. 
Poſterity, for the Standard or inf:11i5le u fri 
of true Beauty; as comprizing in itſelf alone il ey 
all the ſeveral Perfections, both of Feaumm ! fir 
and Prefortion, that are to be found in hu Wl th 
man Bodies. | 1 | 
In this Olympiad alſo were Myron ard 2: 
ScoPas, both excellent in Sculpture ; and N 
in ſome Reſpects equal even to Pohcltu Wi {: 
himſelf. | 
5 bi 
Pol ONO Tus the Thafran, was the Diſci. !. 
ple of his Father Ag laophon, and particularly Wl - bj 
famous for repreſenting Women; whom be at 
painted in lightſome and ſhining Draperies WW br 
adorning their Heads with Dreſſes of ſundry e 
Colours, and giving a greater Freedom 08 
his Figures, than had been uſed by any af = 
his Predeceſſors. His principal Works were ill != 
thoſe which he made gratis, in the Temple Wl b 
at Delphi; and the grand Portico at Aube © 
called the Various: In Honour of whic il Þ: 
it was ſolemnly decreed, in a general Cour- * 
65 


cil of the Amphictyons, that wherever he 


ſhould 


Ancient Maſters. et 189 
bu Giculd travel in Greece, his Charges ſhould 


be borne by the Public. He died ſome time 
before the goth Ohmp. which was Aro 418 A. Mun. 


and MY arte Cor 7 $249... 
me, | SCI 64 — 
nd, AP0LLODORUS the Athenian lived Olymp. 


ing 94. 4:1 402 ante Chr. and was the firſt who 3546. 
„ 15 invented the Art of mingling his Colours, 
so and of expreſſing the Lights and Shadows, 

r of ML He was admired alſo for his judicious Choice 

the WM of Nature; and, in the Beauty and Strength 

the BMW of his Figures, ſurpaſſed all the Maſters who 

wel WI went before him. He excelled likewiſe in 

1 to ture; but was nicknamed the Madman, 

Raul: WM from a ſtrange Humour he had of deſtroying; 

lone even his very beſt Pieces, if, after he had 

am finiihed them, he could diſcover any Fault, 

hu: though never ſo inconſiderable. 7 


 ZevxIs of Heraclea, flonriſhed Aud A. Mun. 
and guarto Olymp. 95. Anno 395 ante Chr. and 3553» 
and was famed for being the moſt excellent Co 
cetu WR % of all the p Fa though Cicero, | 
| Plizy, and other Authors tell us, there were 
| but four Colours then in Uſe, vis, White, 
)iſci-· Lellozo, Red, and Black. He was cenſured 
larly WW -Þy ſome, for making his Heads too big; 
m he i and by Ariſtotle, for not being able to ex- 
eres, T preſs the Manners and Paſſions, He was 
dn very famous notwithſtanding, for the Helena 
m do hich he painted for the People of Cro- 
ny of a; in the Compoſition of which he col- 
lected, from five naked Virgins (the moſt 
beautiful that Town could produce) what- 
erer he obſerved Nature had formed moſt 
perfect in each, and united all thoſe admi- 
able Parts in one ſingle Figure. He was 
extolled likewiſe for ſeveral . 
| ” ut 


190 Ancient Maſters. 

but being very rich, could never be pre- 
vailed upon to ſell any of them, becauſe he 
thought them to be above any Price; and 
therefore choſe rather to give them aws 
freely to Princes and public Societies. He died 
(it is generally ſaid) of a violent Fit of 
Laughter he was ſeized with, by looking 
upon a comical old Woman's Picture, of his 

own Drau ing. 5 


PaRRHASIUs, a Native of Epheſus, and 
Citizen of Athens, was the Son and Diſciple 
of Ewvercr, and the Cotemporary of Zeuxic, 
whom he overcame in the noted Conteſt be- 
tween them, by deceiving him with a Cur- 
tain, which he had painted ſo excellently 
well, that his Antagoniſt miſtook it for the 
Reality of Nature itſelf. He was the fi 
who obſerved the Rules of Symmetry in his 
Works; and was much admired for the 
Livelineſs of his Expreſſion, and for the tte 
Gaiety and graceful Airs of his Heads; but WW 1.7 
above all, for the Softneſs and Elegance of Wl bet 
his Outlines, and for rounding off his Fi- 
gures, ſo as to make them appear with the | 
greater Strength and Re/zevo, He was wot Will i, 
derfully fruitful of Invention; had a parti Wl jj. 
cular Talent in ſmall Pieces, eſpecially in 
wanton Subjects; and finiſhed all his Works , 
to the laſt Degree of Perfection: But withal, fee 
was ſo extravagantly vain and arrogant, that Bl sor 
Abo i- he commonly writ himſelf Parrhafius, tilt fi 
178 .. fine Gentleman; went cloathed in Purple, with Int 
a Crown of Gold upon his Head, pretendel Bill Ui 
to derive his Pedigree from Apollo, and ſtiled WH A0 
himſelf the Prince of his Profeſſion. Vet, tb 
his great Mortification, he was humbled a 
laſt by | N lus 
| , T1M AN- 
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Ancient Maſters, 


TimanTHESs of Sicyon (or, as ſome. ſay, 
of Cru who, in a Diſpute betwixt them, 


was by the Majority of Votes declared the 
better Painter : And beſides, was as eminent 


for the ſingular Modeſty and Sweetneſs of 
his Diſpoſition, as for the agreeable Variety 


of his Invention, and peculiar Happineſs in 
moving the Paſſions. His moſt celebrated 
Works were, the Slecping Polyphemus, and the 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia, in both which (as in 


all his other Performances) his diftinguiſh- 
ing Character appeared, in making more to 
be underſtood, than was really expreſſed in 


his Pieces. 


In this Time alſo flouriſhed Eurourvs 
of Sicyon, an excellent Artiſt; and whoſe Au- 


thority was fo very conſiderable, that out of 
the two Schools of Painting, the Afratic and 
the Greek, he made a third, by dividing the 


laſt into the Artie and the Sicyonian, His 


delt Diſciple was 


PAMPHILUS, a Native of Macedonia, who, 


to the Art of Painting, joined the Study of 


the liberal Arts, eſpecially the Mathematics ; 
and uſed to fay, that without the Help of 
Gemetry, no Painter could ever arrive to Per- 


fection. He was the firſt who taught his Art 
for ſet Rates; but never took a Scholar for leſs 
Time than ten Years, What Reputation and 


Intereſt he had in his own Country, and what 


Uſe he made of them, for the Honour and 


advancement of his Profeſſion, ſee page 64. 


Paus1as of dien, a Diſciple of Pamphi- 


lus, was the firſt who painted upon Walls and 
| ER Cielings ; 
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two Talents (375 lib) 


(82586 lib.) for one of his Pieces, containing 


 Tuſculum, 


| Ancient Maſters. 
Cielings; and, amongſt many rare Qualities 
was excellent at fore-/ortening his Figures. 
His moit famous Piece was, the Picture of 


Quri 
e ir 


ad | 


his Miſtreſs Glycera, in a fitting: Poſture Id 
compoſing a Garland of Flowers; for a Cop Ef 
of which L. Lucullus, a noble Reman, gare pul: 


0 Ot 
Party. 
boul, 
weles 
nd , 


EurHRANOR, the [fhmian, flouriſhed 
Olymp. 104. Anno 362 ante Chr, He was a 
univerſal Maſter, and admirably {killed both 
in Sculpture and Painting. His Concepting 
were noble and elevated, his S./ maſculine 
and bold; and he was the firſt who fignalize 
himſelf, by repreſenting the Majeſty of Ht 
roc. He writ ſeveral Volumes of the 4+: 0 
Colouring, and of Symmetry; and yet notwith 
ſtanding fell into the ſame Error with Zeuxi, 
of making his Heads too big, in Proportion 
to the other Parts, | 


PRAxITELESs, the famed Sculptor, part 
cularly celebrated for his Venus of Gnidy 
and other excellent Performances in Mark 
was the Cotemporary of Euphranor, _ 


| Cyp1as of Cythnus, lived Olymp. 106. 
Anno 354 ante Chr. and advanced his Repus 
tation ſo much by his Works, that Aortenjuy 
the Roman Orator, gave forty four Taint 


the Story of the Argonauts, and built a nobk 
Apartment on purpole for it, in his Villa a 


— 


APELL Es, the Prince of Painters, Was « 
Native of Ccos, an Iſland in the Archipelagh 
(now known by the Name of Lango) and 

flouriſhe 


Ancient Maſters. 
guriſhed Olymp. 112. Anno 330 ante Chr, 
e improved the noble Talent which Nature 


oe given him, in the School of Pampbhilus z 
are id afterwards by Degrees became ſo much 
opp Efteem with Alexander the Great, that by - 


public Edict he ſtrictly commanded, that 
jo other Maſter ſhould preſume to make his 
Pcira;t; that none but Lyſippus of Sicyon 
ould caſt his Szarue in Bro/s; and that Pyr- 
ces only ſhould grave his Image in Gems 
id precious Stones, And in farther Telli- 
pony of his particular Reſpe& to this 4-77, 


ſhed 
$4 
both 
ion 
line 
lized 
He 
'rt 0 
with 
PULL 
tion 


| and charming Miſtreſs Campaſpe, with 
hom 4-e/lrs had fallen in Love; and by 
hom, it was ſuppoſed, he copied his Venus 


as his peculiar Portion, as our Author tells 
„ pace 116, and 165; in which, and in 
wing when he had done enough, he tran- 
ended all who went before him, and did not 
we his Equal in the World. He was mi- 
Kculouſly ſkilled in taking the true Linea- 
ents and Features of the Face; inſomuch 
at (if Appicu the Grammarian may be cre- 
ited) Phyfrognomiſts, upon the Sight of his 


N 
parti 
idui 


2 


106 


Repu Party's Death. He was admirable like- 
12 Ik in repreſenting People in their laſt Ago- 
anos. And, in a Word, fo great was the Ve- 
ainuggetion paid by Antiquity to his Works, that 
obe era of them were purchaſed with uneſti- 


1lla ited Heaps of Gold, and not by any cer- 


breoyver extremely candid and obliging in 


was A Temper, willing to inſtruct all thoſe who 
Pele el his Advice, and generous even to his 
00 bot "lt potent Rivals, | 
uri | 


PRO T O- 


e preſented him even with his moſt beauti- 


tudyumcre) riting out of the Sea. Grace 


ures only, could tell the preciſe Time of 


in Number or Weight of Pieces. He was 


TS 


ſubject to the Rhodians, was by the Ancien 


Ancient Maſters. 
 PrRoTOGENES of Caunus, a City of Caria) 


eſteemed one of the four beſt Painter, in 


Greece; but lived miſerably poor, and ven 12 
little regarded in his own Cowntry, till Abell an 
having made him a Viſit, to bring him int att 
Reputation, bought up ſeveral of his Pidture ¶ the 
at greater Rates than he aſked for them; an tho 
pretending that he deſigned to ſell them again anc 
for his own Work, the Rhodians were glad i jet 
redeem them upon any Terms. Whoſe Dili ad: 
ciple he was, is not certainly known; but ii of 
is generally affirmed, that he ſpent the greateſ . 
Part of his Life in painting Ships and Sea 
Pieces only: Yet applying himſelf at lat Ml | 
nobler Subjects, he became an Artiſt ſo wel the 
accompliſlied, that Apelles confeſſed he wal 3c 
in all Reſpects (at leaſt) equal to himſelf chi 
excepting only that never knowing when i re 
leave off, by overmuch Diligence, and to !n 1 
nice a Correctneſs, he often diſpirited, au teri 
deadened the Life, He was famous alſo oi n t 
ſeveral Figures which he made in Bra/; : B iis 
his moſt celebrated Piece of Painting, wah c. 
that of Ialiſus, which coſt him ſeven Yea wh: 
Study and Labour, and which ſaved the Ci tic 
of Rhodes from being burnt by Demetrius It 
liorcetes. Vide page 65. PT | / 
„ ral. 
Of MeLanThivs we have nothing ce fam 
tain, but that he was brought up at Sie l 
beſt Schoel of Greece) under Pamphilus, at i \ 
ſame Time with Apelles; that he contribue 4. 
both by his Pen and Pencil, to the Impro Fac 
ment of his Art; and, amongſt many exc! 
lent Pieces, painted Ariſtratus the Siga | 
Tyrant in a triumphal Chariot, attended Mf! 


Vit 
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Fidory, putting a Wreath of Laurel upon 
% bis Head; which was highly eſteemed. 


Az1STIDES of Thebes, the Diſciple of Fuxe- 
evil nas, lived in the ſame Olympiad with Apelle:, 
5 and was the firſt who, by the Rules of Art, 
attained a perfect Knowledge of expreſſing 
the Paſſions and Affections of the Mind. And 
though his Calouring was ſomewhat hard, 
gaich and not fo very beautiful as could be wiſhed, 
det notwithſtanding ſo much were his Pieces 
Di amired, that after his Deceaſe, Attalus King 
ut 10 of Pergamus gave an hundred Talents (18750 
acl /.) for one of them. | En 
Sen | 
alt i His Cotemporary was AscLEPIODORUS 


wel the Zhenian, equally ſkilled in the Arts of 


e wah 0cu/ptire and Painting; but, in the latter, 
nel chien) applauded for the Beauties of a cor- 
en rect 8%, and the Truth of his Proportion: 
d to in which Apbelles declared himſelf as much in- 
, and terior to this Artiſt, as he was to Au r Hliox, 
Iſo 00 in the Ordering and excellent Diſpoſition of 
; Bis Figures. The moſt famous Pi#ures of A, 
7, Wh deþicdorus, were thoſe of the rzvelve Gods, for 


Year 
e Ci tic Value of about 300 J. Sterling a-piece. 
1 Fl | | 8 85 

8 About the ſame Time alſo were the ſeve- 
tal Malters following, viz. THEOMNESTusS, 


ng * lamed for his admirable Talent in Portra/ts. 

yen lt | ” e * : | 
at t Nicuouachus, the Son and Diſciple of 
Tribute Ariſindemus, commended for the incredible 
p! Facility and Freedom of his Pencil. 

y EXC | ds | 5 5 | 
yy Nicopyanes, celebrated for the Elegance 
nded of his Deſign, and for his grand Manner and 


Vic") _ Majelty 


which 37najon, the Tyrant of Elatea, gave him 
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Ancient Maſters. 
Majeſty of Stile; in which few Maſters were 
to be compared to him. | 


PyrEIcus was famous for little Pieces 
only; and from the ſordid and mean Subject 
to which he addicted himſelf (ſuch as a Ba- 
er's or Shoemaker's Shop, the Stili-Life, Au. 
mals, Herbage, &c.) got the Sirname of Nh. 
paregraphus, Yet tho? his Subjects were low, 
his Performance was admirable; and the 

_ ſmalleſt Pictures of this Artiſ were eſteemed 
more, and fold at greater Rates, than the 
larger Works of many o.her Mafers. 


Axriborus, the Diſciple of Euphramy, 
was extiemely diligent and induftrious, but 
very flow at his Pencil; which, as to the c- 
curing Part, was generally hard and dry. He 
was chiefly remarkable tor having been the 
Maſcer of Os | 


| Nictas of Athens, who painted Women 
in Perfection, and flouriſhed about the 114th 
Ohmp. Anno 322 ante Chr. being univerſally 
extolled forthe greatVariety and noble Choice 
of his Subjects, for the Force and Relievo of his 
Figures, for his great Skill in the Diftribu- 
tion of the Lights and Shadows, and for his 
wonderful Dexterity in repreſenting all Sort 
of four-footed Animals, beyond any Maſter in 
his Time. His moſt celebrated Piece was that 
of Homer's Hell; which, after he had refuſed 
ſixty Talents (11250 lib.) offered him for it, 
by King Prelemy, the Son of Lagus, he ge— 
nerouſly preſented to his own Country. He 
was likewiſe much eſteemed by all his Co- 
temporaries, for his excellent Talent in Scup: 
ture; and, as Pliny reports, by Praxitt 
: 5 himſelf: 


| Ancient Maſters. -*. "oe 
timſelf : But this ſeems highly improbable, 
conſidering, that by his own Account, there 
were at leaſt forty Years betwixt them. 


ATHENIlON of Maronea (a City of Thrace) 
To a Diſciple of Glaucion the Corinthian, was 
. about this Time alſo, as much in Vogue as 
by- Nicias : And though his Colouring was not 
u, altogether ſo agreeable, yet in every other 
the particular he was even ſuperior to him, and 
id would have riſen to the higheſt Pitch of Per- 
tne i fection, if the Length of his Lite had been 

but anſwerable to the great Extent of his 
Genus, | | | 8 


but Fasius, a noble Roman, painted the Ten- A. Mun. 
4. of Health in Rome, Anno U. C. 450, ante 3647- 
10 


Chr. 301, and gloried ſo much in his Per 
formances there, that he aſſumed to himſelf, 
for ever after, the Sirname of P:&or, and 

thought it no Diſparagement to one of the 


men Wl moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome to be diſtin- 

14th Wi ouviſhed by that Title. 

{ally i ET a AR ed ed WS 1, 2 

zo ce Near.ces lived Olymp. 13 2, Anno 250 ante 3698. 

his WW Chr. in the Time of Aratus the Sicyonia . a 

ribu- Wh General, who was his Patron and intimate Le | | {| 

r bis Friend, His particular Character was a 1 
Sors Wh krange Vivacity of Thought, a fluent Fancy, 8 05 | | 

fer in end a ſingular Happineſs in explaining his In- q 

0 tentions, as appears page 115. This Artiſt is Y 
ble 0 


requently mentioned by Vriters for a lucky 
li, which was indeed very wonderful. He 
nas juſt upon the Point of finiſhing a Horſe, 
ad wanted only to expreſs the Foam about 
lis Mouth and Bit: But, after many vain At- 
Sculp- tempts, perceiving he was utterly unable, in 
xitels uy meaſure, to ſatisfy himſelf, quite weary 
3 „ at 


. 
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at laſt, and out of all Patience, in a Fit of 
deſponding Indignation, he threw away his 
Pencil with great Vehemence full againſt the 
Picture; when, to his Amazement, he found 
his Rage had finiſhed his De/ign, much mere 
happily than ever he could 1 5 to have 
done it by the utmoſt Labour of his 4, 


MtTrxodorvus flouriſhed Aro 168 am WI 
Chr. and lived in fo much Credit and Repu- 
tation at Athens, that Paulus Emilius, after 
Ne had overcome Perſeus King of Macedin, 
Anno 3 Ohmp. 152. having deſired the Athe- 
nians to ſend him one of their moſt learned 
. Philoſophers to breed up his Children, and alſo 

a ſkilful Painter to abt his Triumph, I. 
trodorus was the Perſon unanimouſly choſen, 
as the fitteſt for both Employments, 


 Maxcvus Pacuvivs of Brundu/ium, the 
Nephew of old Eunius, was not only an emi- 
nent Poet himfelf, and famous for ſeveral 
Tragedies which he wrote, but excelled allo 
in Painting : Witneſs his celebrated Works 
at Rome in the Temple of Hercules, in the 
Forum Boariam. He flouriſhed Arno L. C. 
600, ante Chr. 151, and died at Tarentun, 
almoſt ninety Years of Age. 


 Timomacnvus of Byzantium (now Cor 
Fantinople lived Anno U. C. 704, ante Cir. 
47, in the Time of Julius Cæſar, who gait 

him eighty Talents ( 15000 lib.) for his Piece 
of Jjax and Medea, which he placed in the 
Temple of Venus, from whom he derived 1 
Family. He was commended alſo for 1 
Oreſtes and Iphigenia ; but his Maſter-piet 
was the Gergon, ot Medu/a's Head. ad 


Ancient Maſbri. , 


f About the ſame Time alſo Akttttbs Was 
8 famous at Rome, being as much admired for 
F his excellent Talent in Painting, as he was 


condemned for the ſcandalous Uſe he made 
of it; taking all his Ideas of the Goddeſſes 


WY from common Srrampets, and placing his Mi/- 
trees in the Heavens amengſt the Gods, in 

ate ſeveral of his Pieces. | | | 

2 lived in great Reputation, under 


Auguſtus Cejar, who began his Reign Anno 
bY U.C.710, ante Chr, 41. He excelled in grand 
* Compoſitions ; and was the firſt who painted 
ao the Fronts of Houſes in the Streets of Rome; 


: 4 
4 


1. hich he beautified with great Variety of 


Landſcapes and pleaſant Vieaus, together with 


after a moſt noble Manner. 


the Time of Ye/þafran, who was choſen Em- 
peror, An. Dom. 69. And, tho? he painted 
every Thing with his /f# Hand, was much 
applauded for his admirable Performances at 
Verona, OL 105 | 


His Cotemporaries were, Cox RELIUS Pi- 
nus and AcTius Pr1SCUus, who with their 
Pencils adorned the Temples of Honour and 
Virtue, repaired by 40 8 But of the 
two, Priſcus came neare | 
Manner of Painting, to the Purity of the Gre- 
eian Sch. | 1 | 


And thus have I given the Reader a ſhort 
Account of all the moſt eminent Ma/ters who 


Tuxe1i1vs, a Roman Knight, lived in 


all other Sorts of different Subjects, managed 


in his Stile and 


flouriſhed in Greece and Rome, in the Compaſs 
| M 2. Sena es 
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of more than a H¹and Years. It is true in- 
deed, that for a long Time after the Reigns 
of Veſpaſian, and Titus his Son, Painting and 
Sculpture continued in great Reputation in 
Italy; nay, we are informed, that under their 

Succeſſors, Domitiau, Nerva and Trajan, they 
ſhined with a Luſtre almoſt equal to what 
they had done under Alexander the Great, 
It is likewiſe true, that the Roman Emperors, 
Adrian, Antonie, Alexander Severus, Conſtan- 

tine and Valentinian, were not only generous 

Encouragers of thefe Arts, but alſo in the 
Practice of them ſo well ſkilled, that they - 
wrought ſeveral. extraordinary Pieces with 
their own Hands; and by their Example, as 

well as their Patronage, raiſed up many con- 
fiderable Artiſts in both Kinds. But the 


Names of all thoſe excellent Men being un- P 
happily loſt with their Works, we muſt here 0 
conclude our Catalogue of the ANCIENT 1 
MAS T FRS; and ſhall only take Notice, 5 
that under that Title all thoſe are to be com- a 
prehended, who practiſed Painting or Sculh- 1 
A. Dom. ture either in Greece or Rome, before the Year 0 
580. of our Lord 5 80: At which Time the Latin I 
Aya. Tongue ceaſing to be the common Language of p, 
i e Lal, and becoming mute, all the noble Arts ] 
Wo and Sciences (which, in the two preceding py 
: | Centuries, had been brought very low, and | 
by the continual Invaſions of the Northern 1 
Nations reduced to the laft Extremities) ex- 8 
pired with 1t; and, in the Reign of Phecas - 
tie Emperor, ſoon after, lay buried together, 5 
as in one common Grave, in the Ruins of 
the Roman Empire. „„ 


MODERN 
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MODERN 
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and born at Florence, Anno 1240, was 
the firſt who revived the Art of Paint- 


poor ordinary Painters, ſent for by the Go- 


louring, and gave ſomething of Strength 
and Freedom to his Works; to which they 
could never arrive, And though he wanted 
the Art of managing his Lights and Sha- 


Rules of Perſpecti ve, an 


yet the Found tion which he laid for fu- 
ture Improvement, entitled him to the Name 
of the Father of the ft Age, or Infancy of 
Modern Painting. Some of his Works are 
yet remaining at Florence, where he was fa- 
mous alſo for his Skill in Architecture, and 


 GioTTo, his Diſciple, born near Florence, 


4 1276, was a good Sculptor and Archi- 


let, as well as a better Painter than Cima- 
RN we, He began to ſhake off the Stiffneſs of 
; | = 3 the 


lovAX XI CiMAB UE, nobly deſcended, 


ing in Ita. He was a Diſciple of ſome 


vernment of Florence from Greece; whom he 
ſoon ſurpaſſed, both in Drawing and Co- 


dows, was but little wv re with the 
| in divers other 
Particulars but indifferently accompliſned; 


where he died very rich, Auno 1300. Ai 60. 
. ; A » : 


— 
1276. 
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the Greek Mafeers; endeavouring to give 
a finer Air to his Heads, and more of Na. 
ture to his Colouring, with proper Actions 
to his Figures. He attempted likewiſe to 
draw after the Lie, and to expreſs the dif- 
ferent Paſſions of the Mind; but could not 
come up to the Livelineſs of the Eyes, the 
Tenderneſs of the Fleſh, or the Strength 
of the Muſcles, in naked Figures. He was 
ſent for, and employed by Pope Benedid XI. 
at Rome, and by his Succeſſor Clement V. 
at Avignon. He painted ſeveral Pieces alſo 
at Padua, Naęles, Ferrara, and in other 
Parts of 7za/y ; and was every where much 
1 zadmired for his Works, but principally for 
{if his Ship, of Maſaic Work, over the Gates 
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„ of the Periico, in the Entrance of St. Pater“ 
{1 Church in Rcue; and for a Picture, which 
. he wrought in one of the Churches of Fl: 
} il rence, repreſenting the Death A the bleſſed 
| Virgin, with the Apoſtles about her; the 4% 
. ſitudes of which Story, M. Angelo Buonariti 
0 uſed to ſay, could not be better deſigned, 
. Hie flouriſhed in the Time of the famous 
WW. Dante and Petrarch ; drew the Partrait of 
| i : the former, and was in great Eſteem with 
1 them both, and all the excellent Men in hi 
5 t. 60. Age, He died Anno 1336; and, in Ho, 
{ſh our to his Memory, had his Statue in Mar: 
"i ble, erected over his Tomb, by the City of 
1 Florence. . . 
| _ -. Amnvrxa Tapi, and Gappo G45 
1 by were his Cotemporaries, and the Reftorers| 
| | of Maſalc Work in [zaly ; which the forme! 
_ had learnt of Apollonius the Greek, and tht 
_ - latter very much improved. | 


A 


ws 
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15 At the ſame Time alſo was MaxcARL- 
bt TONE, a Native of Arexzo in Tuſcany, who 
jk firſt invented the Art of Gilding with Leafs . 
if Gold upon Bole-armeniac. 
not | | | i | | 
Simone Mem, born at Siena (a City,. 
0 in the Borders of the Dukedom of F Cd 1285. 
% %%% 1285, was a Diſciple of Giotto, whoſe | 
xl Manner he improved in drawing after the 
V. Life; and is particularly celebrated by Pe- 
A trarch, for an excellent Portrait which he 
i made of his beloved Laura. He was ap- 
4 eee for his free and eaſy Invention, and 
Þ egan to underſtand the Decorum in his Com- 
aber potions, Obiit Anno 1345 · t. 60. 
ter's 2 1 N 
nich TappEO GADI, another Diſciple of 
Fh. %%, born at Florence, Anno 1300, excelled 1300. 
7 his Maſter in the Beauty of his Colouring, 
4 and the Livelineſs of his Figures. tie was 
bac alſo a very ſkilful Architect, and much com- 
ned. nended for the Bridge which he built 
nom WY orer the River Arno at Flerence, He died | 
t of uno 1350. 1 At. TO. 
with Wl. Ye LE. 1 
1 his Tomaso, called GioTT1No, for his af- 
Ho, ting and imitating Giorto's Manner, born —— 
Mar: ao at Florence: Auno 1324, began to add 1324- 
ry of dtrength to his Figures, and to improve the 
; ant of Perſpecive, He died Anno 1356, Et. 32. 
vo, WM, Jon anxts 44 Eyk, commonly called 
orers Joux of BxuGes, born at Maſcech, on the 
"er River Maex, in the Low-Countries, Auro 
1 the 1370, was a Diſciple of his Brother Hubert, 1370. 


0 a conſiderable Painter; but, above all 
| ings, famous for having been the happy 


Inwenter 


2044 


Inwenter of the Art of Painting in Oil, Az 


found out, by 7% Guttemberp, of Stra- 
burg). He died Anne 1441, having, fome 
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gree 
him 


1410, (thirty Years before Printing was 
poſe 


Years befcre his Deceaſe, communicated his | G 
Invention to 1 Diſc 
| ICT 5 at / 


AN TONELLO, of Mena, who travelled WM emir 


from his own Country into Flanders; on bur. WM fr t 


pole to learn the Secret; and, returning to re 
"Sicily, and afterwards to Venice, was the frit' other 
Who pradtiſed and taught it in aH. He % 
died Anno tat. 49. EG, TO. 809 I 


that 

Den 2 5 Io 
In the preceding Century flouriſhed fe. it in 
veral other Mafters of good Repute: But brou 
their Manner being the fame, or but very e be 


little different from that of Giotto, it will be eri! 
ſum̃cient to mention the Names only of ſome Red, 
of the moſt envnent ; and ſuch were, Andrea hic 


Orgagra, Pietro Cavallino, Stefano, Bona- nig 
mico Buffalmacco, Pietro Laurati, Lippo, Spi- bor! 
nello, Cajentino, Piſano, &c. And thus the Wl Wor 
Art of Painting continued almoſt at a Stand ber 


for about an hundred Years ; advancing but ear. 


L417. 


flowly, and gathering but little Strength, ill but | 

the Time of ” lie 

| 2 | 4 5 71 etee 

Masaccio, who was born in Tu/cay, WI" : 

Anno 1417 ; and for his copious Invention, }Wucd 
and true Manner of De/ign ; for his delight 

ful Way of Colouring, and the graceful Ac- A? 


tions which he gave his Figures ; for his 4, 


Looſeneſs in Draperies, and extraordinary e, 
Judgment in Perspective, is reckoned to n F 


have been the Maſter of the ſecond or mid in P, 
Age of Modern Painting; which, it is thought, Wee 


he would have carried to a much higher De. Ap! 
b | Of MR ge 


Modern Maſters. | 


him in his Career (by Poiſon, it was ſup- 
poſed) Anno 1443. e 0p I 


2 


eminent in their Time, that Gentilł was ſent 


ror of the Turks ; for whom having, amongſt 


0 
it Wl ether Things, painted the Decollation of Sr. 
e % Baptiſt, the Emperor, to convince him 


that the Neck, after its Separation from the 
Body, could not be ſo loffg as he had made 
it in his Picture, e. a Slave to be 
brought to him, and commanded his Head 
W to be ſtruck off in his Preſence; which ſo 


which the Emperor granted, after he had 


ut Tears, having very rarely painted any thing 
ll but /criptere Storics, and religious Subjects, 
| which he performed fo well, as to be 

eteemed the moſt excellent of all the Bellini. 
1, e more of him, page 170, 171. Gemile 


on, {WI 4d no 1501. 
ht- 0 | oe oa 
\c- AxDRRA ManTEGNa, born at Padua, 


his WW {ins 14.31, and a Diſciple of Jacopo Squar- 
ar) *, was very correct in Pegn, admirable 


dil: n Perſpecti ve, and arrived to great Know- 
ht, ledge in the Antiquities, by his continued 


application to the Statue, Baſſo-Relievo's, 


gree of Perfection, if Death had not ſtopped 


GEN TII E, and Grovanni, the Sons and 
Diſciples of Giacomo BELLIxO, were born 
at Venice, (Gentile, Anno 1421) and were ſo 


for to Conſtantinople, by Mahomet II. Empe- 


terrified Gentile, that he could never be. at 
delt, till he got Leave to return Home; 


a buigchted him, and nobly rewarded him 
i- br his Services. The moſt. conſiderable 


he Works of theſe Brothers are at Venice; 
nd here Giovanni lived to the Age of ninety _ 


to n Fore-/bortening his Figures, well verſed 
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Kc. However, his Neglect of ſeaſoning his 
Studies after the Antique, with the lving | 
Beauties of Natare, has given him a Pencil 
fomewhat hard and dry: And befides, his 
Drajery is generally ſtiff, according to the 
Manner of | ole Was and too much per- 
ds 


plexed with little Fol . He painted ſe- 
veral Things for Pope Innocent VIII. and 


for other Princes, and Perſons of Diſtine- 


tion: But the beſt of his Works (and for 
which he was knighted by the Marquis Lu 
dowico Connage, of Mantua) are the Tri- 


umphs of Julius Caeſar, now at Hampton- 


Court. He died Anno 1517; having ben 
one of the firſt who practiſed the Art of 


 Grawing in Italy : The Invention whereof is 


| Juſtly aſcribed-to Maso FintGuerRa, a 
Goldſmith of Florence; who, in the Year 


1432. 


1460, found out the Way of Printing off 
upon Paper, whatever he had graved upon 
his Silver-Plate. » 


ANDREA VERROCCH1IO, a Fleorentin, 
born Anno 1432, was well ſkilled in Geone- 
try, Optics, Muſic, Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting; but left off the laſt, becauſe, 


in a Piece which he had made of St. John 


baptizing our Saviour, Lionardo da Vinci, one 


of his Diſciples, had, by his Order, painted 


the firſt who found out the Art of taking 


Ht. 56. 


— =) 


He died Anne 1488. 


an Angel holding up ſome Part of our Sa. 
viour's Garments, which ſo far excelled all 
the reſt of Andrea's Figures, that, enraged to 
be outdone by a Youth, he reſolved never to 
make Uſe of his Pencil any more. He was 


and preſerving the Likeneſs of the Face, by 
moulding off the Features in Plaiſter of Paris 


- 


Luc 


Madern Mafters.. 


Luca S1CNORELL1, of Cortona, a City in 


the Dukedom of Flaence, born Auno 1439, 


was a Diſciple of Pietro dal Borgo S. Spal. 
cre; and fo excellent at deſigning naked Bo- 
dies, that from a Piece which he painted in 
a Chapel of the great Church at Orwieto, M. 
Augelo Puanarruoti transferred ſeveral entire 
Figures into his /aff Fudgment, He died very 
rich, Auro 1521; and is faid to have had 
ſuch an abſoiate Command of his Paſſions, 
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— 
1439. 


t. 82. 


that when his beloved Son (a Youth extreme- 


ly handſome, and of great Hopes) had been 
unfortunately killed, and was brought home 
to him; he ordered his Corps to be carried 
into his Painting-Room; and having ſtripped 
him, immediately drew his Picture, without 
ſhedding a Tear. VVV 


PiETRO A Cos iuo, a Florentine, born 


Anno 1441, was a Diſciple of C imo Raſelli, 


| 1441. 


whoſe Name he retained, and a very good 


Painter - but fo ſtran ely fantaſtical, and full 
of Caprices, that all his Delight was in paint- 
ing Satyrs, Fawns, Harpies, Monſters, and 


ſuch like extravagant and whimſical Figures; 
and therefore he applied himſelf, for the 


moſt part, to Bacchanaka's, Maſquerades, &c. 
Ol iit Anno 1521. | . 


Lioxv AR DO da Vinci, nobly deſcended, 
and born in a Caſtle ſo called, near the City 
of Plorence, Anno 1445, was bred up under 
Andrea Verrecchio ; but fo far ſurpaſſed him, 
and all athers his Predeceſſors, that he is 
owned to have been the Maſter of the Third, 
or Golden Age of Modern Painting, He was 


in every Reſpect one of the completeſt Men 
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the Perfections both of Body and Mind; an 


 fician, an admirable Poet, very expert in 


At. 75. 


ed in all the Parts of the Mathematics. He 


of his Works; and tho” it was the Opinion 


and curious, that he left ſeveral Pieces un- 


ſome of his other Paintings. Nor was he 
| lefs applauded for his Art in contriving the 


being taken ſpeechleſs the very. Moment, in 
which he would have raiſed up himſelf, to 
thank the King for the Honour done him in 


Modern Maſters. 
in his Time, and the beſt furniſhed with all 


excellent Sculptor and Architect, a ſkilful Mu. 
Anatomy and Chemiſtry, and thoroughly learn. 
was extremely diligent in the Performance | 


of Rubens, that his chiefeſt Excellence lay in 
giving every thing its proper Character, yet 
he was ſo wonderfully diffident of himſelf, 


finiſhed, believing his Hand could never 
reach that Idea of Perfection, which he had 
conceived of them in his Mind. He lived 
many Vears at Milan, Director of the 4ca- 
demy of Painting, eſtabliſned there by the 
Duke; and highly eſteemed for his cele- 
brated Piece of our Saviour's laſt Supper, and 


Canal, that brings the Water from the River 
Aada to that City. He was a great Con- 
tender with M. Angelo Buonarruoti, and upon 
account of the Enmity betwixt them, went 
into France ( Anno Art. 50) where, after ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Services done for Francis |, 
he expired in the Arms of that Monarch, 


that Viſit, Auno 1520, He left a Treatiſe | 
of the Art ef Painting behind him, written 
by himſelf; of which R. 4% Fre/ne publiſhed 
a noble Edition at Paris, in 1651, with Fi- 
gures by Nic. Poufſin, e 


PIETRe 
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PixTRO PERVUGING, fo called from the 
Place where he was born, in the Fcilg/fafki- amy 
cal State, Anno 1446, was another Diſaple 1446. 
of Andrea Verrocchio. What Character he 
had, ſee page 198. He was ſo very miſera- 
ble and covetous a Wretch, that the Loſs 
of his Money by 'I hieves broke his Heart, 
Anno 15 24. N PL . 78. 
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Domenico GriRLAnDAtO, a Foren- — 
tize, born Anno 1449, was at firſt eng — 1449, 
ed for the Profeſſion of a Gold/mith; but 


—— — — 


i | 

| WH followed his more 8 Inclinations 

d of Painting with ſuch Succeſs, that he is 

- WH ranked amongſt the prime Maſters in his | 
e Time. See farther page 167. He died 9 
a Auno 149 * | | At. 44. | 
« | . | N — [| 
E Francgeseo RanBoLINI, commonly call 


ed FRANCIA, born at Bol gna, Auno 1450, 1450. 
was at firſt a Golaſmith or Feaueller; after- _ 
1- Wl vards a Grader of Coins and Medals; but at 
2n lat applying himſelf to Painting, he ac- 
nt i quired great Reputation by his Works; and 
e- particularly by a Piece of St. Set aſtian, whom 
I, le had drawn bound to a Tree, with his 
h, Hands tied over his Head. Jn which Fi- 
in bare, befides the Delicacy of its Colouring,, 
to and Gracefulnets of the Poſture, the Propor- 
in WW ton of its Parts was ſo admirably juſt and. 
ile we, that all the ſucceeding Pologne/e Pain- 
en bers, even Hannibal Carrache himſelf, ſtudied 
ed e Meaſures as their Rule, and followed them 
Fi- In the fame Manner as the Ancients had done 

tte Canon of Polycletus. It was under the 

Liſcipline of this Maſter, that Marc. Antonio, 
iohae/'s belt Graver, l:arnt the Beinen, 
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of his Art. Count Malvafia affirms, he lived 
till the Year 1530; though, Vaſari ſays, he 
died in 1518, and will have the Occaſion of 
his Death to have been a Fit of. Tranſport 
that ſeized him upon Sight of the famous St. 
Cecilia, which Raphael had painted, and ſent 
to him, to put up in one of the Churches 
in Bologna. * % eee 


FRA. BAR TOTLOMEHEO, born at Sawignan, 
a Village about ten Miles from Florence, 
Anno 1469, was a Diſciple of Cofimo Reſelli; 
but much more beholden to the Works of 
Lionardo da Vinci, for his extraordinary Skill 
in Painting. He was very well verſed in 
the Fundamentals of De%gn; and beſides, 

had ſo many other laudable Qualities, that 

Rat hael, after he had quitted the School of 
Perugino, applied himſelf to this Maſer; 

and, under him, ſtudied the Rules of Per- 

fpecti ve, together with the Art of managing 

and uniting his Colours. He turned Doni- 
nican Friar, Anno 1500 ; and, after ſome 
Time, was by his Superiors ſent to the Con- 
vent of St. Mark in Flirence. He painted 
both Portraits and Hiftories ; but his ſcrupu- 
lous Conſcience would hardly ever ſuffer him 


do draw naked Figures, though nobody under. 
Ft. 48. Rood them better. He died Anno 1517; and 


was the firſt who invented and made Ule ot 
San hn Tv 5 


ALBERT DVR ER, born at Nuremberg, Ol 
Good- Friday, Anno 1471, by the Inſtructions 
of his Father, a curious Fcaveller ; the Pre- 
cepts of Michael Welgemuth, a conſiderable 
Painter; and the Rules of Geometry, Archi. 


tecture, and Perſpecti ve, became the 2 
5 FE i cellen 
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cellent of all the German Maſters. And not- 


withſtanding that his Manner of Defign is ge- 


nerally hard, ſtiff. and ungraceful, and his 


Guſto entirely Gothic; yet he was otherwiſe 
ſo very well accompliſhed, that his Prints 
were had in great Eſteem. all over Itaꝶ; co- 
pied at Venice, by the famous Marc. Antonio; 
and ſo much admired even by Raphael him- 
ſelf, that he hung them up in his own Cham- 
ber, and uſed frequently to lament the Miſ- 
fortune of ſo great a Genius, to be, brought 


up in a Country, where nothing was to be 
| {cen that might furniſh him with noble [geas, 


or give him. any Light into Things neceſſary 
for grand Compoſiticns,' His principal Works 


were painted at Prague, in the Palace of the 


Emperor Maximilian I. who had ſuch a Re- 
gard for his ſingular Merit, that he preſented 
him with a Coat of Arms, as the Badge of 


Nobility. He was alſo much in Favour with 


the Emperor Charles V. and for his ſolid, 
rood Senſe, as well as his modeſt and agree- 
able Temper, beloved by every body, and 
happy in all Places, but only at home ; where 
the penurious and ſordid Humours of a mi- 
ſerable Shrew, his Wife, ſhortened his Days, 


Anno 15 28. See page 73. And note far- 


ther, that beſides the Obligations we have 
to this great Man, as a Painter and Grawer, 
we are much beholden to him as an Hus bor; 


for the Treatiſe he wrote of Geometry, Per- 


hectiwe, Fortification, and the Proportions of 
buman Bodies F 5 8 TIE a 


Micys, Anceto BuOnarRvuoOT1, 
nobly deſcended, - and born near Florence, 
4 1474, was a Diſciple of Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, and moſt 2 ſkilled in the 


Arts 
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Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture. He has the Name of the greateſt De- 
Aigner that has ever been; and it is univer- 
ſally allowed him, that never any Painter 
in the World underſtood Anatomy ſo well. 
He was alſo an excellent Poet; and not 
only highly eſteemed by ſeveral Popes ſuc- 
eeſſively; by the Grand Duke of Tu/cany, by 
the Republic of Venice, by the Emperor 
Charles V. by King Francis I. and by moſt 
of the Monarchs and Princes of Chriſtendom; 
but was alſo invited over into Tarky, by So- 
yman the Magnificent, upon a Deſign he then 
had of making a Bridge over the Hellaſpon, 
from Conftantinople to Pera. His moſt cele- 
brated Piece of Painting is that of the aft 
Judgment in the Pope's Chapel. He died in 


—U — CC 5 a : 


Mee AD IER. a 2. Og AAA — * 


Body was tranſlated to Florence, and there 
honourably interred, Anno 1564. See page 
# 107, 108. 4 1 


_  Gi1orero. 4 Casret Franco, called 
G1ORGION E, becauſe of his noble and 
comely Aſpect, was born at Trevi/ano, a 
Province in the State of Venice, Anno 1477; 


Vuanni Belliao: But, having afterwards ſtudied 
the Works of Lianar do da Vinci, he ſoon ar- 
rived to a Manner of Painting fuperior to 
them both; deſigned with greater Freedom, 
coloured with more Strength and Beauty; 
gave a better Rellewo, more Life, and a no- 
bler Spirit to his Figures; and was the firſt, 
amongſt the Lombards, who found out the 
_ admirable Effects of ſtrong Lights and Sha- 
dows. He excelled both in Portraits and 
Hiſftories'; but his moſt valuable oy 

x | | ty 


great Wealth at Rome, from whence his 


and received his firſt Inſtructions from Gio- 


Ot), 
now 

Eſtec 
the F 
Miſtr 
havin 
form: 
Paint 


8 


— 


At. odern | AMafters. 


01), is that of our Saviour carrying his Croſs, 
now at Yenicez where it is had in wonderful 
Eecm and Veneration. © He died young of 
tte Plague (which he got in the Arms of his 


frmances in Muſic, as his Productions in 
Painting. See page 171. 
TITIANOo, the moſt univerſal Genius of 
all the Lombard School, the beſt Co/urif of 
al the Mederns, and the moſt eminent for 
tiferies, Landſcapes, and Portraits, was born 
at C:d-re, in the Venetian Territories, Anno 
1477, being deſcended from the ancient 
Family of the FVecelli. He was bred up in 
the School of Gro. Bellino, at the ſame Time 
with. GCiergione; but improved himſelf more 


lis Fellow-Diſciple, than by the Inſtructions 
of his Maſter. He was cenſured indeed by 
M. Angelo Buonarruoti, for Want of Corre&- 
neſs in Degen, (a Fault common to all the 
Lm:ard Painters, who had not been ac- 
quainted with the Antiquities) yet that De- 
kt was abundantly ſupplied in all the other 
Parts of a moſt accompiiſhed Artiſt, He 
made three ſeveral Portraits of the Emperor 
Charks V. who loved him fo entirely, that 
he honoured” him with "Knighthood, created 
lim Count Palatine, made all his Deſcend- 
ats Gentlemen, aſſigned him a conſiderable 
Fenſion out of the Chamber of Naples; and 
hat other remarkable Proofs of his Af. 
k&aion he ſhewed him, ſee page 66, 67. 
ad a Character of his Works, page 171, 
72. He painted alſo his Son, Philip II. 
dahnan Emperor of the Turks, two Popes, 
. haven three 
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Mittrels, who was infected with it) Anno 13 11; At. 34. 
having been likewiſe as famous for his Per- Lay 


by the Emulation that was betwixt him and 
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three Kings, two Empreſſes, ſeveral Queeng 
and almoſt all the Princes of zaly, together * 
with the famed Lud. Arioſto, and Peter A. 1 


Modern Maſters. 


tine, his intimate Friends. Nay, fo preat 
was the Name and Reputation of Tztian, 


that there was hardly a Perſon of any Eni. o 


At. qq. 


hind him two Sons and a Brother, of won 
 Pomponio, the eldeſt, was a Clergymar, aid 


did not receive ſome particular Mark of 
Eſteem ; and beſides, b 


wonderfully obliging and generous, his Houk: 


Body, that he never had been ſick till the 


nence then living in Earope, from whom he 
eing of a Temper 
at Venice was the conſtant Rendezvous of all 
the Virtuoſi and People of the beſt Quality, 
He was ſo happy in the Conſtitution of hi 
Year 1576, when he died of the Plague, ful 
of Honour, Glory and Riches ; leaving be igur 
well preferred. But, 


* Ox Ar 10, the youngeſt Son, ainted f is W 


5 veral Portraits that might ſtand- in Con eon 


of his Age. 


tition with thoſe of his Father's Hand nd c. 
He was famous alſo for many Hi/ory Piec at a 


Whieh he made at Fence, in Concurren x 


with Paul J. erone/e and Tintoret. But, yn £1 
witched at laſt with the Hopes of find; 0 
the Philoſopher's Sone, he laid aſide We, p 
Pencil; — having reduced moſt of When 
had been got by his Father into Smoke, dui ny tl 


of the Plague ſoon after him, in the Flo e ; 


FRANCEScO VECELLIo, Triian's Ms o. 
ther, was trained up to Arms; but, appgered; 
ing himſelf afterwards to Painting, he i woe 10 
came ſo great a Proficient therein, that dera 
tian grew jealous of hun ; and * red 
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night in Time come to eclipſe his Reputa- 


und ſuch Means to divert him from Paint- 
ng, that he quite gave over the Study of it, 
and never any farther attempted it, unleſs 
t were to make a Portrait, now and then, 


ace. er 


| Taylor's Son) born at Florence, Anno 1478; 
ras a Diſciple of Pietro di Cofemo, very care- 


Cures generally want Strength and Life; 
b well as their Author, who was naturally 


ent for to Paris, by Francis I. where he 
night have 8 great Riches; but that 
is Wife and Relations would not fuffer him 
aui continue long there. He lived in a mean 


rmances : Yet the Florentiner had fo great 
n Eſteem for his Works, that, during the 
ury of the popular Factions amongſt them, 


hen they neither ſpared Churches, nor 
thing elſe. He died of the Plague, 


no 1520. | 


RAFAELLE da URBINO, born Anno 1483, 


) 1 as one of the handſomeſt and beſt tem- 
5 fred Men living. See ſome Account of him, 


ve 168, ww A and add to it, That by the 


Vat reral Conſent of Mankind, he is acknow- 
ns sed to have been the Prince of the Mo- 
mig | dern 


jon, ſent him (upon pretended Buſineſs) to 
ferdinand King of the Romans; and there 

it the Requeſt of his particular Acquaint- 
AxDbREA del SarmTo, (ſo called, becauſe 


ul and diligent in his Works; and his 
olouring was wonderfully fweet : But his 


ld, timorous, and poor-ſpirited, He was 


nd contemptible Condition, becauſe he ſet 
ut a very little Value upon his own Per- 


bey preſerved his Pieces from the Flames, 
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dern Painters; and is oftentimes tiled, 
| Divine Raphael, for the inimitable Gra: 
of his Pencil, and for the Excellence of hit 
Genius, which ſeemed to have ſomething more 
than human in its Compoſition: That e wal 
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or to 

et mor 
ned I 
wth wh 
r Fea! 
Hunted 
his? 
im wit 


beloved in the high ree 

love gheſt Degree by the P 
Julius II. and Leo X. E he 44” 
and courted by all the Princes and States 6 


Fureße; and partic larly by Tur VI wile,” 
would fain have obliged Bun 7 8 * lent 
into England : That his Perſon was the Won um, 
der and Delight of Rome, as his Works art nok 
now the Glory of it: That he lived inthe wad 
greatelt State and Splendor imaginable, mol py 
of che eminent Maſters in his Time bein, A 
ambitious of working under him ; and that Mot 
be never went abroad, without a Crowd o the | 
. Artiits and others, who attended and follow 4 
ed him purely out of Reſpect: That he de.“ 
clined Marriage (though very advantageouMl..,"? 
Offers had been made him) in Hopes of 1 6. 
Cardinals Cap, which he expected; but file: 
ing into a Fever in the mean Time, and con ed 
cealing the true Cauſe of his Diſtemper from 22 
his Phyicians, Death diſappointed him > 
the Reward due to his moſt extraordiuay ber, 
Merits, Auno 15 20. 15 9 48h 
25 | | _ Mice | 
Slo. AnTowzo Recitlo da Por, Le 
NONE, born at a Place fo. called, not fa iter 
from Udine, in the Venetian Territories, Am * 
1484, after ſome Time ſpent in Letters and . 
Alas, applied himſelf to Painting ; yet, Die 
out any other Guide to conduct him, belic . 
his own prompt and lively Genius, and the = 
Works of Giorgione; which he ſtudied at J i 
nice with ſo much Attention, that he ſoon a! Al 


> riot 


rived to a Manner of Colouring nothing ink 
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ar to his Pattern. But that which tended 
et more to his Improvement, was the con- 
ned Emulation betwixt himſelf and Titian, 
ih whom he diſputed the Superiority; and 
r Fear of being inſulted by his Rival, 
Frinted (while he was at Venice) with a Sword 


im with an Elevation of Thought, quicken- 
| his Invention, and produced ſeveral ex- 
lent Pieces in Oil, Diftemper, and Freſco. 
om Venice he went to 'Genoa, where he un 
took ſome Things in Competition with 
ino del Yaga; but not being able to come 
to the Per fections of Pierino's Pencil, he 


o arned to Venice, and afterwards viſited ſe- 
b xl other Parts of Lombardy, was knighted 
10 the Emperor Charles V. and at laſt being 


ere, that he is {aid to have been poiſoned, 
n 1540, by ſome who envied the Favours 


wnced his Family-Name, Licinio, out of 


murder him. j 2-3 . 


ce given him by Pope Clement VII. in 
e Lead- Mines. He was deſigned by his 
aer for the Profeſſion of Mufic, which 
e practiſes for ſome Time with Reputa- 
an; till following at laſt the more power- 
Dictates of Nature, he betook himſelf to 
anting, and became a Diſciple of old G70. 


une; and having attained his excellent Man- 
t of Colouring, went. to Rome; where he 
unuated himielf ſo far into the Favour of 

| | Michael 


nt for to Ferrara, was ſo much eſteemed 


2 


his Side. This noble Jealouſy inſpired 


Et. 


win; continued his Studies under Gzor- 


17 


56, 


nich he received from the Date. He re- 


red to one of his Brothers, who attemptl 


* 


Seas TIANO del Piouzo, a Native of 
nice, Anno 14.85, took his Name from an 1485. 
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218 Modern Maſters. 
Michael Angelo, by ſiding with him and hie 

Party againſt Raphael, that, pleaſed with the 
Swieetneſs and Beauty of his Pencil, he in 
mediately furniſhed him with ſome of hi 

own Deſigns, and letting them paſs unde 
Sebaſtian's Name, cried him up for the be 


Painter in Rome And indeed, fo univeru G 

was the Applauſe which: he gained by h the x 

Piece, of Lazaras raiſed from the Dead (Her, 

Deſign of which had likewiſe been given hin by h. 

by Michael Angelo J that nothing but the f wonc 

i mousT ransfiguration of Raphael's could eclip mads 
| it. He has the Name of being the firſt W. that 
| invented the Art of preparing Pla:fter-walW is he 
l for Oil. painting (with a Compoſition of Pit ly le 
| Maſtic, and Quici-lime ) but was general ind 
| ſo ſlow and I. zy in his Performances, ti not 
other Hands were oftentimes employed i mad 

ſmiſhing what he had begun. He d lifca 

Et. 62. Anno 1547. 8 175 
. e after 
BaRTOLOMEO, (in the Ty/can DialeWi tecti; 

-- called Baccio) Bax DbIXELII, a Florent diff tal 

1487. Painter and Sculptor, born Anno 1487, Me, 

2 Diſciple of Gro. Franceſco Ruſtici; an cipa 

by the Help of Anatomy, joined with be w 

other Studies, became a very excellent al zo, 

| correct Defigner ; but in the colouring P troy 
| was fo unfortunate, that after he had neal :fte; 
| Michael Angelo condemn it, for being h of P. 
; and unpleaſant, he never could be prevail in 4 
| upon to make any farther Uſe of his Penal that 
4 but always engaged ſome other Hand in q fer r 
| louring his Defgns, However, in cu of $; 
i he ſucceeded better; and for « Deſcent f bat 
| the Croſs, in Mexxo-Reliewo, was ne 0 = acce 
| the Emperor. He was likewiſe muc Tn oY 
| vour with Francis I. and acquired great poſe 


puta 


Modern Maſters. © 219 
putation by ſeveral of his Figures, and Abund- 

ance of Drawings; which yet are more ad-. 
mired for their true Outline and Proportion, 

than for being either graceful or gentile, He 
died Anno 1559. 0 | 7. 


- 


GIULIo Romano, born Ao 1492, was — 
the greateſt Artiſt, and moſt univerſal Pain- 1492. 


ter, of all the Diſciples of Rapharl; beloved 

by him as if he had been his Son, for the 

wonderful Sweetneſs of his Temper, and 

made one of his Heirs, upon Condition 

that he ſhould aſſiſt in finiſhing ſuch Things 

45 he had left imperfect. He was profound- 

h learned in all the Parts of the Antiquizzes ; 

and by converſing with the Works of the 

noſt excellent Poets, particularly Homer, had 

made himſelf an abſolute Maſter of the Qua- 

liscations neceſſarily required in a grand De- 

faner, He continued for ſome Years at Rome, 

after the Death of Raphael; and, by the Di- 

tections of Pope Clement VII. wrought ſeve- 

tal admirable Pieces in the Hall of Conflan- 

tre, and other public Places. But his prin- 

cipal Performances were at Mantua; where 

be was ſent for by the Marquis Frederiro Gon- ; 

zaga; and where he made his Name illuſ- 

tnous by a noble and ſtately Palace, built 

after his Model, and beautified with Variety 

of Paintings after his Deſigns. And indeed 

in Architecture he was ſo eminently ſkilful, 

tat he was invited back to Rome, with an Of- 

fer made him, of being the chief Architect 

of St. Peter's Church: But whilit he was de- 

bating with himſelf, whether or no he ſhould - 

«cept of this Opportunity of returning glo- 

nouſly into his own Country, Death inter- 

poſed, Inno 1546. See page 169, 170. Et. 54. 
5 _ „„ ace 
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| Io Cx, called eren to 
from the Place of his Birth, _ Anno 149 % 4 
ſtudied under Lionardo da Vinci, Marinus Ap 
| Albertinelli, Pietro di Cofi oft; n, and. Andrea d by 
Sarto; but ebiefly followed the Manner off Pal. 
the laſt, both in Deen and Colouri mg He agr. 
was of fo unhappy a Temper of "Mind, and 
that though his Works: had ſtood the Tel Sor 
even of Raphael and Michael Angels. (the $11] 
beſt Judges) yet he could never order them aeg 
ſo as to pleaſe himſelf; and was ſo fail Mai 
from being ſatisfied with any thing he had Or: 
ever done, that he was in great Danger 0 Ann 
loſing. the Gracefulneſs of his own Man bis 
ner, by. imitating that of other (inferior) Mall 
Maſters, and particularly the Stile of 4-8 
bert Durer in his Prints. He ſpent mot o, A 
his Time at Florence, where he painted the from 
Chapel of St. Laurence; but was ſo wonder. Duki 
fully tedious: about it, that in the Space of Man 
eleven Years he would admit nobody to fe nth: 
what he had performed. He was alſo of ten 
mean 12 pitiful a Spirit, that he choſe n der 
ther to be employed by ordinary People fn 
inconſiderable Gains, than by Princes and i 
Noblemen at any Rates; fo chat he diedmoſt 
3 Anno 15 50. „ erer 
3 Ne 
Grovanxi D'Upixs, 'S named from ende 
the Place Where he was born (being t, 
Metropolis of Frioul) Anno 1494. 3 was in, 
ſtructed by Giorgione at Venice, and at Ron dz 
became a Diſciple of Raphael; and is cee Z, 
lebrated for having been the Reviver 4 lle f 
Stucco Work (a Compoſition, of Lime and" d t 
Marble-powder )-in Uſe among the ancien d B. 
Romans, and diſcovered in the ſybrerranca nt x 


Vaults 


Modern Maſters. 
Vaults of Titus's Palace; which he reſtored 
to its original Splendor and Perfection. He 
was employed by Raphazl, in adorning the 
Apartments of the Vatican; and afterwards 
by ſeveral Princes and Cardina's, in the chief 
ol 2 alaces of Rome aud F lorence 3 and by the 
agreeable Variety and Richneſs of his Fancy, 


. and his peculiar Happineſs in expreſſing all 
f dorts of Animals, Fruit, Flowers, and the 


geil Lie, both in Baſſo-Reliedo and Colours, 
acquired the Reputation of being the beſt 
Matter in the World, for Decorations and 
Ornaments in Sracco and Grote/que. He died 


his Deſire, in the Rotunda, near his dear 
Maſter Raphael, . 


Axroxio ALLEGRT, called Correo, 
from the Place where he was born, in the 
Dukedom of Modena, Anno 1494, was a 


e off an of ſuch admirable natural Parts, that 
o ſee nothing but the Unhappineſs of his Educa- 
of don (Which gave him no Opportunities, ei- 


ther of ſtudying at Rome or Florence, or of 
onſulting the Axtiquities, for perfecting him- 
elf in De/ign) hindered him from being the 
molt excellent Painter in the World: Yet, 


lane, having ſeen a Leda aud a rated 
aus, painted by him for Frederic Duke of 
od:na (who intended them a Preſent for 


ble for any thing of Colours ever to go be- 


ut moſt of his Life, poor, and little taken 
= notice 


exertheleſs he had a Genius fo ſublime, and 
is Ma.cer of a Pencil ſo wonderfully ſoft, 
tnder, beautiful and charming, that Julio 


e Emperor) declared, he thought it impoſ- 


oud them. His chief Works are at Modena 1 
d Parma; at the laſt of Which Places he : 


ane 1564 ; and was buried, according to /. 50. 
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' notice of, working hard to maintain his Pa. 


mily, which was ſomewhat large. He wa 1 

extremely humble and modeſt in his Beha. 10 

. viour, lived very devoutly, and died much af 
Et. 40. lamented in the Year 1 $34 3 having throw WM; 


WW. himſelf into a Fever, by drinking cold Water had 
when his Body was overheated, with bring- nd 
ing home ſome Copper Money (to the Value git 
of ſixty Crowns) which he had received for 
one of his Pieces. See more, page 17; 

and 174. eee 


BATTISTA Franco, his Cotemporary, 

a Native of Venice, was a Diſciple of . 
 chael Angelb; whoſe Manner he followed 6 
_ cloſe, that, in the Correctneſs of his Outs 
line, he ſurpaſſed moſt of the Maſters in 
his Time. His Paintings are pretty nume- 
rous, ard difperfed all over /aly, and other 
Parts of Europe; but his Colouring bem 
very dry, they are not much more eſteemet 
than the Prints which he etched. He die 


f . . X 
| | Anno 1561. be of 
4 — Lucas vcr Lrypx, fo called from ti 


1494. Place where he was born, Anno 1494, wa 
at firſt a Diſciple of his Father, a Painte 
of Note, and afterwards-of Cornelius Eng 
hert; and wonderfully cried up in Holnihere v. 
and the Loru-Countribs, for his Skill in Pain 
ing and Graving. He was prodigiouſſy! 

borious in his Works, and a great Em 
lator of Albert Darer ; with whom he becail 
at length fo intimate, that they drew eit 
others Piure. And indeed, their Man 
and Stile are in all Reſpects ſo very mi 
alike, that it ſeemed as if one and the {il 
Soul bad animated them both. Hen 

| | | | nl 


{ 


Modern Mafters, 
micent both in his Habit and Way of Live 


ing; and died Anno 1533, after an Inter- . 39. 


view betwixt him and ſome other Painters 


at Middleburgh © Where diſputing and fall- 


ing out in their Cups, Lucas, fancying they 
had poiſoned him, languiſhed by Degrees, 
and in ſix Years Time pined away, purely 
with Conceit. [ht ISAT . be 


Cas Oy OR”. 29-3 


the Cotemporary of Lucas; and famous for 
wing been transformed from a Blackſmith 
0 a Painter, by the Force of Lowe, and 
for the Sake of a Miftre/s, who diſliked 
is former Profeſſion. He was a painful 
ud diligent Imitator of the ordinary Lift, 
and much better at repreſenting the De- 


ets, than the Beauttes of Nature. One of 
ers belt Pieces is a Deſcent from the Cres, 


in a Chapel of the Cathedral at Antwerp) 
or which, and a Multitude of other Hiſ- 
nes and Portraits, he gained a great Num- 
er of Admirers ; eſpecially for his labo- 
 Whous Neatneſs, which in Truth was the 
m tit 
„ Vo 1529. 
aintel . 2640 Feds. 
Beſide the two Maſters laſt mentioned, 


Enge 

leludere were ſeveral other Hiftery-painters, who 
Paingouriſhed in Germany, Flanders and Holland, 
ly 1 bout this Time. But their Manner being 


merally gothic, hard and dry; more like 
e Stile of Cimabue, in the Dawning of the 
of Painting, than the Guſto of Raphael, 
its meridian Luſtre : We ſhall only give 
u the Names of ſome of the moſt noted; 
d ſuch were Mabn/e, aldigraeſ, Schoorel, 

547.0 EF nt+4 45+ Frans 


2 


Quix TIN Marsvs, of ' Antaverp, was 


nncipal Part of his Character. He died 
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that he had the Honour of contributing 
much to the finiſhing thoſe glorious Work 


in the Study and Practice of his Art, will 


one MarTukrino, a Flrentine; and the 


upon ſeveral Freaii/preces of the moſt 10 
ble Palaces in Rome Whereby they ac 


| Rome being then in the Hands cf the $ 
niardi; Polidoro retired to Naples, and fro 
_ thence to Mina; Where his excellent Ti 
lent in Architecture alſo being highly con 
mended, he was ordered to prepare the tn 
umpba] Arches, for the Reception of the Em 
peror Charles V. from Tuis ; for which 


| Return thither was, murdered by his &. 


Modern Maſters. 
Frans Floris, Martin Hemſeerch, Clri 


for 
Schawarts, &c. 4 


dee 


| Pot1poro, of Caravaggio (in the Dutchy 


R 
of Milan) was born Anno 1495; and, til: ; 
eighteen Years of Age, brought up to no tte! 
better an Employment than carrying Sa 7 
and Mortar in the new Buildings of Pope Budi 

| Leo X. But being tempted at laſt by the, 

Performances of Gio. 4 Udine, to try his help 
Talent in De/gn; by the Aſſiſtance of on yery 1 
of his Scholars, and his own indefatigafliiat « 
ble Application to the Antiguities, in a le. 
tle Time he became ſo ſkilful an Artil8M: d j 


in the Yatican. He aſſociated himſelf boil 


Genius being very confermable, they live 
together like Brothers, working in Fre 


quired great Reputation; their Inventi 
being the richeſt, and their Den the ea 
fieſt, that could any where be ſeen. 3 
Maturiuo dying about the Year 1527, 41 


was nobly rewarded :. And being afterwail 
deſirous of ſeeing Rome once more, in! 


vant and Atcomplices, for the Sake 25 r anc 


Modern Maſters. 


445 


brey, and buried at Maſina, Anno 1543. At. 48. 


dee page 170. 


Rosso, (ſo called from his red Hair) born 
it Florence, Anno 1496; was educated in 
the Study of Philo/ophy, Mufic, Poetry, Ar- 
clitectkure, & c. and having learned the firſt 
Ruciments of Deen from the Cartoons of 
Miebae! Angelo, improved himſelf by the 
kelp of Auatomy; which he underſtood ſo 


that Subject. He had a copious Invention, 
great Skill in the Mixture of his Colours, 
ad in the Diſtribution of his Lights and 
Wadowws 3 was very happy alſo in his raked 
figures, which he expreſſed with a good 
Kehevo, and proper Attitudes; and would 
dye excelled in all the Parts of Painting, 


ant ſometimes, and ſuffered himſelf rather 


wunded Fancy, than governed by his own 
dement, or the Rules of Art. From Flo- 


e ei nee, and afterwards into France. He was 
Bi kerſon well accompliſhed both in Body and 
„and; and by his Works in the Galleries 


l F ountainbleau 5 and by ſeveral Proofs 
Fuch he gave of his extraordinary Knou- 
ge in Architecture, recommended himſelf 
eteQually. to Francis I. that he made him 


tures, £c. as al'o a Canon of the Chapel 
hal, allowed him a conſiderable Penſion, 
d gave him other Opportunities of grow- 


ed like a Prince himſelf, in all the Splen- 
Ir and Magnificence imaginable ; till at 


dad he not been too licentious and extrava- 


uperintendant-General of all his Buildings, 


d ſo vaſtly rich, that for ſome Time he 


. 


1496. 


rery well, that he compoſed two Books upon 


be hurried away with the Heat of an un- 


ne his Curioſity carried him to Rome and 
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At. 45. 


Modern Maſters, 
laſt, being robbed of a conſiderable Sum of 


Money, and ſuſpecting one of his intimate Ye 
Friends ( France/co Pellegrino, a Florentine 
he cauſed him to be impriſoned, and put 
to the Torture, which he underwent with 5 
Courage: And having in the higheſt Extre. i the 
mities maintained his Innocence, with o ane 
much Conſtancy, as to procure his Releaſe; Ni. 
Keile, partly out of Remorſe for the barha- rab 
rous Treatment of his Friend, and partly ou Wl “r 
of Fear of the ill Conſequence of his jul ©*< 
Reſentment, made himſelf away by Poiſon, (as 
Anno 1541. LY, $1, ano 
| ; | | - <a 
- Francesco PRIUMATICcio, a famous 
Painter and Art hitec of Belogna, ſucceedec Kin 
Rofſo in the Honours and Employments,Ml '*t 
which he enjoyed by the Favour of Fra ſon 
ci I. and beſides, being very well deſcended gl *# 
was made Abbot of St. Martin de Troyes, mil fen 
Champagne. He finiſhed all the. ſeveral Lib 
Works begun by his Predeceſſor at Fun ** 
tainbleau, by the Aſſiſtance of N1coro die ben 
_AnBATE, an excellent Artiſt, his Diſciple dine 
and enriched that Palace with Abundance 0 Hal 
noble Statue, and other Pieces = | - va 
jity, which he brought purpoſely elbe 
Lab, by the King's Order. He had been b) { 
bred up at Mantaa, under Julio Roman and 
as well to Sticco Work, as Painting; and and 
by ſtudying his Manner, together with the dra. 
Performances of other great Maſters, be »uc 
came perfect in the Art of Deſgr, and phie 
well verſed in grand Compoſitions. He con (in 1 
| tinued in France during the Remainder 0 his 
his Days; lived in Pomp and State, mo Keg 
| like a Nobleman than a Painter; and hat dat 


ing been very well eſteemed in four levers 
=". men 


Modern Maſters. 227 
Reigns, died in a good old Age, about the 


| Year 1570. 

Don Grurto CLovio, the éelebratt 

1 WI Liner, born in Sclawonia, Anno 1498, at 1498. 

. the Age of eighteen Years went to Italy; 
o WM 22d, under the Conduct of Julio Romano, ap- 9 
A me himſelf to Miniature, with ſuch admi- 


rable Succeſs, that never did ancient Greece, 
or modern Rene, produce his Fellow. He 


2 
7 


ut F ello! 
an excelled both in Portraits and Hiftories ; and 


another T7z::an in the one, and a ſecond Mi- 
chacl Angelo in the other. He was enter- 
tained for ſome Time in the Service of ths 
King of Hungary; after whoſe. Deceaſe he 
returned to [raly ; and, being taken Pri- 
ſoner at the Sacking of Rome, by the Spa- 
wards, made a Vow to retire into a Con- 
yent, as ſoon as ever he ſhould recover his 
Liberty: Which he accordingly performed, 
not long after, in Mantua; but upon a Diſ- 
penſation obtained from the Pope, by Car- 
dinal Grimani, ſoon laid afide the religious 
Habit, and was received into the Family of 
that Prince, His Works were wonderfully 
eſteemed throughout Europe; highly valued 
by ſeveral Popes, by the Emperors Charles V. 
and Maximilian II. by Philip King of Spain, 
and many other illuſtrious Perſonages ; 
paved by Albert Durer himſelf; and fo 
much admired. at Rome, that thoſe Pieces 
vhich he wrought” for the Cardinal Farne/e 
(in whoſe Palace he ſpent the latter Part of 
ls Life) were, by all the Lovers of Art, 
rcxoned in the Number of the Rarities of 
mat City, Ob. Anno 1578, 
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At. 80. 


RA Haxs Hor BEIN, born at Ba in Sit 
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« 
zerland, Anno 149%, was a Diſciple of his C 
Father; by whaſe Aſſiſtance, and his own der, 
Induſtry, he made a wonderful Progreſs in WM 1500 
the Art of Painting; and acquired ſuch a 270 / 
Name by his Piece of Death's Dance, in the No 
Town-hall of Ba, that the famous Era, ei. 
mus, after he had obliged him to draw his other 
Picture, ſent him over with it into E-o/and, pon 
and gave him Letters recommendatory to Sir ¶ bollo 
Thomas Moore (then Lord Chancellor) who Pape. 
received and entertained him with the greate bear: 
Reſpect imaginable; employed him in mak- This 
ing the Portiaits of himſelf and Family; and addin 
with the Sight of them ſo charmed King mad 
Henry VIII. that be immediately took him . llete, 
into his Service; and, by the many ſignal en 
Inſtances which he gave him of his royal Fa- uany 
vour and Bounty, brought him likewiſe into 
Eſteem with all the Nobility, and People of PII 
Eminence in the Kingdom. One of his beſt %% 
Pieces, was that of the ſaid King with bis Moth 
Queen, Sc. at Whitehall ; which, with di. W's * 
vers other admirable Portraits of his Hand, {Wine 
(ſome as big, and others leſs than the Life, WI 
and as well in Water-Coleurs, as in Freſco lum 11 
and Oil) may challenge a Place amongſt thoſe breed 
of the moſt famed Italian Maſters See page work: 
177, 178. He was eminent alſo for a rich Naber 
Vein of Invention, very conſpicuous in a Mul- Time, 
titude of De/jgns,which he made for Gravers, he N 
Sculptors, Fewellers, &c, and was particularly le dec 
remarkable for having (like T urpilius, the N O, 
Roman) performed all his Works with hi lerſto 
left Hand. He died of the Plague, at Lon. al th 
don, Anno 1554. | 7 Repha 
* | Poyin 


 Cotemporary 


Modern Maſterr. 


1500, found out the Ari of Printing in Chi- 
gr0-/curo 3 Which he performed by Means of 


frying for the Outlines and Shadows, the 


won it; and the Plate * cut out, and 
hollowed in proper Places, left the white 
Paper for the Lights, and made the Print ap- 
pear as if it had been heightened with a Pencil. 
This Invention he afterwards improved, by 


nile Tints; and made his Stamps fo com- 


. plete, that ſeveral famous Mafters, and, 
11 Wenong them, Parmegiano, publiſhed a great 
a. nany excellent Things in this Way. 
to | | | ö | 


{mo 15e0, of ſuch mean Parentage, that his 
vis other being dead at two Months End, he 


Cotemporary with theſe Maſters was Uco 
u CaRPI, a Painter, upon no Account con- 
iderable, but only for having, in the Vear 


two Pieces or Plates of Box : One of which 


other ſtamped off whatever Colour was laid 


adding a third Plate, which ſerved for the 


PiERINO del Vaca, was born at Florence, | 


1500. 


li. Nas afterwards ſuckled by a Goat. The 
d, Name of Yaga he took from a Country Pain- 
n Ne, who carried him to Rome ; where he left 
co um in ſuch poor Circumſtances, that he was 
ofe breed to ſpend three Days of the Week in 
aps working for Bread, but yet ſetting apart the 
ich other three for his Improvement: In a little 
ul. Lime, by ſtudying the. Autigue, together with 
ern de Works of Raphael, and Michael Angelo, 
al te became one of the boldeſt and moſt grace- 
the fl Deſeners of the Roman School; and un- 
his eertood the Miiſeles in naked Bodies, and 
Ln. the Difficulties of the Art ſo well, that 


khae] took an Affection to him, and, em- 
hoying him in the Pope's Apartments, gave 
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: Madern Mefters, 
him a lucky Opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 


himſelf from his Pellow-Diſciples, by the 
marvellous Beauty of his Colcuring, and his 
peculiar Talent in Decorations and Groteſque, 
_ His chief Works are at Genoa; where he 
grew famous likewiſe for his Skill in Archi- 
_ tefure; having defi 45 a noble Palace for 

Prince Doria, which he alſo painted and 
adorned with his own Hand. From Gen, 

he removed to Pia, and afterwards to feve- 
ral other Parts of Jtahyß; his rambling Hu- 
mour never ſuffering him to continue long in 
one Place: Till at length returning to Nom, 

he had a Penſion ſettled on him, for looking 
after the Pope's Palace, and the. Caſa Far- 
neſe. But Pierino, having ſquandered away 


are 
in his Youth, that which ſhould have been this 
the Support of his old Age, and being con- alſo 
ſtrained at laſt to make himſelf cheap, by hav: 
undertaking any little Pieces for a ſmall Sum who 
of ready Money, fell into a deep Melanchoh, 
and from that Extreme into another as bad, C 
of Wine and Women, and the next Tun call: 
was into his Grave, Auno 1547. alt; 
| | | | ra EE mad 
 Francesco MazzuorLi, called Parvi- MM Infti 
GIANO, becauſe born at Parma, Anno 1504 that 
- was brought up under his two Uncles, andi they 
an eminent Painter, when but ſixteen Year bett. 
old; famous all over Hay at nineteen ; and ure 
at twenty-three performed ſuch Wonder, or o 
that when the Emperor Charles V. had taken was 
Raume by Storm, ſome of the common 80 whe 
diers, in ſacking the Town, having broke not 
into his Apartments, and found him (like ſpen 
Pretogenes of old) intent upon his Work, weren he } 
ſo affoniſhed at the charming Beauty of lM Perf 


Pieces, that, inſtead of Plunder and Deſtruc- 
ned 


Modern Maſters. 2.31 
tion, which was then their Buſineſs, they re- 
ſolved to protect him, as they afterwards did, 
from all manner of Violence: But, beſides 
the Perfections of his Pencil (which was one 
of the gentileſt, the moſt graceful, and the 
moſt elegant of any in the World) he de- 
hghted much in Mauſc, and therein alſo ex- 
celled. His principal Works are at Parma, 
where, for ſeveral Vears, he lived in great 
Reputation; till falling unhappily into the 
Study of Chymiftry, he waſted the moſt con- 
ſderable Part of his Time and Fortune in 
Search of the Philaſophers Stone, and died 
poor, in the Flower of his Age, Anno 1540. t. 36. 
See farther, page 17 þ 3 and note, that there 
are extant many valuable Prints, made by 
this Maſter, not only in Ch:aro-/curo, but 
alſo in Agua Fortis, of which he is ſaid to 
have been the Inventor, or at leaſt the firſt 
who practiſed the Art of Erching in Italy. 
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Giacomo PALMA, Senior, commonly TO 
called PALMa VEcCcrto, was born at Serj. (AA 
alta in the State of Venice, Anno 1508, and, 1508. 
made ſuch good Uſe and Advantage of the 
MW Inſtructions which he received from T71an, 
oh that few Maſters are to be named, who have 
andi ſhewn a nobler Fancy in their Compoſitions, 
ear better Judgment in their Defigns, more of Va- 
andi wre in their Expreſſion, and Airs of Heads, 
ler, or of Art in finiſbing their Works. Venice 
ken was the Place where he uſually reſided, and 
Sab where he died, Anno 1556. His Pieces are t. 48. 
not very numerous, by reaſon of his having 
ſpent much Time in bringing thoſe which 

de has left behind him to ſuch wonderful 
Perfection. 1 
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Dax iELE RicciarELLI, firnamed ds 


8 VoLTERRA, from a Town in Tſcany, where 


1509. 


he was born, Arno 1509, was a Perſon of a 
melancholy and heavy Temper, and ſeemed 
to be but meanly qualified by Nature for an 
Artiſt ; yet by the Inſtructions of Balthaſar 


da Siena, and his own continued Application 
and Induſtry, he ſurmounted all Difficulties; 
and at length became ſo excellent a De/ioner, 


that his De/cent from the Croſs, in the Church 
of the Trinity an the Mount, is ranked amongſt 
the principal Pieces in Rome. He was choſen 
by Pope Paul IV. to cloath ſome of the Nu- 
dities in Michael Angelo's laſt Judgment; which 
he performed with good Succeſs : He was as 


eminent likewiſe for his Chi/el as his Pencil, 


and wrought ſeveral conſiderable Things in 


Sculpture. Ob. Anno 1506, 


FRANCESCO SALVIATI, a Florentine, born 


Anno 1510, was at firſt a Diſciple of Andrea 
del Sarto, and afterwards of Baccio Bandinelli ; 
and very well eſteemed both in Tray and 
France, for his ſeveral Works in Fre/co, Di, 
zemper, and Oil. He was quick at Invention, 
and as ready in the Execution; graceful in his 
naked Figures, and as gentile in his Draperies; 
yet his Talent did not lie in grand Compoſe 
tions And there are ſome of his Pieces in 
two Colours only, which have the Name of 
being his beſt Performances. 


rally ſo fond and conceited of his own Works, 
that he could hardly allow any body elſe a 
good Word: And it is ſaid, that the Jealouſy 
Which he had of ſome young Men, then 
growing up into Reputation, made him {0 
uneaſy, that the very Apprehenſions of their 

| 5 | proving 


He was natu- 
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Modern Maſters. 


proving better Artiſts than himſelf, haſtened 
his Death, Anno 1563. 


pixko L1cor1o, a noble Neapolitan, lived 
ſelf chiefly to the Study of Architecture, and 
highly encouraged by Pope Paul IV. and his 
cellent Deſgner; and, by the many famous 
Proof, that he was more than indifferently 


learned in the Antiquities. There are ſeve- 
ral Volumes of his Degus preſerved in the 


in this Time; and though he addreſſed him- 
for his Skill in that Art was employed, and 
Succeſſor Pius IV. yet he was withal an ex- 


Cartoons which he made for T apeftries, &c. 
as well as by his Writings, gave ſufficient 


233 


At. 53. 


h 
8 Cabinet of the Duke of Sawey ; of which 
4 


ſome Part confiſts in a curious Collection of 
n all the Ships, Galleys, and other Sorts of Veſ- 


ſels, in Uſe amongſt the Ancients, He was 


Engineer to Alphon/us II. the laſt Duke of 


rn Ferrara; and died about the Year 1573. 
a dee fage 1 70. . 


nd Giacomo da PonTE da Bassano, fo 
called from the Place where he was born, in 
on, dhe Marca T revijana, Anno 1510, was at firit 
his Wl: Diſciple of his Father, and afterwards of 
es; WW -Pnifacio, a better Painter, at Venice; by 
of choſe Aſſiſtance, and his own frequent co- 
in pying the Works of Titinn and Parmegiano, 


of de brought himſelf into a pleaſant and moſt 
tu- Wl greeable Way of Colouring: But returning 


ks, Winio.the Country upon the Death of his Fa- 


e a ner, he applied himſelf wholly to the Imi- 
uſy ation of Nature; and from his Wife, Chil- 
hen chen and Serwants, tock the Ideas of moſt of 
1 fo Ns Figures. His Works are very numerous; 
heir l the Stories of the Old and New Teftament 
ring | „„ having 


15106 
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having been painted by his Hand, beſides a 


Multitude of other Hiſtories. He was. fa 


mous alſo for ſeveral excellent Portraits; and 
particularly thoſe of the celebrated Wits, Lu- 
dowico Ariofto, Bernard Taso, and Torquats 
his Son, the Prince of modern Poets. In a 
Word, ſo great was the Reputation of this 
Artiſt at Venice, that T:tian himſelf was glad 


to purchaſe one of his Pieces (repreſenting. 


| the Entrance of Noah and his Family into the 


Ark) at a very conſiderable Price. He was 
earneſtly ſollicited to go over into the Service 
of the Emperor ; but fo charming were the 
Pleaſures which he found in the quiet Enjoy- 


ment of Painting, Muſic, and good Books, that 


of his own private Affairs, he contracted by 


. own Death, Anno 1594, Kt. 43. 


no Temptations whatſoever cculd make him 
change his Cottage for a Court, He died 


Anno 1592, leaving behind him four Sons; 


of whom, 1 


F KANCESCO, the eldef, ſettled at Venice; 
where he followed the Manner of his Father, 
and was well eſteemed for divers Pieces, 


which he made in the Ducal Palace, and 
other public Places, in Conjunction with Paul 
Veroneſe, Tintoret, &c. But his too cloſe Apa 


plication to Painting, having rendered him 
unfit for all other Buſineſs, and ignorant even 


Degrees a deep Melancholy, and at laſt be- 
came ſo much crazed, that fancying Serjeants 
were continually in Purſuit of him, he leaped 
out of his Window, to avoid them, as he 
imagined, and by the Fall occaſioned his 


LEeanDRO, the ird Son, had ſo excel 
lent a Talent in Face-painting (which I 
oy” Principal 


an „ . «a. tos 


ds 


Madirn Mofiers. 
principally ſtudied) that he was knighted for 
2 Portrait he made of the Doge Marin Gri- 
left imperfect by his Brother Franceſco; com- 
was as much admired for his Perfection in 


1623, At. 65. 


Gio. Bar TISs TA, the /econd Son, and 
GIROLAuo, the younpe/?, applied themſelves 
to making Copier of their Father's Works; 
which they did ſo very well, that they are 
oftentimes taken for Originals. Gio. Battiſta 


page 173. 


RETTO, becauſe a Dyer's Son, born at Ve- 
2; vice, Anno 15 12, was a Diſciple of T7tian ; 
er, W who, having obſerved ſomething very extra- 
es, ordinary in his Genius, diſmiſſed him from 
and his Family, for Fear he ſhould grow up to 
al Wl rival his Maſter : Yet he till purſued Tirian's 
Ap⸗ Way of Colouring, as the moſt natural; and 


his conſtant Abode, where he was made a 
Citizen, and wonderfully beloved and eſteem- 
ed for his Works; the Character of which, 


Tintcret, for his bold Manner of Painting, 


Rapidity of his Genius, and for his grand Vi- 
vacity of Spirit, much admired by Paul Ve- 
roze/e, But then, on the other Hand, he was 
blamed by him, and all others of his Pro- 


mari, He likewiſe finiſhed feveral Things 
poſed ſome Hiftary-preces alſo of his own ; and 
Myfic, as his Skill in Painting. Obiit Anno 


died Arno 1613, At. 60; and Girolamo, Anno 
1622, At. 62. See more of the Baſans, 


Giacomo RoBnvuer1, called 'TinTo- 


liudied Michael Angel's Guſto of Defion, as 
the meſt correct. Venice was the Place of 


ſee page 172. He was called the Furicas 


with ſtrong Lights and deep Shadows, for the 


feſſion, 
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Modern Maſters.” 
feſſion, for undervaluing himſelf and his Art, 


by undertaking all Sorts of Buſineſs for anß 


Price; thereby making ſo great a Difference 
in his ſeveral Performances, that, as Hanni- 
bal Carrache obſerved, he is ſometimes equal 
to Titian, and at other Times inferior even 
to himſelf. He was extremely pleaſant and 
affable in his Humour; and delighted fo 
much in Painting and Muſic, his beloved Stu- 
dies, that he would hardly ſuffer himſelf to 
taſte any other Pleaſures. He died Amo 
1594, having had one Daughter and a Son; 
of whom the eld, 


MARIETTA TINTORETTA, was fo well 
inſtructed by her Father, in bis own Profeſ- 
ſion, as well as in Mu/ic, that in both Arts 
| ſhe got great Reputation; and was particu- 
larly eminent for an admirable Stile in Por- 
traits. She married a German, and died in 


her prime, Anno 1590, equally lamented both 


by her Huſband and her Father; and ſo much 
beloved by the latter, that he never would 
conſent {he ſhould leave him, though ſhe had 
been invited by the Emperor Maximilian, by 
Philip II. King of Spain, and by ſeveral other 


Princes, to their Courts, 


Domenico TixnToRETTO, his Son, gave 
great Hopes in his Youth, that he would one 
Day render the Name of T7ntoret yet more 
Lluſtrious than his Father had made it; but 
neglecting to cultivate by Study the Talent 
which Nature had given him, he fell ſhort 
of thoſe mighty 'I ings expected from-him; 
and became more conſiderable for Portraits, 
than hiftorical Compoſitions, 
1637. 1 75. 


He died Anno | 


Paris | 


Modern Mafters. 


brought up to Letters, Mufic, and other gen- 
5 . * —* a * 

ile Accompliſhments, was a Diſciple of 77+ 
lan, and flouriſhed in the Time of 7 intoret ; 
bet was more commended for the Delicacy of 
lis Pencil, than the Purity of his Out/ines. 
lle was in great Favour and Eſteem with 


be Cs, od 


ing. From France he returned home to Ve- 
rice, laden with Honour and Riches; and, 
being acquired as much Reputation in all 
5 the Parts of 1zaly, as he had done abroad, 
5 died Anno t. 75. e SY e 


— G10 R610 VAS ARI, born at Arez20, 2 
n City in 7 weary, Anno 15 14, equally fa- 
h nous for his Pen and Pencil, and as emi- 


h tent for his Skill in Arebitecturs, was a Diſ- 


d Wi ciple of Michael Angelo and Andrea del Sarto 


Parts Bon bor, well deſcended, and 


Francis I. for whom, beſides Abundance of 
Hfories, he made the Portraits of ſeveral 
Curt-Ladies, in fo excellent a Manner, that 
tie original Nature was hardly more charm- 


d ud by his indefatigable Diligence in ſtudy- 


»y Wig and copying all the beſt Pieces of the 


er noſt noted Artiſts, improved his Invention 


and Hand to ſuch a Degree, that he attaine 
a wonderful Freedom in both. He ſpent the 


ve noſt conſiderable Part of his Life in travel- 


ne ling over Laly, leaving in all Places Marks 
Dre of his Induſtry, and gathering every where 


ut Materials for his Hiſory of the Lives of the 
ent t excellent Painters, Sculftors, Architecte, 


ort Kc. which he firſt publiſhed at Florence, in 
o Volumes, Anno 1550, and reprinted in 
1508, with large Additions, and the Heads of 
moſt of the Maſters ; A Work, undertaken 
it the Requeſt of his Patron, the Cardinal 

| | Fi 
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Madern Maſt, Fs, 
de Medicis; and, in the Opinion of Hannibal 
Caro, written with great Veracity and ]udg. 
1 ment; though Felibien, and others, tax him 
with ſome Faults, and particularly with flat. 
4 | py tering the Maſters then alive, and with Par. 
! tiahty to thoſe of his own Country, He 
died Auno 1578. 3 | 


ANTONIO More, born at Urrech? in the 
Low-Countries, Anno 1519, was a Diſciple ef 
John Schoorel; and in his younger Days had 
ſeen Rome, and ſome other Parts of Lah. 
He was recommended by Cardinal Granvill 
to the Service of the Emperor Charles V. 
and, having made a Portrait of his Son Phi- 
lip II. at Madrid, was ſent upon the ſame Ac- 
count to the King, Queen, and Princeſs of 
Portugal; and afterwards into England, to 
draw the Picture of Queen Mary. From 


Spain he retired into Flanders, where he be- upc 
came a mighty Favourite of the Duke a Wi 
Alva (then Governor of the Loaw-Conntrie:).Ml ing 
And, beſides the noble Preſents and Ap-Wl She 


plauſe which he gained in all Places by hs a | 
Pencil, was as much admired for his extra : fam 
dinary Addreſs, being as great a Courtier as 
a Painter; his Talent lay in de/igning ven / 
juſily, in finiſhing his Pieces with wonderful the 
Care and Neatneſs, and in a moft natural was 
Imitation of Flef and Blood in his Colouring: Par 
Yet after all, he could not reach that noble nice 
Strength and Spirit, ſo viſible in the Works 
of Titian, and to which Fandyke has find 
arrived. He made ſeveral Attempts alſo ut 
Hiſtory Pieces, but underſtood nothing 0 
grand Compoſitions; and his Manner was tame, 
hard and dry, He died at Antwerp, 4nno1575 


Paolo 
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7. Paoro FARINATO, of Verona, was, it 
n WW i; ſaid, cut out of his Mother's Belly, juſt 
t- dead in Labour, Anno 1522. He was a 


r- WI Diſciple of NMicolo Golfino, and an admirable 
le Diner; but not altogether ſo happy in 


his Colcuring ; Though there is a Piece of 
bis Painting, in St. George's Church at Ve- 
he una, ſo well performed in both Parts, that 
of WW it does not ſeem to be inferior to one of 
ad Wi Par! Perone/es Hand, inch is placed next 
ly, to it. He was famous, tam Marie quam Mer- 


el trio; being an excellent Saword/man, and 
V. a very good Orator. He was conſiderable 


likewiſe for his Knowledge in Sculpture and 


ments were as remarkable as his firſt, for 
the Death of his neareſt Relation. He lay 
upon his Death-bed, Arno 1606; and his 
Wife, who was fick in the ſame Room, hear- 


She would bear him Company; and was as good 
as her Word, they both expiring the very 
fame Minute. N 1 


ANDREA dens awonn ſo called from 
Parents, aſter they had brought him to Ve- 
nice, were not able to allow him a Mafter ; 
and yet by great Study and Pains, together 
Prints of Parmegiano, and the Paintings of 
true indeed, that being obliged to work for 


his dail y Bread, he could not ſpare Time 
| | ſufficient 


Architecture, eſpecially that Part of it which 
relates to Fortifications, c. His laſt Mo- 


ing him cry out, Hz was going; told him, 


—— —— 


e as + 


the Country where he was born, Anno 1522, 
was ſo very meanly deſcended, that his 


wth ſuch Helps as he received from the 


Ciorgione and Tian, he arrived at laſt to a 
Degree of Excellence very ſurprizing. It is 
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A odern Mal. VI. 


ſufficient for making himſelf thoroughly per⸗ 
fect in Degn; but however, that Defe& waz 


ſo well covered with the ſingular Beauty and 


Sweetneſs of his Colours, that Jintoret ufed 
oftentimes to ſay, No Painter ought to be 
without one Piece, at leaſt, of his Hand. 
His principal Works were compoſed at Ve- 
nice; ſome of them in Concurrence with 
Tintoret himſelf, and others by the Directions 
of Titian, in the Library of St. Mark, But 
fo malicious was 7, »e to poor Andrea, that 
his Pictures were Vit iitthe valued in his 
Life-time, and he never was paid any other- 
wiſe for them, than as an ordinary Painter; 
though after his Deceaſe, which happened 


Anno 1582, his Works turned to a much 


better Account, and were eſteemed anſwer- 
able to their Merits, and but little infe- 
rior to thoſe of his moſt famous Cotempo- 


 raries, | | - 


Fzrerico Barocct, born in the City 
of Urbin, Anno 1528, was trained up in the 
Art of De/ign by Battiſia Venetiano ; and, 
having at Rome acquired a competent Know- 
ledge in Geometry, Perſpefive, and Architte- 
ture, applied himſelf to the Works of his 
moſt eminent Predeceſſors; and, in a partir 
cular Manner, ftudied his Countryman Ras 
phael, and Correggio ; one in the charming 
Airs, and gracetul Outlines of his Figures; 
and the other in the admirable Union, and 


| agreeable Harmony of his Colours. He had 


not been long in Rome, before ſome mali- 


cious Painters, his Competitors, found Means 


(by a Doſe of Poiſon, conveyed into a Sallet, 
with which they treated him) to ſend him 


back again into his own Country, — 
| | | | wit 


Modern Maſters. 

with an Indiſpoſition ſo terribly grievous, 
that for above fifty Years together it ſeldom 
permitted him to take any Repoſe, and never 
allowed him above two Hours in a Day to 
follow his Painting. So that expecting, al- 
moſt every Moment, to-be removed into an- 
other World, he employed his Pencil al- 
together in the Hiſtories of the Bible, and 
other religious Subjects; of which he wrought 
2 conſiderable Number, in the ſhort Inter- 
vals of his painful Fits, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the Severity of them, lived till the Year 


— 1612, with the Character of a Man of Honour 


; ard Virtue, as well as the Name of one of 
d e moſt judicious and graceful Painters that 
ch has ever been. ; | | 


oo TabpEkO ZUuccHrRoO, born at St. Au- 
o- Wl in Jado, in the Dutchy of Urbin, 
Anno 1529, was initiated in the Art of 
Painting, at home, by his Father; and at 


ty WW ome, inſtructed by Gio. Pietro Calabro + 


he but improved himſelf moſt 0 the Study 
id, of Anatomy, and by copying the Works of 
Raphael, He excelled chiefly in a florid 
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— 


1 „ 


TT lIrvention, a gentile Manner of Deſign, and 
his in the good Difpo/ition and Oeconomy of his 
rti⸗ Pics; but was not fo much admired for 
Ra- bis Colouring, which was generally unplea- 
ing WM fant, and rather reſembled the Statues than 
res; ne Life. Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Capra- 
and , and Venice, were the Places where he 
had WW Gilinguithed himſelf; but left many Things 
al- naßnihed, being ſnatched away in his Prime, 
eans Wl An 15 66. 5 
let, 5 EY 43 2A 
him Paolo CALIARI VERONESE, born Anno 
aded WI 1:32, was a Diſciple of his Uncle Auronie 
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242 Modern Maſters. 
Badile; and not only eſteemed the moſt ex : 1:7) 
cellent of all the Lombard Painters, but for eve 

his copious and admirable Invention, for the ther 
| Grandeur and Majeſty of his Compoſition, Wil othe 
for the Beauty and Perfection of his Draze. de, 
ries, together with his noble Ornaments of ef! 
Architecture, &c. is ſtiled by the 1:ahan, forn 
11 Pittor felice, the happy Painter. He ſpent I ue 
moſt of his Time at Fenice; but the beſt of Dec 
his Works were made after he returned thi- han 
ther from Nome, and had ſtudied the . 
tigue. He could not be prevailed upon, by Ver. 
the great Offers made him by Philip Il. Very 
King of Spain, to leave his own Country; MI _ 
where his Reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed, MW B 
that moſt of the Princes of Europe ſent w "itt 
their ſeveral Ambaſſadors, to procure then tel 
ſomething of his Hard at any Rates. HeMW\ep 
was a Perſon of a ſublime and noble Spirit, /. 

_ uſed to go richly dreſſed, and generally wore %% 
a gold Chain, which had been preſented him Prac 
by the Procurators of St. Mark, as a Prize ſome 
he won from ſeveral Artiſts, his Competitors, He 
He was highly in Favour with all the prin- doc] 
cipal Men in his Time; and ſo much admi- Mind 
red by all the great Mafters, as well his Co- died 
temporaries, as thoſe who ſucceeded him, 
that Titian himſelf uſed to ſay, he was th 
Ornament of his Profeſſion ; and Guido Reni, 
being aſked which of the Maſters, his Prede- 
ceſſors, he would chuſe to be, were it in his 
Power, after Raphacl and Correggio, named 
= = Paul Veroneſe, whom he always called hi 

LEt. 56. Paclino. He died at Venice, Anno 1588 MM" + 

way leaving great Wealth behind him to his twogQe'eat 

„„ 7 ie 


* 


G ABRIELLE and CARLO, who lived 
ven 
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happily together, joined in finiſhin 
* == 1 — left imperfect by their F — 
e WY ther, and followed his Manner fo cloſe in 
„ W other excellent Things of their own, that 
„ee are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
oo Wet Paulo's Hand. Carlo would have per- 
„ bmed Wonders, had he not been nipt in 
* the Bud, Anno 1596, t. 26: After whoſe 
of Deceaſe, Gabrielle applied himſelf to Mer- 
hi. WM dhandixing; yet did not quite lay aſide his 
„ bacil, but made a conſiderable Number of 
by Portraits, and ſome Hiftory Pieces, of a 
11. Noery good Guſto. Oblit Auuo 1631, At. 63. 
wh BeneDeETTO CALIARI lived and ſtudied 
to vith his Brother Paulo, whom he loved en- 
nem rely; and frequently aſſiſted him and his 
Hel Nephews, in finiſhing ſeveral of their Con- 
irit, tions; but eſpecially in painting Archi- 
vore ure, in which he chiefly delighted. He 
him practiſed for the moſt part in Freſco; and 
>, bme of his beſt Pieces are in Chiarosſcuro. 
tors lle was, beſides, Maſter of an indifferent 
prin- Stock of Learning, was poetically inclined, 
dmi- end had a peculiar Talent in Satire. He 
Co- died une 1598, t. 60. See more of Paulo, 
bin re /. 6 
8 the e | F i 
Nen Gros EPE SALVIATI, a Venetian Painter, 
rede- vas born Anno 1535, and exchanged the 1535. 


ame of Porta, which belonged to his Fa- 


amedMWinily, for that of his Maſter France/co Sal. 
d Fri, with whom he was placed very young 
588 at Rome, by his Uncle. He ſpent the 


reateſt Part of his Life in Venice, where he 


plied himfelf generally to Fre/co ; and was 


+ Wiizntimes employed in Concurrence with 
red «lo Perone/e and Tintoret. He was well 
ven; 5 eſteemed 
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Modern Maſters. 
eſteemed for his great Skill both in Dr 
and Colouring ; was likewiſe well read in 
other Arts and Sciences; and particularly ſo 
good a Mathematician, that he writ ſeyeral 
Treatiſes, very judiciouſly, on that Subjedl. 
t. 50. He died Anno 1585. + 1430 


Pm Fertrico ZuccausRo, born in the 
1543. Dutchy of Urbin, Anno 1543, was a Diſci- 
ple of his Brother Taddeo, from whom he 
differed but very little in his Szile and Mar Wl U 
ner of Painting ; though in Sculpture and 4. 
_ chiteQure, he was far more excellent. Hefe 
| fled into France, to avoid the Pope's Diſplez. 
ſure, which he had incurred, by craig * 
ſome of his Officers with Ae Ears, in a Piece 2* 
he made to repreſent Calumny or Slander, 
From thence paſſing through Flanders and 
Holland, he came over into England, drey | 
Queen Elizaleth's Picture, went back to Lag, Cer 
was pardoned by the Pope, and in a littk 
Time ſent for to Spain, by Philip II. and em- 
ployed in the E/czrial. He laboured ven 
| hard at his Return to Rome, for eftabliſking 
the Academy of Painting, by virtue of a Brif 
obtained from Pope Gregory XIII. Of which 
being choſen the firſt Prince himſelf, he bull 
a 5 Apartment for their Meeting, went 
to Venice to print ſome Books he had com 
poſed of that Art, and had formed other De- 
- J4igns for its farther Advancement, which ja 
were all defeated by his Death, at Ancou 
t. 66. Anno 10 ũ⸗ t. 2 


GrAcouo PaiMa, Ju nor, commonl 
called GiOVANE PALMa, born at Veni 
1644. Anno 1544, was the Son of Antonio, tt 
Nephew of Palma Vecchio. He improf 

| | x tht 


Modern Maſters. 
the Inſtructions which his Father had given 
him, by copying the Works of the moſt emi- 


0 nent Maſters, both of the Roman and Lom- 
al lard Schools; but, in his own Compoſitions, 
> Wl chiefly followed the Manner of Titian and 
"Wl 7intoret. He ſpent ſome Years in Rome; 
and was employed in the Galleries and Lodg- 
he ings of the Vatican But the greateſt Num- 
xy her of his Pieces is at Venice, where he ſtu- 


lied Night and Day, filled almoſt every 
Place with ſomething or other of his Hand; 
and, like Tiutoret, refuſed nothing that was 
He offered him, upon the leaſt Proſpe& of Gain. 


leg He died Anno 1628, famous for never having 
vin et any Sorrow come near his Heart, even 
iecel pen the ſevereſt Trials. + 

racr, SS . : | 
ang PAR THOLOMEW SPRANGHER, born at 
den “ vverp, Anno 1546, and brought up un- 


Fah er Variety of Maſters, was chief Painter to 


the Emperor Maximilian II. and fo much 
preſented him with a gold Chain and Medal, 


bis Poſterity with the Title of Nobility, 
bdged him in his own Palace, and would 
ſuffer him to paint for no body but him- 
if. He had ſpent ſome Part of his Youth 


ardinal Farneſe, and afterwards preferred 
0 the Service of Pope Pius V. but for want 
It Judginent in the Conduct of his Szudies, 


72 little with him, beſides a good Pen- 


ume 4% and very angraceful ; his Pofures forced 
Venid nd extravagant ; and, in a Word, there ap- 
1% 0 ea nothing of the Roman Guito in his 
prof“ He obtained Leave from the Em- 


O | peror, 


reſpected by his Succeſſor Rodolphus, that he 
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allowed him a Penſion, honoured bim and 


In Rome, where he was employed by the 


from Italy. His Outline was generally 
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246 Modern Maſters. 
peror, after many Years Continuance in hi; 
Court, to viſit his own Country; and ac. 
cordingly went to Antaverp, Amferdam, Haer. 
lem, and ſeveral other Places, where he was 
honourably received: And having had the 
l Satisfaction of ſeeing his own Yorks highly 
I admired, and his Manner almoſt univerſally 
[ followed in all thoſe Parts, as well as in Gyr. 


many, returned to Prague, and died in a good i 

old Age. In the ſame Form with Sprangher, f 

we may place his Cotemporaries, John van ci 

Ach, and Jeſeph Heints, both Hiftory-paintersiM te 

of Note, and much admired in the Empe- of 

ror's Court. | Tr 

| tio, 

AA MarrtHtw Brit, was born at Auer, i 
1550. Anno 1550, but ſtudied for the moſt Part a ab! 
Rome; and was eminent for his Perform tho 

ances in H:/tory and Land/cape, in the Cali Fa 

ries of the Vatican, where he was employe i cell 
buy Pope Gregory XIII. He died young (ab: 
"Et 34. Ant 1504. 1 ey Haig 
Cn RNURINO ALB ERTI, born Anno 155 He. 
1552. was a Diſciple of his Father, and equal : 
excellent both in Graving and Painting. H A 
Performances in the latter are moſtly in Fra 4: 

co, and hardly any where to be ſeen out MF: 7/- 

Rome But his Prints after M. Angelo, P Lats. 

dore, and Zucchero, being in the Hands of Ignir 


the World; as they have done Honour WE much 
thoſe Maſters, fo they ſecured a laſting Wie ! 
puta.ion to himſelf. He ſpent a great . 
of his Life in the happy Enjoyment of 
Fruit of his Labours: But a conſideral 
Eſtate unluckily falling to him, by the De 
of his Brother, he laid aſide his Pencil, g 
melancholy; and in a ſtrange, mn 


Modern Maſters. 


Whimſy of making Cro/5-Bows (ſuch as were 
uſed in War by the Ancients, before Gunpoww- 

der was known) fooled away the Remainder 
of his Days, and died Anno 1615. 


Paul BxIL, of Autaverp, born Anno 1554, 
followed his Brother Matthew to Rome; 
painted ſeveral Things in Conjunction with 
him, and, after his Deceaſe, brought him- 
ſelf into Credit by his Land/capes ; but eſpe- 
n cially by thoſe which he compoſed in his lat- 
MM ter Time (after he had ftudied the Manner 
of Hannibal Carrache, and copied ſome of 
Titian's Works in the ſame Kind) the Inver- 
tion in them being more pleaſant, the D 
ftion more noble, all the Parts more agree- 
it a able, and painted with a better Guſto than 
mM thoſe in his former Days. He was much in 
Favour with Pope Sixtus V. and for his Suc- 
ceſſor, Clement VIII. painted the famous Piece 
Jung (about ſixty eight Feet long) wherein the 
Saint of that Name is repreſented caſt into 
the Sea, with an Anchor about his Neck. 


He died at Rome, Anno 1626. 
quall „„ ih | 
g. H AxTONIO TEMPESTA, born at Florence, 
n Fr 4:20 1555, was a Diſciple of John Strada, 
out MF © Fleming. He had a particular Genius for 
„ Pi bartles, Calwacades, Huntings, and for de- 


lening all Sorts of Auimalt; but did not fo 


nour I much regard the Delicacy of Colouring, as 
ing the lively 1 and Spirit of thoſe 
eat Things which he repreſented. His ordinary 


it of Reſidence was at Rame; where, in his younger 
Gderalf©B Days, he wrought ſeveral Pieces, by Order 
e Deer Pope Gregory XIII. in the Apartments of 
cil, ie Vatican. He was full of Thought and 
bunt!“ vention, very quick and ready in the Exe- 
Wt 185 * cution; 
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eution ; and conſiderable for a Multitude of 

5 Prints, etched by himſelf. He died An 

t. 75. 1630, much commended alſo for his Skill 

— in Mic; and fo famous for his Veracity, 

: that it became a proverbial Exprefſion to 
ay, It is as true as if Tempeſta himſelf had 

Jporen it. SAL, ie FEE LEY 


Lopovico CarRacci, the Couſin-Ger- | 

RAE man of Auguſtine and Hannibal, was born at 
1555+ Bologna, Anno 1555, and under his firſt Maſ- 

ter, Proſpero Fontana, diſcovered but an in- co 

different Genius for Painting; but however, M 

Ari ſupplied the Defects of Nature, and, by th 

his obtiinate Diligence in ſtudying the Works m. 


of Parmegiano, Correggio, Titian, and other WM 
great Men, he brought hiniſelf at laſt to a tic 
Degree of Perfection hardly inferior to any WI ve 


of them. He aſſiſted his Couſins in found- Pr. 
ing and ſettling the famous Academy of De- 


gn at Bolegna; and afterwards in painiin Wl 

the Palazzo Farneſe at Rome; and, having e, 
F,. 64. ſurvived them both, died Ane 1619, See Co 
yn Page 174. 17. ' mir 
| mor 


AA Acosrino CaRRACCI, a Bologneſe allo, ney 
1557. was born Anno 1557, and by the Care and WF bt 
Inſtructions of Domenico Tebaldi, Aleſ/andro WM and 
Minganti, and his Couſin Ludovico, became Kr 

not only a very good Deſigner and Painter, Wl tion 

but in the Art of Grawing ſurpaſſed all WM and 

the Maſters in his Time. He had an In- by 

| ſight likewiſe into all the Parts of the Ma- az: 
thematics, natural Philojophy, Rhetoric, Mufic, the 

and moſt of the liberal Arts and Sciences. 

He was beſid:s an admirable Poet ; and, in 

all other Particulars, extremely well accom- 

plithed. From Bologna he went to Fon 1 

5 * Where 
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Modern Maſters. 


where he contracted an intimate Friendſhip 
with Paulo Feroneſe, Tintoret, and Baſſan; 
and having graved-a confiderable Number 


terwards followed his Brother Hannibal to 
Rime, and joined with him in finiſhing ſe- 
veral Stories in the Farne/e Gallery. But 
ſome little Difference ariſing unluckily be- 


of the Duke of Parma, and in his Service 
died, Anno 1602. See page 175. His moſt 
celebrated Piece of Painting, is that of rhe 


much to be lamented, the excellent Author 
of it ſhould withdraw himſelf from the Prac- 


of their Works, returned home, and ſoon 


twixt them, Auguſtino removed to the Court 
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Communion of St. Jerom, in Bologna; a Pic- 
tare, ſo compleat in all its Parts, that it was 


a WH tice of an Art, in which his Abilities were ſo 

very extraordinary, to follow the inferior 
d- Wl Protefiion of a Grader. F 
he- = _ 

70 Ax RNIBALE CARRAC CI, born likewiſe at 
no Wl Bologiia, Anne 1560, was a Diſciple of his 

dee Coulin Ludovico; and, amongſt his other ad- 


mirable Qualities, had ſo prodigious a Me- 
nory, that whatever he had once ſeen, he 
never failed to retain, and make his own ; 
ſo that at Parma, he acquired the Swweezne/s 
and Purity. of Correggio ; at Venice, the 
Strength and Diſtribution of Colours of Ti- 
tian; and at Rome, the Correctness of De/ign, 
and beautiful Forms of the Antique And, 
by his wonderful Performances in the Pa- 
lazzo Farneſe, ſoon made it appear, that all 
tie ſeveral Perfections of the moit eminent 


, plain, honeſt, and open-hearted ; very com- 
mnicative to his Scholars, and ſo extremely 


Maſters, his Predeceſſors, were united in him- 
elf alone. In his Conderſation he was friend- 
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St. 49. at Rome, Anno 1609. See more, page 175 


| kind to them, that he generally kept his Mz. 


the might have Recourſe to either, as they 


tic, gave him but a little above 200 J. Ser], 


Modern Maſters. 
ne) in the ſame Box with his Colours, where 


had Occaſion. But the Unhappineſs of his 
Temper inclining him naturally to Melan. | 
choly ; the ill Uſage which he received from 
the Cardinal Farneſe (who, through the Per. 
ſuaſions of an ignorant Spaniard, his Domeſ- 


for his eight Years Study and Labour) fo con- 
firmed him in it, that he reſolved never more 
to touch his Pencil; and had undoubtedly 
kept his Reſolution, had not his Neceſſities 
compelled him to reſume it. Vet, notwith- | 
Randing, ſo far did his Chagrin by Degrees 
in upon him, that at certain Times it de- 
prived him of the right Uſe of his Senſes; 
and at laſt betrayed him into ſome Irregula- 
rities, which, concealing from his Phyſicians, 
he met with the ſame Fate as Raphael, in the 
like Caſe, had done before him; and ſeemed f kc 
to copy that great Maſter, as well in the Mar. n 
ner of his Death, as he had imitated him all | 
his Life-long in his Forks. Nay, ſuch was 
the Veneration he had for Raphael, that it nc 
was his Death-bed Requeſt to be baried in the N 
very fame Tomb with him; which was ac. Ver. 
cordingly done in the Pantheon (or Ratunda) Wl Vas 


3 ud beſides take Notice, that there are extant] Fu- 
Fw ſeveral Prints of the bleed Virgin, and © and 
other Subjects, etched by the Hand of this Yea: 
incomparable Artiſt. Fat gr 
 AnTox10 Carracci, the natural 80 Acias 

of Auguſtino, was brought up under the Car of C. 

and Tuition of his Uncle Hannibal; afte 4 cc 

ers 


whoſe Deceafe, he applied himſelf fo ſuc 
| 2 hs ceſsful) 


Madern Maſters. 
ieſsfully to the Study of all the capital Pieces 
in Rome, that he would have ſurpaſſed even 


Hannibal him ſelf, if Death had not prevented 
him, Arno 1618, Ati. 35» | 


CAMILLO, Giulio CESARE, and Capri? 
AxTox16, the Sons and Diſciples of ER- 


co PROCACCINT, flouriſhed in this Time. 


They were Natives of Bologna; but, upon 
{me Miſunderſtanding between them and 
the Carraches, removed to Milan, where they 


ſpent the greateſt Part of their Lives, and 


ſet up an Academy of Defign, famous for 


producing a great many excellent Painters. 


Of theſe Brothers, 


 CamiLLo, the eldef, abounded in Inwcn- 
tion and Spirit; but was a great Manneri/t, 


and rather ſtudied the Beauty, than Correct 
1% of his Defigns. He lived very gallantly, 


kept his Coach, and a numerous Retinue; 
and died Anno 1628, At. 80. 


Grviio CESAR E was both a Sculpror 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna and Milan, for ſe- 


was the beſt of all the Procaccini, and ſur- 
paſſed his Brother Camillo in the Truth and 
Purity of his Outlines, and in the Strength 
and Bolane/s of his Figures. He lived 78 


Years, 


Carr? ANTONIO was an excellent Mu- 
fician, and as well ſkilled in the Harmony 
of Colours, as of Sounds ; yet not being able 
to come up to the Perfections of his Bro- 
thers in hiftorical Compoſitions, he applied 

0 4 | 


and Painter; and famous in Rome, Modena, 


veral admirable Things of his Hand. He 


himſelf 
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Modern Maſters. 
himſelf wholly to Land/capes and Floaueri, 


and vas much eſteemed for his Performances 
that Way. © | 


ERCOLE, the Son of CarP Antonio, was 


a Diiciple of his Uncle Julio Ce/are, and ſo 


happy in imitating his Manner, that he was 


ſent for to the Court of the Duke of Savy, 
and highly honoured and nobly rewarded by 


that Prince for his Services. He was beſides 


an admirable Latenit; and died 80 Years | 
old, Anno 1676. fx 


GiosrePPt D'ARPIxo, commonly called | 


Cavalier GioszPP1NO, born in the King- 


dom of Naples, Anno 1560, was carried very 
young to Rome, and put out to ſome Pain- 


ters, then at Work in the Yatican, to grind 


their Colours; but the Quickneſs of his 4p- | 
Yrehenſian having ſoon made him Maſter of 


the Eliments of Den, he had the Fortune 


to grow very famous by Degrees: And, be- 


fides the Reſpect ſhewn him by Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. and his Succeſſors, was ſo well 


received by the French King, Lewis XIII. 


that he made him a Knight of the Order of 


St. Michael, He has the Character of a florid 


Invention, a ready Hand, and a good Spirit, 


in all his Works; but yet having no ſure 
Foundation, either in the Study of Nature, 
or the Rules of Art, and building only upon 


thoſe Chimeras and fantaſtical Ideas, which 
he had formed in his own Head, he has run 
himſelf into a Multitude of Errors, and been 
guilty of thoſe many Extravagancies, neceſ- 
farily attending ſuch as have no better Guide 
than their own capricious Fancy, He died 
at Rome, Anno 1640, 19 
Cavalier 


latte 


Cavalier FRanceseo Vanni, born at 
Sizna, in the Dukedom of Tuſcany, Anno AA 
1563, was a Diſciple of Arcangelo Salimbeni; 1563. 
his Godfather, and afterwards of Frederico 
Zucchero; but quitted the Manner he had 
learned from them, to follow that of Ba- 
rucci, whom he 1mitated in his Choice of 
religious Subjects, as well as in his Guffo of 
Painting. The moſt conſiderable Works of 
this Maſter, are in the ſeveral Churches of 
dena; and are much commended both for 
the Beauty of their Colouring, and Correftne/s _ 
of their De/fgn. He died Anno 1610, having t. 47 
been knighted by Pope Clement VIII. for hi 
famous Piece, of the Fall of Simon Magus, yo 
in the Vatican. N 


Hans RoTTENHAMER, was born at 
Munich, the Metropolis of Bavaria, Anno =" 
1564, and after he had ſtudied ſome Time 1564. 
in Germany, under Donawer, (an ordinary | 
Painier) went to Venice, and became a Diſ- 
ciple of Tintoret. He painted both in Fre/co 
and Oz}, but his Talent lay chiefly in the 
latter; and his peculiar Excellence was in 
little Pieces. His Inventicn was free and 
wy, his Defgn indifferently correct, his At- 
litudes gentile, and his Colouring very agree- 
able. He was well eſteemed both in Trahy 
and his own Country, and, by his Profeſſion 
might have acquired great Wealth ; but was 
b wonderfully extravagant in his Way of 
living, that he conſumed it much faſter than 
t came in, and at laſt died ſo poor, that his 
friends were forced to make a Purſe to bury 
lim, Anno 1004 E 
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MIcHELANCELO MERTOTůJ born Anno 
1569, at Caravaggio, from whence he de- 
rived his Name, was at firſt (like his Coun- 


tryman Polydore) no better than a Day-la- | 


bourer, till having ſeen. ſome Painters at 


Work, upon a Brick-wall which he had | 
prepared for them, he was fo charmed with | 


their Art, that he immediately addrefſed 
himſelf to the Study of it; and, in a few 
Years, made ſo conſiderable a Progreſs, that 
in Venice, Rome, and ſeveral other Parts of 


Italy, he was cried up and admired by all 


the young Men, as the Author of à new Stile 


of Painting, Upon his firſt coming to Rome, | 


his Neceflities compelled him to paint Flower, 
and Fruit, under Cavalier Gieſeppino; but, 


= being ſoon weary of that Subject, and return- 


ing to his former Practice of Hiſtories, with 


Figures drawn to the Middle only, he made 


Uſe of a Method quite different from the 
Conduct of Gioſeppino, and running into the 


contrary Extreme, followed the Life as much 


too cloſe, as the other deviated from it. He 
affected a Way, particular to himſelf, of 4% 
and dark Shadows, to give his Pieces the 
greater Reliebo; and; deſpiſing all other 
Help but what he received from Nature alone 
(whom he took with all her Faults, and co- 
pied without Judgment or Diſcretion) his In- 
vention became ſo poor, that he could never 
draw any thing without his Model before his 
F.yes.; and therefore underſtood but little, 
either of Deſgn or Decorum, in his Comp 
tions. He had indeed an admirable Co/ow 
Ing, and great Strength in all his Works: 
But thoſe Pi#ures which he made in Imitati 
of the Manner of Georgione, were * . 
8 | ecauls 


Modern Maſters. 
becauſe they are more mellow, and have no- 
thing af that Blackneſs in them, in which he 


his Temper, as in his Guſto of Painting ; full 
of Detraction, and ſo ſtrangely contentious, 
that his Pencil was no ſooner out of his Hand, 


too hot for him, by killing one of his Friends 


his Voyage to Malta was taken with no other 
View, but to get himſelf knighted by the 
Grand Mafter, that he might be qualified to 
tight Cav. Gzo/e:pino, who had refuſed his 
Challenge, becauſe he was a Knight, and 


Inferior. But in his Return home (with the 
Popes Pardon in his Pocket) a Fever put 
an End to the Quarrel and his Life, in 
1609 ; a Year fatal to Painting, by the Death 
of Frederico Zucchero alſo, and Hannibal Car- 
rache. | YT 1 


FILIPPO p*ANnGELL was a Roman, born 
about this Time; but called NAPOLITANO, 
becauſe his Father carried him to Naples, 
when he was very young. At his Return 
to Rome, he applied himſelf to the Antigui- 
ties; but unhappily left that Study too ſoon, 
and followed the Manner of his Cotempo- 
rary M. Angelo da Caravaggio. He prac- 
tiſed for the moſt part in Bartles and Land- 
feajes, with Figures finely touched; was every 
here well eſteemed for his Works, and em- 
ployed by ſeveral Princes, in many of the 
Churches and Palaces of Rome, Naples, and 
/-nice ; at the lait of which Places he died, 
An t. 40. . 
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afterwards delighted. He was as ſingular in 


but his Seword was in it. Reme he had made 


in a Diſpute at Tennis; and it was believed 
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would not (he ſaid) draw a Sword againſt his 


:. 40. 
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_ Jan Brvecuer, the Son of old Peier, 
and the younger Brother of Hel/en Brueghel, 
was born in 6 Anno 1569, and called 
FLVUWRELEN, becauſe of the Velvet Gar- 
ments, which he generally affected to wear. 
He began his Studies at home, under Peter 
_ Goekinat, and continued them in Tah, with 
ſuch Succeſs, that of all the German, Dutch 
or Flemiſh Maſters, Elſbeimer only was equal 0 
to him in Land/capes and Hiſtories with ſmall l 
Figures. He painted both in Water-Colours 0 
and Oi, but in the latter chiefly excelled; c 
and eipecially in repreſenting Wakes, Fairs, q 
ft 

0 


Dances, and other frolickſome and merry 
Meetings of Country People. His Invention 
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l was ealy and pleaſant, his Outlines firm and ct 
| ſure, his Pencil looſe and free; and in ſhort, d 

Wi all his Compoſitions were ſo well managed, K 
1 that Nature, in her plain Country Dreſs, was W ar 
14 always to be ſeen in his Works. He died 85 
wi Anno 1025, | hi. 
| | ou 


Aram ELSHEIMER, born at Francifort He 
upon the Mayn, Anno 1574, was at firſt a WM lus 
Diſciple of Philip Upenbach, a German; but MW yo! 
an ardent Deſire of Improvement carrying pa: 
him to Rome, he ſoon became a moſt exce!- W Mc 

lent Artiſt in Land/capes, Hiftories, and Night Lo- 
Pieces, with little Figures. His Works are WM /e;; 
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a very few; and for the incredible Pains and Onio 
[ Labour which he beſtowed upon them, va- <1 
lued at ſuch prodigious Rates, that they are 
hardly any where to be found, but in the WE Ha 
Cabinets of Princes. He was a Perſon by deſt 
Nature inclined to Melancholy, and, through gre: 
continued Study and Thoughtfulneſs, fo tar WM and 
ſettled in that unhappy Temper,. that, neg- Lov: 


lecting 


Modern Maſters. 
lecting his own domeſtic Concerns, Debrs 
came thick upon him, and Inpriſonment fol- 


Nirits, that though he was ſoon releaſed, he 
did not long ſurvive it, and died in the Year 
1610, or thereabout. 25 


2 dei Ren1, was born at Bologna, Ss 
1575 3 and, having learned the Rudiments 
of Painting, under Denis Calvert, a Flemiſh 


of the Carraches; and to what Degree of Ex- 


cellence he arrived, ſee page 175. He ac- 
quired ſome Skill alſo in Mufic, by the In- 


"37 


lowed; which ſtruck ſuch a Damp upon his 


Ft. 36. 


— Ed 


—— 


1575. 


Maſter, was refined and poliſhed in the School 


y | ſtructions of his Father, an eminent Profeſſor 
1 


of that Art, Great were the Honours he re- 
d ceived from Pope Paul V. from all the Car- 
t. dinals, and Princes of Italy; from the French 
d, King, Leævis XIII. from Philip IV. of Spain; 
as and alſo from Uladiſiaus, King of Poland and 


ed Sweden; who, beſides a noble Reward, made 


him a Compliment, in a Letter under his 


own Hand, for an Europa he had ſent him. 


He was extremely handſome and graceful in 
his Perſon; and ſo very beautiful in his 
younger Days, that his Maſter Ludovico, in 
painting his Angels, took him always for his 
Model. Nor was he an Angel only in his 
Looks, if we may believe what Cavalier G/o- 
eb ino told the Pope, when he alked his Opi- 
Cvirinale Our Pictures (ſaid he) are the 
Work of Mens Hands ; but theje are made by 
Hands divine. In his Behaviour he was mo- 
deft, gentile, and very obliging, lived in 
great Splendor both at Bologna and Rome; 
and was only unhappy in his immoderate 
Love of Gaming, to which, in his latter * 

5 : e 


niou of Guido's Performances, in the Capella 
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t. 64. 
— 


he had abandoned himſelf ſo entirely, that 1 
all the Money he could get by his Pencil, or | 


deration of his preſent Circumſtances, toge- 
ther with Reflections on his former Reputa- 


in Print, etched by himſelf. 


his Life, an able Painter, and in Moſaic 


Modern Maflert. 


borrow upon Intereſt, being too little to ſup- 
ply his Loſſes, he was at laſt reduced to ſo 
poor and mean a Condition, that the Conſi- 


tion, and high Manner of Living, brought a WM 
languiſhing Diſtemper upon him, which oc- 
caſioned his Death, Anno 1642. Note, That 
there are ſeveral De/igns of this great Maſter 


MARCELLO PaOTENSALE, of Cents, born 
Anno 1575, was a Man of ſingular Probity 
and Virtue, very regular in the Conduct of 


. e,, ß,, ET FT; 


Works ſuperior to all Mankind. He was a / 
Diſciple of Paulo Roſſetti, and his Coadjutor V 
in thoſe noble Performances in St. Peter's e 
Church in Rome. He refitted the fameus Ti 

Ship, made by Gro, and added to it ſe- ti 
veral curious Figures of his own. He re- h 
ſtored alſo ſome of the ancient Moſaies, 8 

broken, and almoſt ruined by Time, to 9 
their primitive Beauty. But nothing got th 
him a greater Name than his Portrait of. a 
Pope Paulo V. in the Palazzo Borgheſe; a WM i; 
Piece wrought with ſuch exquiſite Art and pt 
Judgment, that, though it was compoſed of fo 
innumerable Bits of Stone, the Pencil even ar 
of Titian hardly ever carried any thing to a en 
higher Point of Perfection. He died in bt 
Rome, Anno 1639, of Diſcontent, it was feared, ſo 
to find himſelf ſo poorly rewarded, in his WM va 
Life-time, for thoſe glorious Works, which W: 
he foreſaw would be ineſtimable after his . 
Deccaſe. . let 


Guo, 


Modern Maſters. ö 


Anno 1576, was a Diſciple of Hannibal Car- 


rache; by whoſe Aſſiſtance he arrived to an 
excellent Manner in Landſcape- painting, which 


he chiefly ſtudied, and for which he was well 
eſteemed in Rome, and ſeveral other Parts of 


Itahy. But Pope Gregory XV. having made 
him Keeper of his Palace, and given him a 
Penſion of five hundred Crowns per Ann. to 


reward him for' the Services which he had 
done for him, when he was Cardinal, he 


quitted his Pencil, and practiſing Mu/c only, 


wherein he alſo excelled, died ſoon after, 
Anno 1622. | 5 


| Sir PETER Pavr Runens, born at EM - 
hen, Anno 1577, was the Prince of all the 


Flemiſh Maſters ; and would have rivalled 
even the moſt celebrated ralians, if his Pa- 


rents, inſtead of placing him under the l'ui- 
tion of Adam wan Noort, and Ortho Venius, 


had bred him up in the Roman and Lombard 
Schools : Yet notwithſtanding he made fo 
good Uſe of the Time he ſpent in thoſe Places, 


that perhaps none of his Predeceſſors can boaſt 
a more beautiful Colouring, a nobler Inven- 


tion, or a more luxurious Fauq, in their Com- 
poſitions; of which ſee a farther Account, 
age 177. But beſides his Talent in Painting, 
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G10. BarrIs TA Vior.a, a Bologneſe, born n 


1576. 


and his admirable Skill in Architecture (very 
eminent in the ſeveral Churches and Palaces, 


built after his Degus at Genoa) he was a Per- 


lon poſſeſſed of all the Ornaments and Ad- 


vantages that can render a Man valuable ; 
was univerſally Jzarned, ſpoke ſeven Lan- 
gaages very perfectly, was well read in Hi/- 
(ory, and withal ſo excellent a Sraze/man, that 


he 
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he was employed in ſeveral public Negotia. 
tions of great Importance, which he managed 


with the moſt refined Prudence and Conduct; 


and was particularly famous for the Charac- 


ter with which he was ſent into England, of 


Ambaſſador from the Infanta 1/abella,. and 


Philip IV. of Spain, to King Charles I. upon 
a Treaty of Peace between the two Crowns, 


confirmed Anno 1630. His, principal Per- 


 formances are in the. Banquetting-houſe at 
Whitehall, the Eſcurial in Spain, and the 


Luxemburgh Galleries at Paris, where he was 


employed by Queen Mary of Medicis, Dow- 


ager of Henry IV. and in each of thoſe three 
Courts, had the Honour of Knighthood con- 


ferred upon him, beſides ſeveral magnificent 


Preſents, in 'Teſtimony of his extraordinary 
Merits. His uſual Abode was at Antwerp ; 


where he built a ſpacious Apartment, in Imi- 


tation of the Rotunda at Rome, for a noble 
Collection of Pictures which he had purchaſed 
in Hah; ſome of which, together with his 
Statues, Medals, and other Antiquities, he 
ſold, not long after, to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, his intimate Friend, for ten thouſand 


Pounds. He lived in the higheſt Eſteem, 


Reputation and Grandeur imaginable ; was - 


as great a Patron, as Maſter of his Art; and 
ſo much admired all over Europe, for his 


man) fingular Endowments, that no Stran- 


gers of any Quality could paſs through the 
Low-Countries, till they had firſt ſeen Rubens, 
of whoſe Fame they had heard ſo much. He 


t. 63. diced Anno 1640, leaving vaſt Riches behind 


him to his Children; of whom Albert, the 
eldeſt, ſucceeded him in the Office of Secre- 
tary of State in Flanders. | 


OxaTio | 
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Os AT10 Gint bsc a Native of Piſa 
(a City in Tu/cany) and a Diſciple of Aurelio 
Lomi, his Half- Brother, - flouriſhed in this 


Time; and after he had made himſelf known 
in Florence, Rome, Genoa, and other Parts of 


lia, removed to Sawvey, from thence went 
to France; and at laſt, upon his Arrival in 


England, was ſo well received by King 
Charles I. that he appointed him Lodgings 
in his Court, together with a conſiderable Sa- 
lary, and employed him in his Palace at 
Greenwich, and other public Places. He 
made ſeveral Attempts in Face-painting, but 


with little Succeſs ; his Talent lying altoge- 
ther in Hiſtories, with Figures as big as the 


Life ; in which Kind ſome of his Compoſi- 


tions have deſervedly met with great Ap- 
plauſe. He was much in Favour with the 
Duke of Buckingham, and many others of the 
Nobility ; and, after twelve Years Continu- 


ance in this Kingdom, died Anno Zrat, 84, 


and lies buried in the Queen's Chapel in So- 


mer/et-houſe. * 


ARTEMIS1a GENTILESCHI1, his Daugh- 


lived for the moſt part at Naples, in great 
dplendor ; and was as famous all over * 
for her Gallantry and Love-Intrigues, as for 
ber Talent in Painting. . 


Amo 1578, imbibed the firſt Principles of 
Den (with his Friend Guido) in the School 


ranced to that of the Carraches, he ſoon be- 
Ee N came 


ter, excelled her Father in Portraits, and was 
but little inferior to him in H:fories. She 


FAN ESCO ALBANI, a Bologneſe, born 


of Denis Calvert; but being afterwards ad- 
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came Mafter of ohe of the moſt agreeable 


Pencil in the World. He was well verſed in 16 


polite Literature, and excellent in all the Part: to 
of Painting ; but principally admired for his 0 
Performances in Aittle. He had a particular til 
Genius for naked Figures; and, the better to 15 
accompliſh himſelf in that Study, married a in 


beautiful Lady of Bologna, with little or no fn 
Fortune, by whom, upon all Occaſions, he In 
uſed to deſign naked Venuss, the Graces, th: 


Nymphs, and other Goddeſſes; and by her ſin 


Children, little Capids playing and dancing WM 
in all the Variety of Poſtures imaginable. He of 
ſpent ſome Time at Rome, was employed alſo WM ty; 


by the Grand Duke of Tv/cany, but compoſed chi 


moſt of his Works in his own Country; where WW ge. 
he died, Auno 1660. 3 


Francis SnyDERs, born at Antaberp, Sue 
Anno 1579, was bred up under Henry van WM mic 


| Balen, his Countryman; but owed the molt par 
_ conſiderable Part of his Improvement to his WI tho: 


Studies in Tahy. He painted all Sorts of WM an; 


wild Beafts, and other Animals, Hunting, the; 


1581, 


Fiſh, Fruit, &c, in great Perfection: Was Wi ble 
often employed by the King of Spain, and I ing 
ſeveral other Princes, and every where mack WE Cit; 
commended for his Works. fe 


Domagnico ZAM IERI, commonly called WM ried 
DouzNichINO, well deſcended, and born WM with 
in the City of Bologna, Anno 1581, was at His 
firſt a Diſciple of D. Calvert, the Fleming :| 
But ſoon quitted his School, for a much be- G 


ter of the Carraches; being inſtructed at 30, in 5, 
logna by Ludovico, and at Rome by Hannibal Wl $2: 
who had fo great a Value for him, that he s, 
took him to his Aſſiſtance in the Farny/e Gal Che 


len. 
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ly. He was extremely laborious and flow 
in his Productions, applying himſelf always 
to his Work with much Study and Thought- 
fulneſs, and never offering to touch his Pencil, 
till he found a kind of Enthuſiaſm or Inſpira- 
on upon him. His Talent lay principally 
in the Correctneſs of his Stile, and in expreſ- 


In both which he was ſo admirably judicious, 
that Mecolo Pouſin and Andrea Sacchi uſed to 
ay, his Communion of St. Ferom (in the Church 
of the Charity ) and Raphael's celebrated Piece 


e 
ſo tures in Rome. He was made the chief Ar- 


d chitect of the Apoſtolical Palace, by Pope Gre- 


re % XV. for his great Skill in that Art. He 


ing the Paſſions and Afections of the Mind: 


of the Transfiguration, were the two beſt Pic- 


was likewiſe well verſed in the Theory of 


Mic, but in the Practice of it had little 
rp, Wl Succeſs. He had the Misfortune to find Ene- 
zo mies in all Places, wherever he came, and 


olt particularly at Naples was fo ill treated by : 


his thoſe of his own Profeſſion, that having agree 

af among themſelves to diſparage all his Works, 
un, Wl they would hardly allow him to be a tolera- 
Nas WY ble Mafter; and were not content with hav- 


and Wl ing * 2 him, for ſome Time, from that 


ack City, but afterwards, upon his Return thi- 
ther, never left perſecuting him, till by their 
Tricks and Contrivances they had quite wea- 


led i ried him out of his Life, Anno 1641, not 
born without Suſpicion of Poiſon. See page 176. 
15 3 His Cotemporary and moſt malicious Enemy, 
ing; | 


 GrosepPs RineRa, a Native of Valencia 
in Spain, commonly known by the Name of 
WPACNOLETTO, was an Artiſt perfect in De- 
en, and famous for the excellent Manner of 
Colouring, which he had learned from Michael 

| | Angelo 


At. 60. 
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Angelo da Caravaggio. His Way was very 


often in Half-Figures onlv ; and, like his 


_ Maſter, he was wonderfully ſtrict in fol- 


lowing 


the Life; but as ill-natured in the 
Choice of his Subjects, as in his Behaviour to 
poor Dome nichins; affecting generally ſome- 
thing very terrible and frightful in his Pieces, 
ſuch as Prometheus with the Vulture feeding 
upon his Liver, Cato Uticencis weltering in 
his own Blood, St. Bartholomew avith the Shin 


flayed off from his Body, &c. but however, in 


all his Compoſitions, Nature was imitated 


with ſo much Art and Judgment, that a cer- 


tain Lady, big with Child, having acciden- 
tally caſt her Eyes upon an Ixion, whom he 
had repreſented in Torture upon the Wheel, re- 
ceived ſuch an Impreſſion from it, that ſhe 


brought forth an Ixfant, with Fingers diſ- 


torted, juſt like thoſe in his Picture. His 
uſual Abode was at Naples, where he lived 
very ſplendidly, being much in Favour with 
the Viceroy, his Countryman; and in great 
Reputation for his Works in Painting, and 
for ſeveral Prints etched with his own 


Hand. 


1581. 


Cavalier GilovAN NI LAN FRAN co, born 


at Parma, on the ſame Day with Domeni- 
chino, Anno 1581, was a Diſciple of the Car- 
raches, and beſides a zealous Imitator of the 
Works of Raphael and Correggio; his Cha- 
racter, fee page 176. He was highly ap- 
plauded at Naples for ſeveral excellent Pieces 
which he wrought there; and was much 


eſteemed in Rome, that, for his Performances 


,. 66. 


in the Vatican, he was knighted by Pope Ur- 


ban VIII. He died Anno 1647. 


$1570 
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$1570 BaDaLocent, his Fellow-Diſci- 
ple, was of Parma alſo; and, by the In- 
| ſtructions of the Carraches at Rome, became 


one of the beſt De/gners of their School. He 


WH had alſo many other commendable Qualities, 
and particularly Facility, but wanted Dili- 


- WM cence. He joined with his Countryman 


n Wl Larfranc, in Etching. the Hiforizs of the 
in Bible, after the Paintings of Raphael, in the 
n etican, which they dedicated to Hannibal, 
d their Maſter. He practiſed moſtly at Bo- 
- ea, where he died young. . 


de son Vovgr, born at Paris, Amo 1582, 
re- Wl vas bred up to Painting under his Father, 
ſhe and carried very young to Conſtantinaple, by 
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li. Monheur % Sancy the French Ambaſſador, to 


His WM draw the Picture of the Grand Seignior; which 


ved be did by Strength of Memory only. From 
victh MW thence he went to Venice, and afterwards ſet- 
ting himſelf at Rome, made fo conſiderable 


wurs which he received from Pope Ur- 
tar VIII. and the Cardinal his Nephew, he 
was choſen Prince of the Roman Academy of 
dt. Luke, He was ſent for home, Anno 1627, 
by the Order of Lewis XIII. whom he ſerved 
in the Quality of his chef Painter. He prac- 


ned ſome of the Apartments of the Louvre, 


d;eces e Gallerie of Cardinal Richelieu, and other 


much public Places, with his Works. His greateſt 


ances bertection was in his agreeable Colouring, 


xe Ur- Nad his briſk and lively Pencil, being other- 
: "le but very indifferently qualified. He 


bad no Genius for grand Compoſitions, Was 


81870 5 | unhappy 


2 Progreſs in his Art, that beſides the Fa- 


iled boch in Portraits and Hiſtories; and fur- 


the Palaces of Luxemburgh and St. Germains, 
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the firſt Rudiments of his Art from the fa-| 
mous Rubens, who ſoon perceived in him the MI im 
happy Advances towards excelling in his Pro- of 


Moder * May . 


unhappy in his In vention, unacquainted with WI 7 
the Rules of Perſpectiue, and underſtood but WM 0 


little of the Union of Colours, or the Doctrin- c. 


of Lights and Shadows Vet nevertheleſs, | 01 


he brought up ſeveral eminent Diſciples; WM » 


and had the Honour to inſtruct the Kine MM ., 
himſelf in the Art of Defign. He died 
Anno 1641. | | Y 


David Tex18Rs, called 2 Elder, was Wl a 
born at Antauerp, Anno 1582. He received WI no 


feflion, that raiſed him to the Head of the his 
School. The Maſter was aſtoniſhed at his tio 
Succeſs ; and though he followed the Man- ma 
ner of Brower, SY. looked on him as his p, 


moſt deſerving Diſciple, by the Brightneſs MM of. 


of Genius that appeared in his Den. On not 


5 leaving the School, he began to be much tec 


in Vogue. A happy Union of the Merits 0 


employed; and in a little Time was in ai tur 


Condition to travel to Rome, where he fixed Ad 


himſelf with Adam El/eimer, who was then Hi; 


ſuch eminent Maſters, produced in him a 
Manner, as agreeable as diverting. Hu 
chief Talent lay in painting ſmall P&ures 


filled with Figures of Perſons drinking, Ch E:{ 


miſts, Fairs, and Merry-makings ; with a i; li 


Number of Countrymen and Women : TA , 
Demand for them was univerſal ; even th 
penetrating Judgment of the great Ruben: 
thought them an Ornament to his Cabinet 
He always employed himſelf in copying afie 


Nature; and taught his two Sons to follow p 
his Example, who were the only Diſciple Bau 
abl 


we know, of David Teniers the Elder. Ti 


Diſtinctiol 
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Diſtinction between the Works of the Fa- 
ther and Son, is, that in the Son's is diſ- 
covered a finer Touch, and a freſher Pencil, 
greater Choice of Attitudes, and a better 
Diſpoſition of his Figures, He died at Ant- 


werp, Anno 1649. ; 

David TEn1EgRs, the younger, born Ann 
1610, was a Diſciple of his Father, and nick- 
named, the Ape of Painting; for there was 
no Manner of Painting but he imitated, fo 
perfectly as to deceive the niceſt Judges. He 
improved ſo much on the Talents and Merit 
of his Father, that Fortune, conſcious of 
his Deſerts, favoured him with the Protec- 
tion of the Archduke Leopold-Wilkam, who 


made him Maſter of his Bed- chamber; Count 


Fuenſaldegna, Don John of Auſtria, the King 


of Span, and William Prince of Orange, ho- 


noured him with their Friendſhip and Pro- 
tection, ſetting a great Value on his Pic- 
tures ; Rubens hikewiſe aſſiſted him with his 
Advice, as being a Son of his Diſciple. 
His principal Talent was in Landſcape, 
adorned with ſmall Figures; Men drinking 
and ſinoaking, Chemiſts, Elaboratories, Corps 
d& Garde, &c. his ſmall Pictures are ſuperior 


Eaſe in Execution, the Leahng of his Trees 
is light, his Skies admirable ; his ſmall. Fi- 
ed with the greateſt Truth. He died at Ant- 
wrp, Anno 1094, At. 84. | 


PETER wan LAER, commonly called 


to his large ones. He diiplays the greateſt * 


Dausoccio, upon account of his diſagree- 
able Figure, with long Legs, a ſhort Body, 


gures have an exquiſite Expreſſion, and a 
moſt lively Touch, and his CHaracters mark- 
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and his Head ſunk down into his Shoulders, 
was born in the City of Haerlem, Anno 1584; 
and after he had laid a good Foundation in 
Drawing and Perſpectide at home, went to 


France, and from. thence to Rome; where, 


 'louring, was very judicious in the ordering | 
of his Pieces, nicely juſt in his Proportions ; 
and only to be blamed for affecting to re- 


Compoſitions. He returned to Amfterdan, | 
Anno 1639 ; aud, after a ſhort Stay there, 


Brother, a noted Schoolmaſter, in Haerlem. 
He was a Perſon very ſcrious and contem- 


thing but Painting and Myufic ; and, by in- 
dulging himſelf too much in a melancholy] 
Retirement, is ſaid to have ſhortened his 


Et. 35 


Mantua, to that City, by ſtudying the 


but broke his Conſtitution ſo much by dif 
orderly. Courſes, that he died in his prime 


L 
4 
by his earneſt Application to Study, for ſſu- MI T 
teen Years together, he arrived to great E 


Perfection in Hiſfories, Landſcapes, Grottes, Ml ' 


Huntings, &c. with little Figures, and Ani- | 
mals He had an admirabie Guſto in Co- 


reſent Nature in her worſt Dreſs, and fol- 
fowing the Life too cloſe, in moſt of his 


ſpent the Remainder of his Days with his 


plative in his Humour, took Pleaſure in no- 


Life, Anno 164 f. 


Douk NICO FETTI was bred up under end 
Lodbwico Civoli, in Rome, where he was 
born, Auno 1589; but attending Cardinal 
Ferdinand Gonzaga, afterwards Duke off 


Works of Julio Romans, he became an ex- 
cellent Imitator of that great Maſter. From 
thence he went. to Venice, to enlarge his 
Notions, and improve himſelf in Colouring; 


Anno 1624. | 
mo; $984 Cox Eier! 


ring; 
y ad 
r10e 


ELI 


WW Ur:cbt, Anno 1590, was a Diſciple of Abra- 
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Cornelius PorLEnBURCH, born at 


ham Blomazrt, and afterwards, for a long 
Time, a Student in Rome and Florence. 
His Talent lay altogether in /mall Figures, 
nhed Boys, Landſcapes, Ruins, &c. which 
he expreſſed with a Pencil very agreeable 
as to the colouring Part; but generally at- 
tended with a little Stiffneſs, the almoſt in- 
ſeparable Companion of much Labour and 
Neatneſs. However, Rubens was ſo well 
pleaſed with his Pictures, that he defired 
daudrart to buy ſome of them for him. Hes 
tame over into England, Anno 1637; and, 
after he had continued here four Years, and 
been handſomely rewarded by King CharksT. 

for ſeveral Pieces, which he wrought for him, 
returned into his own Country, and died 
Anno 1667. | | RY EAI" th RY. SP 


Cavalier Gio. FRAN ESCO BARBIERI 
4% CEN To, commonly called GugRxcixo, 
becauſe of a Caſt he had with one of his 
Eyes) was born near Bologna, Anno 1590, 
ind bred up under Benedetto Gennari, his 
Countryman; by whoſe Inſtructions, and 
the Dictates of his own excellent Genius, 


Wi: ſoon learned to- deſign.” gracefully, and 


mth Correctneſs; and by converſing after- 
wards with the Works of Michael Angelo da 
loravaggio, and the Carraches, became an 
Wmirable Colourift ; and beſides, very fa- 
nous for his happy Invention, and Freedom 
f Pencil; and for the Strength, Relievo, 
ad becoming Boldneſs of his Figures. He 
lean, in the Declenfion of his Age, to 
iter his Stile in Painting; and (to pleaſe 

a :- *; 


1590, 


* 


Chriſtina, Queen of Sueden, prevail with him 


compoſed 10 Books of Deſigns. He received 


of Mantua; and for his exemplary Piety, 
Prudence, and Morality, was every where 
as much eſteemed, as for his Knowledge in 


| fares were painted with a ſtrong Reſemblance 


by his Lights; and being : aſked the Reaſot 
E | "of 
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the unthinking Multitude, rather d him- 


felf) took up another Manner, more gay, 
neat, and pleaſant ; but by no Means ſo 


( 
} 
t 
grand and ſo natural as his former Guſto, a 
9 
A 


was ſent for to Rome, by Pope Gregory XV, 
and after two Years ſpent there, with uni- 


verſal Applauſe, returned home; and could MI ” 


not be drawn from thence, by the moſt Ml 
powerful Invitations, either of the King of 
England, Or the F rench King; nor could 


to leave Bologna, though, in her Paſſage 
through it, ſhe made him a Viſit, and would | 
not be ſatisfied till ſhe had taken him by the 
Hand, That Hand (ſhe ſaid) that had painted | 
106 Altar-pieces, 144 Pictures for People of 
the firſt Quality in Europe; and befid:s, bad 


the Honour of Knighthood from the Duke 


Painting. He died a Batchelor, Anno 1666, 
very rich, notwithſtanding the great Sums 
of Money he had expended in building Cha- 


els, founding Hoſpit..1s, and other Acts off ber, 
Charity. i 121 the 
| TM WM vith 


FRANK Hats, This great Portreit-yai in E 
ter (born Anno 1590) Yanayke alone has fury 
paſſed, few others have equalled.- His Pic to th 


in a beautiful Manner, and with great Art 
He marked out his Figures with great Ex 
actneſs, his Colours were tenderly mixed 
but he knew how to give them Force by t 
bold Strokes of his Pencil: He did the fam 


Modern Maſters. 2 "oo 
of this: Practice, anſwered, Becauſe he worked 

for his Reputation; à Maſter ought to conceal 

the ſervile Labour and painful Exæactneſi, that 

Portrait painting reguireg. Fanayke uſed fre- 

quently to ſay (between whom and our 


£ Artiſt there Was reat Intimacy) that Hals 
i ; was great In 
a »ould have been the greateſt Portrait pain. 


ter the World ever produced, if he would 
or have given more Tenderneſs to his Colours; 
14 Wl for he did not know any one that was ſo Pere 
im fectly Maſter of his Pencil; nor are there : 

any Pictures that have a greater Force, or 
nere lively, Expreſſion than his. He died 


P 
ted N WEE p 1 1 RES Os at WOW 

; of 1coLo Pussixo, the French Raphael, 

3% Nas the Deſcendant of a noble Family in = 
ved WY [car dy, but born at Audely, a Town in Ner- 


uke y, Anno 1594. He was ſeaſoned in 1594. 

Literature at home, inſtructed in the Rudi- 

here ments of De/ign at Paris; learned the Prin- 

ciples of Geometry, Perſpective, and Anatomy, 

at Rome; practiſed after the Liz in the Aca- 

demy of Domenichino; and ſtudied the Anti- 

quities, in Company with the famous Sculp- 

tor, France/co Fiammingo, who was born in 

the ſame Year, and lodged in the ſame Houſe 

With him. His Way, for the moſt part, was 

-pain in Hiftories, with Figures about two or three 

* (ur Feet high; and his Colouring inclined rather 

to the antique Marble, than to Nature: But | | 

lancel in all the other Parts of Painting, he was | = 
profoundly excellent; and particularly, the 8 

at EM beauty of his Genius appeared in his nice 


nined d judicious Obſervation of the Decorum in 5 | 
byt lis Compoſitions ; and in expreſſing the Paſ- | | 


e fan tons and Affections with ſuch incomparable 
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return to his own Country; where he was 


ſeveral of his Deſigns. 
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very Spirit of the Action, and the Life and 
Soul of the Perſons they repreſent. He had 
not been in Rome above ſixteen Years; before 
his Name became fo univerſally celebrated; 


that Cardinal Richlieu, refolving to advance 


the noble Arts in France, prevalled upon him 
(by Means of an obliging Letter, written to 
him by Lewis XIII. himſelf, Anno 1639) to 


received with all poſſible Demonſtrations of 
Eſteem, was declared rt Painter to the 
King, had a conſiderable Penſion appointed 
him, was employed in ſeveral public Works, 
and at laſt undertook to paint the grand Ga 
lery of the Louvre. But the King and Car- 
dinal both dying, in the Time that he went 
back to ſettle his Affairs in al, and bring 
his Family from thence, he quite laid aſide 
the Thoughts of returning any more to France, 


and ended his Days in Rome, Anno 1665; 


having, for ſome Years before his Deceaſe, 


been ſo much ſubje& to the Pally, that the 
Effects of his unſteady Hand are viſible in 


\, PieTRO BENETTIxI, of Cortona in 7/1 


cany, was born Anno 1596; brought up in 
the Houſe af Sachetti, in Rene; and a Df 
ciple of Baccio Ciarpi. He was univerſally 


applauded for the vait Extent of his Genius, 


the Vivacity of his Imagination, and an in- 
credible Facility in the Execution of hs 


Works. His Talent lay in grand Orden 


nances; and though he was uncorrect in his 
Deſign, injudicious in his Expreſſion, ah 
irregular in his Draperies, yet thoſe Defects 
were fo happily atoned for, by the Magn! 
fcence of his Compoſitions, the fine yy 
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| WW iis Figures, the Nobleneſs of his Decora- 
d WM tions, and the ſurprizing Beauty and Grace- 
e Wl fulneſs of the whole together, that he is al- 
WM vcd to have been the moſt agreeable Man- 
e %% that any Age has produced. He prac- 
m WM :ifked both in Fre/co and Oil; but it was in 
to WM the firit he chiefly excelled, though admira- 
to WW ble alſo in the other. His principal Per- 
as Wl formances are on the Cielings and Walls of 


of Wl the Churches and Palaces of Rome and Flo- 


he Wl '::c:. And for thoſe few Things (f his 
ed WM Hand, that adorn the Cabinets of the Cu- 


ks, vous, they are beholden to his ill State of 
ah Health for, them 3. becauſe he hardly ever 
ar- nade an Eaſel piece, but when a Fit of the 


ent WGout confined him to his Chamber. He 


ing vas handſome. in his Perſon ; and, to his 


fide MWextraordinary Qualities in Painting, joined 
ce, WM thoſe of a perfectly honeſt Man. He was 
53 In great Eſteem with Pope Uran VIII. In- 


in Architecture, as well as for his Pencil; 
nd, having received the Honour of Knight- 
lood from Pope Alexander VII. died Anno 


0669. IH 
; Bo th "66 RN YE rea” 
Di- Joun van Gogven, the Son of Foſeph, 
rſally vas born at Leyden, Anno 1596. His Fa- 
ius, Witter firſt placed him with Schilperoot, a 
in in- laneſca pe- painter, whom he quitted to enter 


f bolimſclf under M. 7% Nicolai, a Burgo- 

taſter, and good Painter; but he, being of 
i fickle Diſpoſition, left his Maſter, for de 
an and Henry Khck, and at laſt ſettled 


gui, ived two Vears; in this Time, keeping 
Airs aloe to Buſineſs, he made ſuch a Progrele 
SED > that 


went X. and moſt of the Perſons of prime 
Gality in Zzaly, for his conſummate Skill 


wth William Gerrets at Hoorn, with whom he 
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that he ſoon found he was able to work for 
himſelf; which he did for a few Years, and 
then viſited the moſt principal Cities in 
France: From hence he returned to his Fa- 1 
ther; who, being a Lover of Drawing him- Ml © 


ſelf, and convinced his Son only wanted the MI 


Inſtruction and Afiiftance of an able Arti, WW | 


went with him to Haerlem, and placed hin P 


t. 60. 
1 


under 1/aiah Vauderwelde, and had the Satiſ. ſt 


faction of ſeeing him become a great Maſ- ® 
ter. His Stile of Sor tm, is quite natural; ® 


his Land/capes much varied, repreſenting Ri- 


vers, Boats with Fiſhermen or Peaſants return Pe 
ing from Market. His Pidtures have all al 
greyiſh Caſt, owing to his making Uſe of a ſu 
Blue, then much in Vogue, called Blue ge 
Haerlem. On his leaving Fandervelde, hel "+ 
fixed at Leyden, where he married, and ſome] 2 
Time after removed to the Hague; at which of 
Place he died, Anno 1656. "0 POOL ON a 
Sir AnTrony van Drex was born af = 
Antwerp, Anno 1599, and gave ſuch eat 83 
Proofs of his moſt excellent Endowment: MW Nu 
that Rubens, His Maſter, fearing he woul( lit 
become as univerſal as himſelf, to dive rat 
him from Hiſtories, uſed to commend his Ta Loc 
lent in painting after the Life, and took ſuch "* 
Care to kee Ain continually employed ii in 
Bufinefs of that Nature, that he reſolved a and 
laſt to make it his principal Study; and fo Na 
_ his Improvement went to Venice, where I "©! 
attained the beautiful Colouring of Tita mt 
Paulo Veroneſe, &c. and, after a few Yea ſucc 
ſpent in Rome, Genoa, and Sicih, returneſſ bee! 
home to Flanders, with a Manner of Pain N. 
ing, ſo noble, natural and eaſy, that Tit! Zen 
* 


himſelf was hardly his Superior, and n 
2 "= on Me 


the 
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for other Maſter in the World equal to him for 


nd Fortraits. He came over into England, ſoon 


in after Rubens had left it, and was entertained 


pa. in the Service of King Charles I. who con- 


im. eceived a marvellous Eſteem for his Works; 
the MW honoured him with Knighthood, preſented 


ti. him with his own Picture ſet round with 
bim! Diamonds, aſſigned him a conſiderable Pen- 
itil. fon, fat very often to him for his Portrait, 


Aae 2d was followed by moſt of the Nobility 
ra; and principal Gentry of the Kingdom. He 
N. was a Perſon low of Stature, but well-pro- 
- pbportioned; very handſome, modeſt, and ex- 
11 ff remely obliging; a great Encourager of all 
of a fuch as excelled in any Art or Science, and 


4 Leenerous to the very laſt Degree. He mar- 
ned one of the faireſt Ladies of the Exgliſs 


Court, Daughter of the Lord Rather, Earl 


anſwerable to her Birth; his own Garb was 
generally very rich his Coaches and Equi- 


gallant, his Table very ſplendid ; and ſo 
much frequented by People of the beſt Qua- 
lity of both Sexes, that his Apartments ſeemed 
ee to be the Court of a Prince, than the 
odgings of a Painter. He grew weary, to- 
21. the latter End of his Life, of che con- 


in tinued Trouble that attended Face-painting; 


and, being deſirous of immortalizing Bis 
Name by 15 

went to Paris, in Hopes of being employed 
in the grand Gallery of the Louvre; but not 


propoſed to the King (by his Friend, Sir 
Kenelm Digly) to make Cartoons for the 
Banguetting-houſe at Whitehall, the Subject 
of which was to have been the In/titaticn of 


of Goavry, and lived in State and Grandeur 


page magnificent, his Retinue numerous and 


me more glorious Undertaking, 


ſucceeding there, he returned hither, and 


e ee ihe 
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the Order of the Garter, the Proceſſion of the 
Knights in their Habits, with the Ceremony | 


of their Inflalment, and St. Georges Feaſt : 
But his Demands of Four/core T houſand 
Pounds being thought unreaſonable, whilſt 
the King was upon treating with him for a 
leſs Sum, the Gout, and other Diſtempers, 
put an End to that Affair, and his Life, 
Anno 1641, and his Body was interred in St. 
Paul's Church. See farther, page 178. and 
note, that amongft the Portramts of Illi ricus 


Perſons, &c. printed and publiſhed by the 


particular Directions of this great Maſter, 


ſome were etched in Agua: fortis, with his | 


own Hand. 


G10. BENEDETTO CaSTIGLIONE, a Ge- 
_ neeje, was at firſt a Diſciple of Batiiſta Poggi 


and Ferrari, his Countrymen ; 1mproved | 
himſelf afterwards by the Inſtructions of 


Vanadhle (as long as he 8 in Genea) 

and at laſt became an Imitator of the Man- 
ner of Nicolo Pouſſin. He was commended 
for ſeveral very good Prints of his own Etch- 
ing; but in Painting his Inclinations led him 
to Figures, with Land/capes and Animals; 
which he touched up with a great deal of 
Life and Spirit ; and was particularly re- 
markable for a briſk Pencil, and a free Hand- 
ling in all his Compoſitions. He was a Per- 


ſon very unſettled in his Temper, and nevet 


loved to ſtay long in one Place; but, being 
continually upon the Ramble, his Works lie 
ſcattered up and down in Genoa, Rome, Ma- 
ples, Venice, Parma, and Mantua; at which 
laſt Place he died. N 


Viviand 
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Viviano. Copazzo, generally called 


Viviano dalle PROSPETTLVE.,, was born 
at Bergamo, in the Venetian Territories, 


Ammo 1599 ; and, by the Inſtructions of 


Auguſtino Tafſo, his Maſter, arrived to a 
molt excellent Manner of painting Buzld- 
ings, Ruins, &c. His ordinary Reſidence 
was at Rame, where he died, Anno 1674, 


and was buried in the Church of St. Lorenzo. 
in Lucina. He had a Son called Nzcolo, who 


purſued his Father's Steps, and died at Ge- 
wa, in great Reputation for his Perform- 


-ances in Per/pedive. 


Mario Nvuzzi, commonly called Ma- 
Rio dai Floki, born at Orza, in the Terra 


di Sabina, was a Diſciple of his Uncle To- 
naſo Salini, and one of the moſt famous 
Malters in his Time for painting Fhawers. 


He died in Rome, where he had ſpent great 


Part of his Life, and was alſo buried in St. 
Lirenzo's Church, Aeno 1672. 


 MicyeLancELo Carquozzi, was born 


in Rome, Anno 1600, and bred up in the 
School of Autonio Salwvatti, a Bologne/e. He 


was called dalle BaTTAaGL1s, from his ex- 


cellent Talent in Battles; but, beſides his 


great Skill in that particular Subject, he 
was very ſucceſsful in all Sorts of F res 


and painted Fruit incomparably beyon any 


Maſter in his Time. He was buried in 


the Choir of St. Mary's Church, in Rome, 
Anno 1660. hs 1 aA 


CLAUDIO GIILILE of Lorain, born Arno 
i600, was by his Parents ſent very young 


FT 
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and having by his Pencil (an 


cCeive 
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Rome; and after he had been grounded in 
the Elements of De/fign, and the Rules of Per. 

/pe#ive, under Auguſtino Tafſo, he removed 
| his Study to the Banks of the Tyber, and 
into the open Fields, took all his Leſſons 


from Nature herſelf, and, by many Years di- 


ligent Imitation of that excellent Miſtreſs, 
_ chmbed up to the higheſt Step of Perfection 
in 3 ; and was univerſally 
admired for his pleaſant and moſt agreeable | 
Invention, for the Delicacy of his Colouring, 
and the charming Variety and Tenderneſs of 
his Tzrts ; for his artful Diſtribution of the | 


Lights and Shadows, and for his wonderful 
Conduct in diſpoſing his Figures for the Ad- 
vantage and Harmony of his Compoſitions, 


He was much commended for ſeveral of his 
Performances in Freſco, as well as Oil; was 


employed by Pope Urban VIII. and many of 
the Italian Princes, in adorning their Palaces; 
15 great many 
Prints, etched with his own Hand) made his 
Name famous throughout Europe, died Au 
1682, and was interred in the Church of 
Trinita de Monti, in Rome. n 


GaAs PARO DucnerT, was of French Ex- 
traction, but born in Rome, Anno 1600, 
He took to himſelf the Name of Poussix, 
in Gratitude for many Favours, and parti - 
cularly that of his Education, which he re- 

4 from Nicolo Pouſjiu, Who married his 


Siſter. His firf Employment under his Bro- 
ther-in-Law, was, in locking after his Co- 
lours, Pencils, c. but his excellent Genius 
for Painting ſoon diſcovered itſelf ; by his 
own Induftry, and his Brother's Inſtructions, 
was ſo well improved, that in a 
= 3 whic 


which he principally ſtudied, he became one 
of the greateſt Maſters in his Age; and was 
much in Requeſt for his ea/y Invention, ſolis 


Judgment, regular Diſpoſition, and true Re- 
ſemblance of Nature, in all his Works. He 


died in his great climacterical Year, 1663, Kt. 63. 
and was buried in his Pariſh- Church of t. 


ANDREA Saccnr, born in Rome, Anno 
1601, was the Son of a Painter, but under 
the Conduct of Cavalier G:2/eppino, a Maſ- 
ter of greater Fame, by incredible Diligence 
he made ſuch Advances, that, before he 
was twelve Years of Age, he carried the 
Prize, in the Academy of St. Luke, from all 
his (much older) Competitors. With this 
Badge of Honour, they gave him the Nick- 
name of Andreuccio, to denote the diminu- 
tive Figure he then made, being a Boy. 
And though he grew up to be a tall, grace- 
ful, and well-proportioned Man, yet he ſtill 
retained the Name of Little Andrew, almoſt 
to. the Day of his Death. His Application 
to the Chiaro- ſcuros of Polydore, to the Paint- 
ings of Raphael, and to the antique Marbles ; 


together with his Studies under Albani, and 


his Copies after Correggio, and others, the 
beſt Lombard Maſters, were the ſeveral Steps 
by which he raiſed himſelf to mighty Perfec- 


tion in hiftorical Compoſitions, The three 
firſt gave him his Correchneſs, and Elegance of. 
Deen; and the laſt made him the beſt Co- 


hurift of all the Roman School. His Works 


are not very numerous, by reaſon of the In- 
firmities that attended him in his latter 


Years; and more eſpecially the Gout, which 


often confined him to his Bed for ſeveral 


Months 


1601. 


—— — — rn. 
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Months together: And beſides, he was at 
all Times very ſlow in his Performances; be- 
_ cauſe he never did any Dung; he ſaid, but 


what he propoſed ſhould be ſeen by Raphael 
and Hannibal; which laid a Reſtraint upon 
his Hand, and made him proceed with the 


utmoſt Precaution. His firſt Patrons were 


the Cardinals Antonio Barberini, and del 


Monte, the Protector of the Academy of Paint. 


ing. He became afterwards a great Va- 
vourite of Pope Urban VIII. and drew a Pic- 


ture of him, which (with ſome other Things 


he painted after the Life) may ſtand in Com- 
petition with whatever has been done by the 


moſt renowned for Portraits, He was a Per- 


fon of a noble Appearance, grave, prudent, 
and in Converſation very entertaining. He 


Was moreover an excellent Archite, and for 


many other rare Qualities, died much la- 


— 


Padre Giacomo Coxr EST, commonly 
called the BogGoGNnoNnE, from the Coun- 
try where he was born, about the Year 
1607, was highly applauded for his admi- 
rable Guſto, and grand Manner of painting 
| Battles, He had for ſeveral Years been 
converſant in military Aﬀairs, was a con- 


fiderable Officer in the Army, made the 


Camp his School, and formed all his excel- 
lent Ideas from what he had ſeen performed 
in the Field, His Stile was roughly noble, 
and, Soldier-like, full of Fire and Spirits, 
as is ſufficiently evident even in the few 
Prints which he etched. He retired, to- 
wards the latter End of his Life, into the 
Convent of the Feſuits in Rome; where he was 
forced to take Sanctuary, they ſay, to 42 
N . 5 
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his Hands of an ill Bargain, he had got in 


a Wife; but, happily ſurviving her, he lived 


till after the Year 1675, in great Eſteem and 


Honour. 


GucliELuO Cox ESI, his Brother, was 


alſo a Painter of Note; and, having been 
bred up 
ſhewed how well he had ſpent his Time 


there, by his Performances in ſeveral of the 
Churches and Palaces of Rome. : 


REMBRANDT Van RyN, born near Ley- 
den, Anno 1606, was a Diſciple of La/man 


of Anſterdam. He had an excellent Diſpo- 


fition for Painting; his Vein was fruitful, 


and his Thoughts fine and lively: But hav- 
ing ſacked in, with his Milk, the bad Tafte 
of his Country, and aiming at nothing be- 


yond a faithful Imitation of the living 


(heavy) Nature, which he had always be- 
fore his Eyes, he formed a Manner entirely 
new, and peculiar to himſelf. He prepared 
his Ground with a Lay of ſuch friendly Co- 
lours, as united, and came neareſt to the 
Life: Upon this, he touched in his Virgin, 


Tints (each in its proper Place) rough, and 
as little diſturbed by the Pencil as poflible ; 


and with great Maſſes of Lights and Shadows 
rounding off his Figures, gave them a Force 
and Freſhneſs that was very ſurprizing. And 


indeed, to do Juſtice to the predominant 
Part of his Character, the Union and Har- 


nony in all hi Compoſitions is ſuch, as is 
rwely to be found in other Matters. He 


drew abundance of Pertraits, with wonderful 


Strength, Sweetneſs, and Reſemblance; and 
even in his Erching (which was dark, and as 
a lakes particular 


inn the School of Peter Cortona, 
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articular as his Stile in Painting) every in- 
vidual Stroke did its Part, and expreſſed 
the very Fleſh, as well as the Spirit of the 


_ Perſons he repreſented. Agreeable with all 
the reſt was the Singularity of his Behaviour, 
He was a Man of Senſe and Subſtance ;' but | 


t. 62. 
* 


of them. 


a Humouriſt of the firſt Order. He affected 

an old-faſhioned, ſlovenly Dreſs; and, de- l 
lighting in the Converſation of mean and 
pitiful People, reduced his Fortunes at laſt 
to a Level with the pooreſt of his Compa- i 
nions. He died Anno 1668, for nothing 1 


more to be admired, than for his having 


heaped up a noble Treaſure of Talian Prints 
and Drawings, and making no better Uſe b 


SGrERRANT Dov, born at Lryden, was a t 


Diſciple of Rembrandt ; but much pleaſanter th 


in his Stile of Painting, and ſuperior to him 


in little Figures. He was eſteemed in Hol- 


land a great Maſter in his Way; and though to 
we muſt not expect to find in his Works 16 


that El:wation of Thought, that Correctmneſi of N w! 


in the Management of his Pencil, and in 
finiſnhing his Pieces curious, and patient be- 


Den, or that noble Spirit, and grand Guſto, WM Ni: 
in which the Lralians have diſtinguiſhed them- I 

ſelves from the reſt of Mankind ; yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that he was a careful and 
juſt Imitator of the Lie, exceedingly happy | 


yond Example. He died about the Year | 
1674, leaving behind him many Scholars: 


Francis MrERIS, the chief, purſued his 
Maſter's Steps very cloſe, and in Time ſur- 
paſſed him; being more correct in his Out- 


int, 
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Inet, more bright in his Colouring, and 
more graceful in his Compoſitions. Won- 
derful Things were expected from his pro- 


him off, in the very Flower of his Age, Anno 


; 

t 

1 1683. As for the reſt of the Diſciples and 
8 Followers of Dou, their Works having no- 
d 

ſt 


thing to recommend them, but only an ela- 
borate Neatneſs, we may properly place them 


Ty in the fame Form with the cunning Fools, 
9 mentioned page 13. 


Gobralbvs SCHALCKEN, however, muſt 
be excepted out of this Number ; who, in 
{mall Might Pieces, and Repre/entations of the 


the Maſters that have gone beſore him in 
that School. ER” 


1606, e ſtudied under the Carraches, to 
whom he was related, and his Progreſs ſhewed 
his natural Diſpoſition 3 he ſoon became diſ- 
linguiſhed for his Landſcapes, and defigning 
Fizures, When he arrived at Rome, he co- 
pied all the beautiful Things that preſented 
themſelves, and was encouraged by ſeveral 
great Men; Pope Innocent X. Prince Pam- 
hi his Nephew, Cardinal Mazarini, and 


Works, in all which he fully anſwered 


their moſt ſanguine Expectations. His Co- 


nb buring is vigorous and freſh, his Touch beau- 
d his ful and light, his Lights pleaſant, his Freſca 
e ſar- admirable, ki Leafing enchanting, his Land- 
; Out- W/*2es, in the Taſte of Carrache, may ** 

1 Sa 


miſing Genius; but Intemperance, and a 
thoughtleſs, random Way of Living, cut 


Loau-Liſèe by Candle-light, hath outdone all 


Joun Francis GrIMALDI is beholden 
to the City of Bologna for his Nativity, Anno 


others, employed him in many capital 
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nerous without Profuſion, reſpectful to the 


— 


the Draperies, and the Ground. Theſe two 


ture; and has engraved, in Aua. fortis, forty 


was a Sculptor and Architect, who defigned 
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for Models to thoſe, who intend to apply to 
that Branch of Painting, yer. they are ſome- 
times too green. He underſtood Arcbitec- 


two Landſcapes, in an excellent Manner, five 
of which are after Titian. As to his Perſon, 
he was well- made, with a Behaviour that in- 
clined every body to love him; he was ge- 


Great without Meanneſs, and very charita- 
ble to the Poor: Being ſeized with the 
Dropſy, he ſubmitted to the common Fate 
of Mortals, at Rome, in the Year 1680. 

Joan PRriror, ſo eminent in Faameling, 
that he was juſtly ſtiled zhe Raphael in Enamel, 
was born at Geneva, Anno 1607. His Father 


our Artiſt for a Jexveller, and, by the fre- 
22 Employment in Enameling, acquired 
o finę a Taſte and ſo precious a Tone of Co- 
louri n, that Mr. Berdi:r adviſed Petitot to. 
attach himſelf to Portrait; and though they 
both wanted ſeveral Colours, which they 
could not bring to bear the Fire, yet they 
ſucceeded to Admiration : Petitot did the 
Heads and Hands; Bordier painted the Hair, 


inſeparable Friends agreed ſo well in their 
Works and Projects, that, to improve their 
Abilities, they ſer out for [taly, and from 
thence to England ; here, by| convening 
with eminent Chymiſts, they arrived at an 
amazing Degree of Perfection, which was in 
ſome meaſure owing to the friendly Inſtruc- 
tions of Yaudyie, While in England, King 
Charles I. took great Pleaſure in ſeeing them 
work ; but, after his tragical End, they fled, 


* 
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aich his Son, to France, between whom a 1 
great Intimacy ſubſiſted: But at the Reſto- 


ration, Lewis XIV. obſerving their Merit, 
7 retained them at his Court by a Penton ; 
e WM when they married two Siſters, acquired A 
v large Fortune, and were ſuch diſintereſted 
Ml Friends, that a Miſunderſtanding never hap- 
> pened between them in the Space of fifty 


e Years. Pelitot was excellent both as a Co- 
> % and Deſigner ; he painted Lexis XIV. 
ie Mary- Ann his Mother, and Mary-T her/a his 
te Wife, ſeveral Times; yet, at the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantæ, being a zealous 
Proteſtant, and not gaining the King's Per- 
miſſion to retire to Geneva, Lewis cruelly 
arreſted him, and confined him at Fort 
PEvegue : But neither the Threats of the 
King, nor the Horrors of a Dungeon, could 
make him recant ; till the King, being at 
laſt overcome by the Solicitations of his 
Friends, and the affecting Petitions of a Man 
worn out in his Service, and now near 80, 
permitted him to be releaſed ; when, terri- . 
hed at what he had ſuffered, he fled with his 
Wife to Genoa, on his Return to his native 
City, notwithſtanding his Age, continued 
to labour with his Pencil; and his Pieces, to 
the End of his Life, deſerve the Eſteem of all 
Connoiſſeurs. He was about the Picture of 
his Vie, when a Diſtemper attacked him, 
which carried him off in one Day, in the _ 
A r 

ApRIAEN BROUWER was born in the 
City of Haerlem, Anno 1608; and, beſides 1608. 
his great Obligations to Nature, was very 
much beholden to Fran# Hals, who mak \ 
him from begging in the Streets, and in- 

N ſtructed 
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ſtructed him in the Rudiments of Painting: | 
And to make him Amends for his Kindneſs, | 
Brouwer, when he found himſelf ſufficiently | 


qualified to get a Livelihood, ran away from 


his Maſter into France, and after a ſhort | 
Stay there, returned and ſettled at Antaberp. 
Humour was his proper Sphere; and it was 


in little Pieces that he uſed to repreſent 
Boors, and others, his Pot-Companions, arink- 


ing, ſmeaking Tobacco, gaming, fighting, &c. 
lch a Penci ſo tender 224 Fe 3 of | 
Nature in his Expreſſion, ſuch excellent 
Drawing in all the particular Parts, and 
good Keeping in the Whole together, that | 


none of his Countrymen have ever been 
comparable to him in that Subject. He was 


extremely facetious and pleaſant over his | 
Cups, ſcorned to work as long as he had any 
Money in his Pocket, declared for a ſhort | 


Life, and a merry one; and, reſolving to 


ride Poſt to his Grave, by the Help of Wine 


and Brandy, got to his Journey's End, 
Anno 1638, ſo very poor, that Contnbu- 
tions were raiſed to lay him privately in the 
Ground : From whence he was ſoon after 
taken up; and, it is commonly faid, very 


handſomely interred by Rubens, who was | 
a great Admirer of his happy Genius for 


Painting. 


Pien-FRaxcesco Mora, of Lugan, 
born Arno 1609, was Diſciple of Alban; 


whoſe agreeable and pleaſant Stile of Paint- 
ing he acquired; excepting only that his Co- 
ouring was not altogether ſo brilliant: But 


as his Conceptions were lively and ver) 
warm, ſo he deſigned with great Spirit and 
Liberty of Pencil, ſometimes perhaps 12 
5 than 
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than was ſtrictly allowable. He was in ſuch 
Eſteem, however, for Abundance of his fine 
Performances in Rome, that his ſudden Death, 
Anno 1665, was much regretted by all the 
e 97 ETSY 


G10. BATTISsTA MoLa was his Brother 
and Fellow-Diſciple : And though he could 


not attain to the Perfection of 4/ban in his 


Figures (which in Truth were a little hard 
and cutting) yet in Land/capes he came ſo 


very near him, that his four large Pieces in 


Duke Salviati's Palace at Rome, are generally 
taken for his Maſter's Hand, | 


SAMUEL CooPtr, born in London, Anno 
1609, was bred up (together with his elder 
Brother Alexander.) under the Care and Diſ- 
cipline of Mr. Hoſkins, his Uncle; but de- 
rived the moſt conſiderable Advantages from 
the Obſervations which he made on the 
Works of Vandyle. His Pencil was gene- 
rally confined to a Head only ; and indeed; 
below that Part, he was not A ſuccefs- 
ful as could be wiſhed ; but for a Face, and 
all the Dependencies of it, viz. the graceful 
and becoming Air, the ag 17h Relieve, and 
noble Spirit, the Softne/5, and tender Liveline/5 


of Fleſb and Blood, and the Joſe and gentile 
Management of the Hair, his Talent was ſo | 


extraordinary, that, for the Honour of our 
Nation, it may without Vanity be affirmed, 
he was at leaſt equal to the moſt famous Ita- 
lians, and that hardly any one of his Prede- 


ceſſors has ever been able to ſhew ſo much 
Perfection in ſo narrow a Compaſs. Anſwer- 


able to his Abilities in this Art, was his S&;1/ 


in Mac; and he was reckoned one of the 


beſt 


rere. 
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beſt Lateniſts, as well as the moſt excellent 
Liuner in his Time. He ſpent ſeveral Years 
of his Life abroad, was perſonally acquainted 
with the Fasten Men of France, Holland, and 


ountry, and by his Works more 
univerſally known in all the Parts of Chriſ- 
tendom. He died Anno 1672, and hes bu- 
ried in Pancras Church in the Fields. 


WILLIAM Donson, a Gentleman de- 
ſcended of a Family very eminent (at that 
Time) in St. Z[5ans, was born in St. An- 
drew's Pariſh in Holborn, Anno 1610. Who 
firſt inſtructed him in the Uſe of his Pencil, 
is uncertain ; of this we are well affured, 
that he was put out very early an Apprentice 
to one Mr. Peake, a Stationer and Trader in 


Pictures; and that Nature, his beſt M:ftre/s, 


inclined him ſo powerfully to the Practice of 


painting after the Life, that had his Educa- 


tion been but anſwerable to his Genius, Eng- 
land might juſtly have been as proud of her 


| Dobſon, as Venice of her Titian, or Flanders 


of her Yandyie. . How much he was be- 


holden to the latter of thoſe great Men, may 


eaſily be ſeen in all his Works; no Painter 
having ever come up ſo near to the Perfection 


of that excellent Maſter, as this his happy 


Imitator. He was alſo farther indebted tg | 


the Generoſity of Vandyle, in preſenting him 
to King Charles I. who took him into his im: 
mediate Protection, kept him in Oxford. al 
the while his Majeſty continued in that City; 
ſat ſeveral Times to him for his Picture, and 
obliged the Prince of Wales, Prince Rupert, 
and moſt of the Lords of his Court, to do 


the like. He was a fair, middle-ſized Man, 


of a ready Wit and pleaſing, Converſation, 
3 Was 
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was ſomewhat looſe and irregular in his Way 
of Living; and, notwithſtanding the many 
Opportunities which he had of making his 
Fortunes, died very poor, at his Houſe in St, 

Martin's lane, Anno 1647 f ob 43 
MichETLANGETO Pace, born Anno 1610, AAS 
and called di CamPipocLio, becauſe of an 1010. 
Office he had in the Capitol, was a Diſciple | | 
of Freravanti, and very much eſteemed all 
over Italy, for his admirable Talent in paint- 
mg Fruit and the S11ll-Life. Re. died in | 
Rome, Anno 1670, leaving behind him two t. 60. 
Sons; of whom, Gio. Baitifta, the eldeft,was ww 
brought up to Hifory-painting, under Frau- 
ceſco Mrla, and went into the Service of the 
King of Spain But the other, called Pietro, 
died in his prime; and only lived juſt long 
enough to ſhew, that a few Years more would 
have made him one of the greateſt Maſters in 
MAC ET TO 
ADRIAN Van ORTaADE, was born at Lu- 
tec, Anno 1610: He came to Haerlem, very 1610. 


young, to ſtudy under Frank Hals, who was 
then in Eſteem as a Painter; under whom 


he formed a'good Tate in Colouring, adopted 


the Manner of, the Country, and ſettled there. 
Nature guided his Pencil in every Thing he 
undertook ; he diverted, himſelf with Clowns 
and *Drunkerds, whoſe, Geſtures and mot 
trifling Actions were the Subject of his 
deepeſt Meditations. The Compoſition of 


his Frtlhe Pictures are not more elevated than 


thoſe of Teniers, Brower, and the other 
Flemings; they are always Smoakings, Ale- 


houfes, or Kitchens. He is perhaps one of 


the firſt Dich Maſters, who beſt underſtood 


\ 


the 
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the Chiare-/curo. The Approach of the 
French Troops to Haerlem, obliged him to 
think of quitting his Situation, when he re- | 
ſolved to return , Foe ; but, meeting with a | 
Lover of Painting at Amſterdam, he reſided | 
there till his Death, which was very ſudden } 

Et. 75. and unexpected, in the Year 1685. 
— PiETrRO TesTAa was born at Lucca, in 
1611. the Dukedom of Florence, Anno 1611; and, 
having laid the Foundations of Painting at 
home, went very poor to Rome, and ſpent 
ſome Time in the School of Domenichino, 
but afterwards fixed himſelf in that of Peter 
Cortona. He was fo indefatigable in his Stu- 
dies, that there was not a Piece of Archirec- B 
ture, a Statue, a Baſs-Relicf, a Monument, 
or the leaſt Fragment of Antiquity, in or | 
about Rome, $5 07 had not de/fjgned and got 
by Heart. He was a Man of a guick Head, 
a ready Hand, and a lively Spirit, in moſt 
of his Performances; but yet for Want of 
Science and good Rules, to cultivate and 
ſtrengthen his Genius, all thoſe hopeful Qua- 
lities ſoon ran to Weeds, and produced little 
elſe but Monſters, Chimeras, and ſuch like wild 
and extravagant Fancies : See p.76,77. He 
attempted very often to make himſelf per- 
fect in the Art of Colouring, but never had 
any Succeſs that Way; and indeed, was only 
commended for his Drawirgs, and the Prints | 
which he etched. He was drowned in the | 
Fir. 82. Tyber, Anno 1650: Some ſay, he acciden- 
wa.) tally fell off from the Bank, as he was en- 
deavouring to recover his Hat, which the 
Wind had blown into the Water; but others, 
who were well acquainted with the moroſe 
and melancholy Temper of the Man, BI erf 
e : ave 
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have it to have been a voluntary and preme- 
ditated Act. | N 


CHARLES ALPHONSE du FRESNOY, born 
at Paris, Auno 1611, from his Infancy gave 
ſuch extraordinary Proofs of his Attachment 
to the My/es, that he would undoubtedly 


the Art of Painting, a Miſtreſs equally be- 
loved, had not divided and hors b his 
Talent. He was about twenty Years of 
Age, when he learned to 4%gu under Per- 


wth M. Migzard, as laſting as his Life, 
perficial Knowledge of his Art, and there- 


r RY fore he reſolved to go to the Root, and ex- 
t tract the very Quinteſcence of it: He made 
„, himſelf familiar with the Greet and Latin 
t Poets; ſtudied Anatomy, and the Elements of 
f Geomerry, with the Rules of Perſpectiue and 
d Architecture; deſigned after the Zife, in the 


1- BY dcademy ; after Raphael, in the Vatican; and 


le after the Antiquities, wherever he found them; 


Id and making critical Remarks, as he gained 
le round, drew up a Body of them in La- 


r- Verſe, and laid the Plan of his incom- 
ad MW parable Poem, De Arte Graphica. In Con- 


ly MW formity to the Principles therein eſtabliſhed, 
nts be endeavoured to put his own Thoughts in 


the kErecution; but as he never had been well 


en- inſtructed in the Management of his Pencil, 
2n- BY his Hand was extremely ſlow; and beſides, 
the FF having employcd moſt of his Time in a pro- 
ers, MY found Attention to the Theory of Painting, 


role | he had ſo little left for Practice, that his 


erformances, excluſive of his Copies after 


have been the greateſt Poet in his Time, if , 


rier and Youet ; and in 1634, went to Rome, 
where he contracted an intimate Friendſhip 


He had a Soul not to be ſatisfied with a ſu- 


others, 
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others, do not exceed fifty biforical Pieces. 10 


Of all his Compoſitions, his Poem was his n 
Favourite, being the Fruit of above twenty w. 
Vears Study and Labour. He communi- M vw 


cated it to the Makers of greateft Note, in YM (p 
all Places where he went; and particularly MW ju 
to Ali ani and Guercine, at Bologna He MI 4 
conſulted alſo the Men of Leiters, and the 


beſt Authors on Painting, as well as the 
Works of the moſt celebrated Profeſſors of M 4. 


the Art, before he put his laſt Hand to it, MW an 


t. $4. 


1612. 


a Tranſlation would make it of more gene- 


Poem, it was not printed till after his Death, 
which happened Auno 1665. He had a par- 


After-ages, his Pen has abundantly ſupr 
plied; and his Poem upon Painting will 


Upon his Return home from Tah, in 1656, MI cx; 
he ſeemed very inclinable to give it to the MW tai 
Public; but, whether he was perſuaded that MW Ca. 


ral Uſe, or, upon ſecond Thoughts, was 
unwilling it ſkould go abroad without the 
Commentary, . which he promiſed us in his 


ticular Veneration for T:tian, as the mot | 
perfect Initator of Nature, and followed him 
in his Manner of Colouring; as he did the 
CarracSs, in their 6 of Deſign. Never 
did any French Mater come fo near Titian, 
as du Freſnoy : But, whatever may be want- 
ing in his Pencil, to. make him famous in 


keep his Name alive, as long as either of Nes 
thoſe Arts ſhall find any Eiteem in the rea 
World. N 2 5 


Gio. FRANCESCO ROMUANELLI, born at etche 
Viierbo, Anne 1612, was the Favourite Diſ. I lis o 
ciple of Peter Cortona; in whoſe School . 
there was hardly any one equal to him for. C. 
Corre&ne/s of D:/ign, or for Imitation of the Do, 

ne, 
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vero Stile of Painting, introduced by that fa- 
mous Maſter. His Works are in all Places 


well eſteemed, but more eſpecially at Rome; 
where his Preſentation of the blefſed Virgin 


293 


(painted in the Vatican) is by Strangers 


judged to be of Peter Cortona's Hand. Oliit 
Anno 1662. 2 


SaLvaToR Rosa, a Neapolitan, born 


Amo 1514, in both the Siſter-Arts of Poe/y 


and Painting, was eſteemed one of the moſt 
excellent Masters that Italy has produced in 
tais Century. In the firſt, his Province was 
Satire z in the latter, Land/capes, Battles, Ha- 
deus, &c. with /:ttle F igures. He was a Diſ- 
ciple of Daniele Falconi, his Countryman, 


an Artiſt of good Repute; whoſe Inſtruc- 


tions he very much improved by his Study 


after the Antiquities, and the Works of the 


moſt eminent Painters who went before him. 


He was famed for his copious and flerid In- 
vention, for his lid Fudgment in the order- 


ing of his Pieces, for the gentile and uncom- 


mon Management of his Figures, and his ge- 
zeral Knowledge in all the Parts of Painting : 


But that which gave a more particular 


S:amp to his Compoſitions, was his iimita- 
ble Liberty of his Pencil, and the noble Spir:t 
with which he animated all his Works. 
Reme was the Place where he ſpent the 
greateſt Part of his Life, highly courted and 
admired by all the Men of Note and Qua- 
lity, and where he died, Anno 1673; having 


his own Hand. ODE, 1 


CarLo (commonly called Carrixo) 


etched abundance of valuable Prints with 


Dole, a Florentine, born Ano 1616, was 
1 a Diſ- 
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a Diſciple of Jacepo Yignali, and à Man 
of Condicion and Subſtance. He had a | 


Pencil wonderfully ſoft and beautiful, which 


he conſecrated to divine Subjects; having 


rarely painted any thing elſe, excepting | 


only ſome Portraits, wherein he ſucceeded 


ſo well, that he was ſent for into Ger- 


many, to draw the Empreſs's Picture. His 
Talent lay in finiſhing all his Works 


to a Degree of Neatneſs infinitely ſurpri- 


zing; but his Hand was ſo extremely ſlow, | 
that, if we may believe Tradition, he had | 
his Brain turned, upon ſeeing the famous 
Luca Giordano diſpatch more Buſineſs in 
four or five Hours, than he himſelf could 
have done in ſo many Months, Obit | 


Ft. 70. Anno 1686. 


© 6 >. 4 


1017. 


. 


Feſilicus; but finding the Practice of paint- 


ing ofter the Life, generally more encou-| 
razed, he applied himſelf to Portraits, with] 
ſuck Succeſs, as in a little Time to ſurpaſs 
all his Cotemporaries in Eure. He was 
very carneſt in his younger Days to have fi- 
nimed the Courſe of his Studies in Tah; 
but the great Buſineſs in which he was per; 
petually engaged, not allowing him fo much 
Jime; to make himſelf Amends, he re 
ſolved at laſt, in a numerous, but well-choſe 
12 | Collectuolt 


Sir PETER LELY was born Arno 1617, 
in Veſiphalia, where his Father, being a] 
Captain, happened to be then in Garriſon, } 
He was bred up for ſome Time in the} 
Hague; and afterwards committed to the 
Care of one de Grebber, of Haerlem. Hel 


a es r , e d 


came over into Exgland, Anno 1641, and pur- 
ſued the natural Bent of his Genius in Land- 
ſcaßes with ſmall Figures, and hiftorical Con- 


Arn Maſters. 


Collection of the Drawings, Prints, and 
Paintings of the moſt celebrated Masters, to 
bring the Roman and Lombard Schools home 


to him. And what Benefit he reaped from 
this Expedient, was ſuffeiently apparent in 


that admirable Stile of Painting, which he 
formed to himſelf, by daily converſing with 
the Works of thoſe great Men ; in the Cor- 


rectneſs of his Drawing, and the Beauty of 
his Colouring; but eſpecially in the grace- 
ful Airs of his Figures, the pleaſing Variety 
of his Paſtures, and his gentile Negligence, 


and looſe Manner of Draperies; in which 
Particular, as few of his Predeceſſors were 
equal to him, ſo all ſucce2ding Artiſts muſt 
ſtand obliged to his happy Invention, for 
the noble Pattern which he has left them 
for Imitation. 
Favour of King Charles I. by Philip Earl 
of Pembroke, then Lord Chamberlain ; and 
drew his Majeſty's Picture, when he was 
Priſoner in Hampton-Court, He was alſo 


much in Eſteem with his Son, Charles II. 
who made him his Painter, conferred the 


Honour of Knighihood upon him, and would 
oftentimes take 
wver/ation, which he found to be as agree- 
gble as his Pencil, He was likewiſe highly 
reſpected by all the People of Eminence in 
the Kingdom ; and indeed, ſo extraordinary 


were his natural Endowments, and ſo great 


his acquired Knowledge, that it would be 


hard to determine, whether he was a better 
Painter, or a more accompl;hed Gentleman; 


or whether the Honours which he has done 


his Profeſſion, or the Advantages which he 


derived from it, were the moſt conſiderable. 
But as to his Art, certain it is, that his laſt 


Q 2 Pieces 


He was recommended to the 


great Pleaſure in his Con- 
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Pieces were his beſt ; and that he gained 


Ground, and improved himſelf every Day, 
even to the very Moment in which Death 


| ſnatched his Pencil out of his Hand, in an 


aàpoplectic Fit, Anno 1680. 
Of all the Diſciples of Sir Peter Leh, the 


moſt excellent was JoRHN GREENHILL, a 
Gentleman well deſcended, and born in Sa- 
liſeury, He was finely qualified by Nature, 


for both the Sifter-Arts of Painting and Poe- 


zry; but Death, taking Advantage of his 
looſe and unguarded Manner of Living, 
ſnatched him away betimes, and only ſuf- 
fered him to leave us juſt enough of his 


Hand, to make us wiſh he had been more 


careful of a Life, fo likely to do 235 Ho- 


nour to his — 


SkBASTIAN Bovkbox, a Frenchman, 
born at Montpellier, Anno 1619, ſtudied ſeven 


Years in Rome; and acquired ſo much Re- 


putation by his Works, both in Hiftory and 
Landjcape, that, upon his Return to France, 
he had the Honour of being the firſt who 
was Rector of the Royal Academy of Painting 


and Sculpture, at Paris. He ſpent two Years 


25 TH 
— — 
— 

1620. 


alſo in Szbeden; where he was very well 
eſteemed, and nobly preſented, by that great 
Fans of Arts and Sciences, Queen Chri- 
ina, whoſe Portrait he made. He ded 
Anno 1073. 


Cnartgs hb Brun, was heady in Pari:, 


Anno 1620; and came into the World with 


all the happy Diſpoſitions neceſſary to form 


a great Mater. He began his Studies un- 


der Simon Voi ouet, and finiſhed them at Rome, 
by 


— — " „ %ßsh * 
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by the Favour of Menfieur, the Chancellor 
Seguier, who ſent him thither, with a con- 
ſiderable Penſion, for three Years. The 


firſt Proofs of his Abilities, after his Re- 


turn home, were the Prize-Pictures he made 


two Years ſucceſſively, for the Church of 


NMetre- Dame. And his Performances ſoon 
afterwards, in ſeveral of the fine Houſes in 
France, gave ſuch a Luſtre to his Pencil, 


that the King (upon the Recommendation 


of Monſieur Colbert) made him his chief 
Painter, ennobled him, and honoured him 
with the Order of St. Michael. He had a 
Genius lively, penetrating, and equal to 


every Thing he undertook ; his Izwenticn 
was eaſy, and his Talent (excepting in Land- 


ſcapes only) univerſal. He was not indeed 
admired for his Colouring, nor for his Skill 
in the Diſtribution of the Lights and Sa- 


dcs; but for a good Eno of Defign, an ex- 


cellent Choice of Aititudes, an agreeable Ma- 
nagement of his Draperies, a beautiful and juſt 


Expreſſion, and withal a ſtrict Obſervance of 


the Decorum, his Compoſitions will com- 
mand the Attention and Admiration of the 
niceſt Judges. His capital Works are the 
Cielings of the Gallery, and grand. Szair- 
caſe of Verjailles ; and his five large Pieces, 
containing the Hiſtory of Alexander the 


Great; the Prints of which are alone ſuffi- 
cient to render his Name famous to Poſte- 


rity. He compoſed a curious Treatiſe of 


 Phyſiognomy, and another of the CharaFers 
of the Paions, He procured ſeveral Advan- 


tages for the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture in Paris; formed the Plan of ano- 
ther, for the Students of his own Nation, in 


 Reme; and there was hardly any thing done, 
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for the Advancement of the noble Arts, 
wherein le Brun was not conſulted. He 


had the Superintendency of the Manufac- 


| tures at the Golelines given him; and, hay- 


ing for ſome Years governed all the King' 8 


Artificers, like the Father of a Family, ex- 


t. 68. 
— 


ceedingly beloved and honoured, died a- 
mongſt them, Anno 1690. 


PRILIIE Vovwin nan was born at fe | 


lem, Anno 1620, of a Father named Paul 
WouveERMan, a middling Hiſtory-painter ; 
who was net his Maſter, as Houorakten aſ- 


ſerted. Philip learned the firſt Principles of 


his Art under John Vynan, an excellent 
Painter of that Ay 8. Heubraten did not 


ſeem to love this famous Artiſt, notwith- 
ſtanding his Works have all the Excellencies 


we could wiſh. His Talent was in painiin, 


Landſcupes, that were generally enriched with 


Heurtings, Halts and Encampments of Armies; 
Which, for high Finiſhing, Correct ueſt, 2 


alle Compefition, and a Tofte for Colour it, 
3 ined with a Force that approaches to the 


Carraches. It does not appear he ever was 


in /taly, or even quitied the City of Haer- 
len, where he died, Anno 1668. 


Cavalier 33 Ba ANI, born at 
Poli, in the Eccliſiaſtical Efate, Anno 1623, 
was one of the beſt Maſters that came out of 
the School of Lanfranc. And his Perform- 
ances in the Cupolas and Cielings of ſeveral 


of the Roman Churches and Palaces, are ſuſfſi- 
cient Ex idence, that there was nothing want- | 


ing, either in his Head or Hand, to merit 
the Reputation and Honour he acquired. 
Ott Anno 1691. 

F 1LIPPO 
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Fiir ro Lavko was born in Rome, Anno 


1623, and trained up to Painting under his 
Brother-in-Law Angelo Caro/ello, whom he 
aſſiſted in a great many of his Works; 
and always acquitted himſelf with deſer- 


ved Applauſe: But, upon leaving his Maſ- 


ter, he purſued his own Genius, in a Stile 
quite different from him; and, contract- 


ing his Talent into a narrower Compaſs, 
confined his Pencil to /mall Figures, and Hi/- 
tories in little. He lived for the moſt part 


in Rome; highly valued for his rich Vein 


of Invention, and accurate Judgment, for 


the Purity of his Outline, the Delicacy of : 


his Colouring, and the graceful Sirit, that 
brightened all his Compoſitions. Obii: 
Auno 1694. = m— 


Pra- Paul Puoner, born at Mar. 
feilles, Anno 1623, reſembled in his Manner 


Michael Angelo, but was more natural and 
: Like him, he reunited the Ta- 
lents of Painting, Sculprure, and Architee- 


delicate, 


ture; not content with cio, Marte, 
and rendering it in Appearance flexible as 


Fleſh itſelf, When he was called upon to 


exert his Skill, he raiſed and adorned Pa- 


laces, in a Manner that proved him to be a 


great and judicious Archite&; and when he 
committed the charming Producitons of his 
Imagination to Canvas, he painted ſuch 


Pictures, as the delighted Beholder was never 


tired with viewing. He died at the Place 
of his Nativity, Auno 1695. 2 


Nichoras Bencnean, falſely called 
CorneLivs, was born at Auſterdam, Anno 
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1624; his Father, named Klaafſe, was hut 


a middling Painter, who ſoon found him- 


ſelf incapable of cultivating the excellent 


Diſpoſition he obſerved in his Son ; there- 
fore placed him with dan Gorden, Nicholas 
Mojaart, Peter Grebber, John Wils, and, 
laitly, with John-Baptiſt Weenin. All theſe 


Maſters aſſiſted to form a moſt excellent and 
diſtinguiſhed Painter. Human Figures, Ari- 
mals, and Landſcapes, he painted, with equal 
Truth and Beauty: His Figures have great 
Eaje in their Actions; and though his Sub- 


jects were chiefiy of the low and familiar 


Kind, he gave them all the Z/egaxce their 


Natures were capable of admitting. His 
Groupes are well diſpoſed, his Landſcapes ad- 
mirable ; the Leafng of his Trees light, and 
well touched; his S4rzs clear, his Chad: 


flow with amazing Thinneſs; even the Time {| 


of the Day, the Seaſon of the Year, are ad- 


mirably marked out in his Pictures; that in | 
ſhort, the Brightneſs, Warmth, and Gau of | 


Colouring, that appears in his Landſcapes, 


has never been excelled. He paſſed the 
_ greateſt Part of his Life in the Caſtle of Heu- 


theim, and died at Haerlem, Anno 1683. 


 Carro MaraTT1 was born at Camorano, 
near Ancona, Anno 1625. He came a poor 
Boy to Rome, at eleven Years of Age; and, 


at twelve, recommended himſelf ſo advan- 


tageouſly to Andrea Sacchi, by his Defigns 


after Raphael in the Vatican, that he took. 


him into his School; where he continued 


his Studies five and twenty Years, to the 


Death of his Maſter. His graceful and 
beautiful Zadzas were the Occaſion of his 


being generally employed in painting Ma- 


donna: 
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dounas and Female Saints; hence Salvator 
Roa ſatirically nicknamed him Carluccio 
della Madeune. This he was fo far from 


reckoning a Diminution of his Character, 


that in the Inſcription on his Monument at 
Terimiri (placed there by himſelf, nine Years 


before his Deceaſe) he calls it glorio/am Cog- 
nomentum, and profeſſes his particular Devo- 


tion to the 2% e Virgin. No Man ever 


performed in a better Stile, or with greater 


Elegance of Handling, and Corre#ne/s of Out- 
line From the fineſt Statues and Pifnres, 


he had made himſelf Maſter of the perfecteſt 


Forms, and moſt charming Airs of Heads; 


which he fetched with as much Eaſe and 
Grace as Parmegiano, excepting that Au- 
thor's Profiles, which indeed tranſcend all 


human Performance. He has produced.a 


nobler Variety of Draperies, more artfully 


managed, more richly ornamented, and 


with greater Propriety, than even the beſt 


of the Moderns. He was inimitable in 


adorning the Head, and in the Diſpoſal of 
the Hair; and his elegant Forms of Hands 
and Feet, fo truly in Character, are hardly 
to be found in Raphael himſelf. Among the 
many excellent Talents which he poſſeſſed, 
Gracefulns/s was the moſt conſpicuous: And 
to him may be applied, what Pauſanias tells 


us was to Apelles, That ſuch and ſuch a Maſ- 


ter ſurpaſſed him in ſome Particulars of the 
Art, but in Gracefulneſs he was ſuperior to 


them all. It is endleſs to recount the cele- 


braied Pieces of this great Man; which yet 
might have been much more numerous, had 
he been as intent upon acquiring Riches as 
Fame. He executed nothing flightly, often 
changed his Den, and almoſt always for 
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the better, and therefore his Pictures were 


long in Hand. It has been objected by 


ſome Critics, That his Works, from about 


and languidly coloured: But he knew by 


the ſeventieth Vear of his Age, were faintly 


Experience, that Shadows gain Strength, 


and grow deeper by Time; and lived long 


— 
— —<—_ 
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enough to ſee his Pieces confute their Error, 


By the Example of his Mafter, he has made 
ſeveral admirable Portraits of Popes, Cardi- 


nals, and other People of Diſtinction, from 


whom he received the higheſt Teſtimonies of 
Eſteem; as he likewiſe did from almoſt all 


the Monarchs and Princes of Europe in his 


Time. In his younger Days, for Subſiſt- 
ence, he etched a few Prints, as well as of 


his own Invention, as after others, with 


equal Spirit and Correctneſs. He was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Paintings in the Pope's 
Chapel and the Valican, by Innocent XI. 


confirmed therein by his Succeffors ; and 
merited the additional Honour of Anzght- 


heed from the preſent Pope. He erected 
_ two noble Monuments for Raphael and Han- 
nibal, at his own Expence, in the Pantheon: 


And how well he maintained the Dignity of 


| his Profeſſton, appeais by his Anſwer to a 
„ App * 


Roman Prince, who taxed him with the ex- 
ceſſive Price of his Pictures; he told him, 
there aas a dai Debt due from the World to 
the faurcus Artiſts, his Predeceſſors; and that 


He, as thur right 21 Sacceſſin, WAS come to 
claim theoje Arrears, His Abilities in Paint- 
ing, were accompanied with a great many 


Chriſtian and moral Virtues ; and particu- 


hrly with an extenſive Charity, which crown- 


ed all the reſt. OZiir Anno 1713. 


His 
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His chief Diſciples were, „ BE- 
NET TONI, Who died long before him; and 
SGluskFPPE CHIARI, who ſurvived him. 
The former carried Colouring to a great 
Height, eſpecial, in his Fr fo os at Altieri's 
Palace. It is ſaid indeed, his Maſter was 
his conſtant Coadjutor ; and his Works have l 
ſucceeded the better for it. os 7 | 2 


\ 


paul Por rin, born at Enchuyſen, Anne 
1625, was the Son of Peter Potter, under 1625. 
whom he received his firſt Rudiments ; but | 
if the Genzus of the Son had not made 
Amends for the Poorneſs of the Father's Ta- 
lents, he had never been able to diſtinguiſh 
hinizelf from the Crowd of Painters. The 3 
fine Pictures that adorn the Cities of Amfer- bl 
dam and the Hague, induced him to ſettle at | 
the laſt mentioned Place; where he married 
the Daughter of an Architect of ſome Repu- 
8 tation, whoſe Connections ſoon raiſed his 
| HF KEeputation, and gained him the Eſteem of 
| the Connoiſſeurs. His Skies, his Trees and 
Diſtances, are painted very negligently; but 
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one of the beit accompliſhed Malters in his 
Time. He was W killed in the 
practical 


bis 4rimals are highly finiſhed, and touched 1 
l up with great Spirit. His great Applica- 1 
. tion to Butineſs ſhortened his Days; he be- 4 
x came cunſumptive, and died at Am ſterdam, „„ | 
0 Anno 1054. | 8 Et. 29. 1 
s — 11 
7 Luca GroRDaxo was kev at Naples, — It 
. Anno 1626; and, by his Studies under Spag- 1626. {i 
y nolet at home, and Pietro da Cortena at Rome, 
= joined with his continued Application to | 
A all the noble Remains of Antiquity, became | | 
| 
I 
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practical Part of Don; and, from his in- 


credible Facility, and prodigious Diſpatch, 


was called by his Fellow-Painters, Luca fa 


preſto. He was beſides very happy in imi- 
tating the different Stiles of other great 


Men, and particularly followed the Manner 
of Titian, Baſſan, Tintoret, Guido, &c, fo 
cloſe in ſeveral of his Pieces, that it is not 
every Pretender to Painting that can diſtin- 


guiſh them from Originals of thoſe Hands. 
He was famous for his many excellent Per- 
' formances in Rome and Florence; and being 
continually employed in working for Princes 
and People of the firſt Quality all over Eu- 


rope, grew ſo vaſtly rich, that, at his Re- 
turn to Naples, he purchaſed a Dutchy in 


that Kingdom, married and lived ſplendidly, 
kept a noble Palace, and a numerous Re- 
tinue, with Coaches, Litters, and all other 


imaginable State. Being grown old, he 


Was earneſtly preſſed by the Viceroy to go 


over into Spain, and ſerve the King his 
Maſter: He had no Fancy for the Voyage, 


and therefore raiſed his Terms very high; 
was not content with taventy ihouſard Crowns 


paid him down, and the go/den Key, given 
him as Groom rf the Bedchamber ; but beſides 
having heard, that by the Statutes of St. Jago, 


and the other military Orders of Spain, it 


was expreſly provided, that no Painter ſhould 
be admitted into any of them, becauſe their 


Profefion was generally looked upon as me- 


chanic, he reſolved, for the Honour of his 
Art, net to ſtir a Foot, till he himſelf was 
firit made a Knight of St. Jago, and his two 
Sons Knights of Alcantara and Calatrava, 
All which being granted, he ſet out for Ma- 


drid, where he Was received very kindly by 
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the King; and, having adorned the g rang 
Stair-caſe of the Eſcurial with the Story of 
the Battle of St. Quintin, (which is perhaps 

one of the beſt Things in its Kind that has 
been any where performed in this Age) he 
fell to Work upon the great Church belong- 
ing to that Palace : But the Climate being 
too ſevere for his Conſtitution of Body, and 
his Mind not ſo well ſatisfied, as at Naples, 
he returned home, and died in a good old 
, Age. Fo PR Een, | TT 
 Ciro FERRI, a Roman, born Anno 1628, 1628 
ST was a true and faithful Imitator of Pezcy 
Cortona, under whom he had been bred; 
and to whom he came ſo near in his 7geas, 
his Jrvention, and his Manner of Painting, 
that he was choſen, (preferably to Peter 
Tea and Romanelli, his Fellow-Diſciples) 
to finiſh thoſe Pictures, which his Mafter 
left imperfe& at his Death. He had an ex- 
cellent Taſte in Architecture, and drew ſe- 
veral Degus for the Public. He made Car- 
toons for ſome of the Maſaic Works in the 
Faiican ; and having, in a great many no- 


ö 

8 ble Performances, diſtinguiſned himſelf by 

5 tne Beauty and Fertility of his Genius, died 

8 Anno 1690. 1 . OY, At. 62. 
] Carlo CicnaNnt, born at Bologna, Anne 
r 1628. His Father, Pompeo Ciguani, ob- 1628. 

þ ſerving his Son en after the beit Pictures 

8 in his Cabinet, readily foreſaw the Ability 

3 he would one Day diſplay in that Art; 

0 and Baptifta Cairo, a Bologne/e Painter, ſirſt 

2. AY cultivated this ſprouting Genius, which grew 

- up in the School of Albano, who always 

y loved him as his own Son, and declared 


1e every 
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every where, that he would be the greateſt 
Support of his School. His Reputation 


being now raiſed, he was ſent for to Leg- 
horn, Rome and Farms, and many other 
Places, where he was honoured with the 
Protection of many Noblemen and others; 
Duke Francis Farne/e preſſed him to receive 
the Title of Count and Knighthood, which, 
through Modeſty, he had Na the Pope 
and ſeveral other Princes. In his Works 
are found a Fre/ nfs and Force of Pencil, a 
Lightne/s of Hand, an admirable Compoſition, 
a Correctneſs of Pen, Gracefuine/s, Mellow- 
refs, Fertility of Genius, an Eaſe in ſpread- 
ing his Draperies; in a Word, he may be 
reckoned among the molt graceful Paixers : 
Above all Things, he attached himſelf to 
expreſs the Paſhons of the Saul in his Cha- 
raters, The new Manner he had formed, 
was from Guido and Caravaggio, without 
loſing Sight of the Graces of Cerreggio. He 
is reproached with finiſhing his Pictures fo 
much, that he deſtroyed the Spir:z of them; 
that his Colouring was too ſtrong, and gave 
his Figures ſo much Relief, that they were 
not united with the Grounds He was alfo 1 
generally looked upon as properer to paint 6 
Virgins and half Figures, than hiftoriial 1 8 
Subjects. His Death 3 at Forli, h 
Anno 1719. "I h 
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"- Apzian VANDER an was born at » 
the Caſtle of Ry/wwick, near the Hague, D 
Anno 1631. Jobn van Gorven, a ſkilful ww 
Painter of Landſcape, had the Charge of th 
cultivating 4drian's happy Talents for aint- m 
ing; who, by the Quickneſs of his Improve- m 
ment, ſoon began to anſwer his Maſter's 00 


Expectations. 
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Expectations. Adrian took great Delight in 
painting Sea -Vicaus and Animals, without 
neglecting human Figures, which he de- 
ſigned in a good Taſte. His Inclination to 
Travel ſoon enabled him to improve on 
the different Plans of thoſe Pieces he had 
an Opportunity of inſpecting. The nice 
Flemiſh Talle never engaged him; but his 
Manner, which is grand and free, ap- 
proaches to the Italian. His Trees, and his 
ſmall Figures, are very correct and well 
touched; and his Animals, which are often 
the principal Object of his Pictures, are 
equally excellent. He painted dread Game 
very well; on which Sort of Pictures he 
took Care to ſpend much Time, under Pre- 
tence of receiving freſh Game from his Cuſ- 
tomers: For, being of debauched Manners _. 
in private Life, he would take ſuch Preſents 
to the Tavern, and enjoy them with his 
Pot-Companions ; yet the Quantity of his 
Works muſt ſhew him to have been induſ- 


; MF trious, He died at Lyons, Anno 1695. . Et. 64. 
5 Lubolr BAcRxRHUNYSEN was born at 


Embden, Anno 1631. His Father was Se- 1631. 

cretary of the States, who kept him to his 

Studies till he was ſixteen, when he ſent 

him to Anſterdam to learn Commerce, which 

he ſoon quitted for Painting. At that Age, 

he deſigned Sca-Vieaus, without having learnt 

in a Manner, ſo new and beautiful, that his 

Defigns have fetched one hundred Florins. On 

which Succeſs, he was adviſed to take up 

the Pallet, The Painter whom he found 

moſt communicative, and from whom he 

moſt improved, was Henry Dubbelt. As 

{von as a Storm aroſe, he embraced the | 
SETS LD nent | 
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critical Minute, and put to Sea, where he 
ſketched out with his Pencil, the Forms of 


the Clouds, the flormy Siies, and their dif- 
ferent Effects on the agitated Water ; the 


Breaking of the Waves againft the Rocks, and 


the Frith and Foam of the Sca. On his Re- 
turn, he ſhut himſelf up in his Painting- 


Room; and, from his Sketches, expreſſed 
on his Canvas the Objects that even then 


ſtrongly painted on his Imagination. This 
Painter repreſented Nature juſt as he ſaw it, 
ſometimes in too ſervile a Manner; yet his 
Pictures, for the beautiful Agreement of all 
their Parts, deſerve a Place in the moſt cu- 


rious Cabinets. He exerciſed his Talents 


to the laſt, in Spite of the Stone and Gravel, 
though they brought him at length to his 
laſt home, Anno 1709.1 . 


Ax THONY-FRANCIS VAN DER MULEN, 


born at Bruſſels, Anno 1634. As his Incli- | 
nation for Painiirg diſcovered itſelf early; 


the Inſtructions cf an able Master, joined 
with the Bent of his own Genius, ſoon 
taught him to excel. The Conqueſis of 
{ cxvis XIV. fo rapid at that Time, opened 
a wide Field for his Pencil; he followed the 
King, and received Orders from him every 


Day, and defrayed all his Expences. Bat- 


tles being the Subjects he chiefly 3 
to paint, and in which he moſt excelled, by 


following the Camp, he furniſhed himſelf 


with many Deſgns theſe Opportunities af- 


forded. As he was above imitating, he 


formed his own Manner; Nature alone was 
his Guide, and his Study of her was infi. 
nite and continual: He deſigned his Figures 
well, eſpecially Hex/es ; his th, » 
| . uUght 
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light and freſh ; his Touch and Leafing are 


very lively; his Colouring is not ſtrong, 
after Borgognone, and Parracel the Father, 
but much ſofter, and to ſome more pleaſ- 
ing. He applied himſelf principally to 
paint Bartles, Sieges, and Huntings ; nor has 
any body expreſſed the Effects of Nature 
with greater Truth than he, in the Pic- 
tures he has given us of thoſe Places Which 


were the Objects of the military Exploits 
of the Monarch that employed him, and 
from whom he was continually receiving 
freſh Favours; till at laſt, the happy Sun- 


ſhine of his Affairs was overcaſt by domeſ- 


tie Troubles, which prejudiced his Health, 
and brought him to the Grave, at Paris, 
iss. e e 


- Mercnior HowpricooTER was born at 


Utrecht, Anno 1636; and was inſtructed till 
the Age of ſeventeen, by his Father Gyſberr, 
who was a tolerable Painter : Gilles, his 
Grandfather, painted live Birds admirably, 


but chiefly Cocks and Hens in pleaſant Land- 
ſcapes, in the Taſte of Savery and Vincaboon. 


Melchior ſoon became Maſter of his Art, 
abandoned himſelf to his Genius; and, 


after his Father's Death, worked alone, yet 


was frequently aſſiſted by the Advice of his 
Uncle Meeninx. He was an excellent Pain- 


ter of Animals; and his Pencil ſeemed to 
give Life to the Peacocks, and other large 
Birds, that he placed in high finiſhed Land- 
ſcapes. He had the bas Le of acquir- 


ing a Number of Friends, with whoſe Af- 
| fiſtance he hoped to paſs through Life 
comfortably ; but his. marrying a 'Terma- 


gant diſturbed his Repoſe, and made rw 
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ſo diſagreeable, as to ſeek Refuge in a Ta- 
This libertine Kind of Life drew 
him into many- Scrapes ; though, the Day 
after his Pranks, he conſtantly promiſed 


Amendment, and to be more on his Guard: 


He took his Pallet, and ſet to work, to re- 


chirurgical Operations, which had 
him great Credit in that Art; but he ſoon 
after acquired a much greater by his beau- 
tiful Land/capes : They conſiſt of S 


turn to his Bottle at Night; ſo that between 
his Works and his Pot Companions, he en- 


joyed a continual Round of Drinking and "i 
9. Painting. He died at Utrecht, Anno 1695. 


Jacons Rvuyspate, born at Harrlem, | 
Anno 1640, (though he reſided at Amſter- 


dam). His Father was a Worker in Ebony, 


and brought up his Son Jace as a Sur- 


geen; yet the Inclination that Nature had 
implanted in him for this lovely Art, broke 
through all his other Employments. Heu- 
braken relates, that before he profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Painter, he had performed ſeveral 


ea-Views, 
Water-Falls, a flormy Sea breaking on the 
Rocks ; in expreſſing which, Nature had 
hardly greater Force than his Pencil. Au- 
thors do not name either the School or Ma/- 
ter that formed him; Nature alone ſupplied 


their Place, His Trees, his Fore-grounds, 
and his Sies, leave us nothing to wiſh; | 


As he did not ſucceed fo well in his Fi- 


— 


pores Ortade, Vandervelde and Wouverman, 
ent him their Aſſiſtance. He went to Rome 
for Improvement ; and, after ſome Years 


S tap, returned to Haerlem, where he died in 
Zt. 41. 


the Flower of his Age, Anno 1681. 
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| EdLON VANDERNEER was born at An- 
erdam, Amo 1643. His Father Arnold, 


ſo well known by his excellent Moon- lights, 


and the Beauty of his Landſcapes, gave the 
ſame Taſte to his Son; but, as he choſe 
painting Figures, he was, at twelve Vears 
old, placed under the Direction of Jacos 
dan Loo, a Portrait painter. Having per- 
fected himſelf in that Branch, he went to 
France, at the Age of twenty; and was re- 
ceived by Count de Donha, Governor of 
Orange, as his Painter, with whom he lived 


three or four Years; and then returned to 


Holland, where he marricd in Rotation three 
Wives, two of whom were excellent Minia- 
ture-painters, He employed himſelf in paint- 


ing Land/capes with Plants, which he copied 


after Nature, likewiſe Portraits both lar 
and ſmall; and ſometimes he painted 4/- 


ſemblies of Perſons dreſſed in the modern Faſhion, 


after the Manner of Tenbury gallant Conver/a- 


tions; Landſcapes, in which he introduced 
naked Women ; and laſtly, thoſe amiable 


Pictures, ſo * * for by the Lovers of 


Painting. He died at Duy/#/aorp, having 


been married to his laſt Wife fix Years, 


Anno 1703. 


Jonx Ri Ex, born in the City of Lox- 
don, Anno 1646, was inſtructed in the firſt 


Rudiments of Painting, by Mr. Zouft and 


Mr. Fuller; but left them, whilſt he was 


Life ; yet acquired no great Reputation, till 
upon the Death of Sir Peter Lely, his Friends 


being defirous that he ſhould ſucceed that 
excellent Maſter, in the Favour of King 
3 # 5 Charles 
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Charles II. engaged Mr. Chiffinch to fit to 
him for his Pi#are ; which he performed ſo 
well, that the King, upon Sight of it, ſent 
for him; and having employed him in 
drawing the Duke of Grafton's Portrait, and 
ſoon after his own, took him into his Ser- 


vice, honoured him with ſeveral obliging 


Teſtimonies of his Eſteem, and withal gave 
this Character of his Works, that he painted 
both Inſide and Outſide. Upon the Acceſſion 
of King William and Queen Mary to the 


Crown, he was ſworn their Majeſties prin- 


cipal Painter; which Place he had not en- 


joyed in the preceding Reign, though King 


James and his Queen were both pleaſed to 
be drawn by his Hand. He was very dili- 
gent in the Imitation of Nature; and, by 
ſtudying the Life, rather than following any 
particular Manner, arrived to a pleaſant and 
moſt agreeable Stile of Painting. But that 


which eminently diſtinguiſhed him from all 
his Cotemporaries, was his peculiar Excel- 
lence in a Head, and eſpecially in the colour- 


ing Part; wherein ſome of his Pieces were 
ſo very extraordinary, that Mr. Riley him- 
ſelf was the only Perſon who was not charm- 
ed with them. He was a Gentleman ex- 


tremely courteous in his Behaviour, engag- 


Ing in his Converſation, and prudent in all 


his Actions; he was a dutiful Son, an aſ- 


fectionate Brother, a kind Maſter, and a 


faithful Friend. He never was guilty of | 
Piece of Vanity, too common amongſt Artiſte, 


of ſaying mighty Things on his own Behalf, 
but contented himſelf with letting his Works 
ſpeak for him; which, being plentifully diſ- 


perſed over other Nations, as well as our 


own, were indeed every where very eloquent 
| I = 


N. 
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in his Commendation. He had for ſeveral 
Years been violently perſecuted by the Gout; 
which, after many terrible Aſſaults, flying 
up at laſt into his Head, brought him to 
his Grave, Anno 1691, exceedingly lamented 
by all ſuch as had the Happineſs of being 


acquainted, either with his 8285 or lis 


EaAxeis eee of an ancient Fa- 
mily, originally of Salerno, was born at the 
City of Nocera de Pagani, in the Territory 
of Naples, Anno 16 73 his Father Angelo, 
who was a good Painter, and a Man of 
Learning, diſcovered in him a Genius fit 


for every Science. Francis ſpent whole 


Nights in the Studies of Poetry and Phile- 
faphy 3 and, unknown to his Father, de- 
ſigned ſo judiciouſly in Chiaro ſcuro, that 


his Performances ſurprized all that ſaw 


them. It was with ſome Difficulty that 
Cardinal Orfini, at'a Viſit, could gain Leave 


of the Father to let his Son follow the Bent 


of his Inclination, he having originally de- 
ſigned him for the Study of the Law. Two 


Years he ſtudied under his rather, when he 


viſited Naples, and put himſelf under the 
Direction of PFrence/co Maria; his Maſter, 


pointing out ſo many Difficulties in the 
Art, ſo much diſcouraged and diſguſted So- 


limene, that he quitted him in a few Days, 
to follow his own Inclination. He guided 
himſelf by the Works of Lanfranc and Ca- 


labroſe, in ſtudying Compoſition and Chiaro- 


ſcuro; thoſe of Pietro Cortona and Luca For- 
ano, were the Compaſs by which he ſteered, 
to arrive at his Tone of Colouring ; and, 


laftly, he conſulted Guido and Carlo Mor- 


ratti 1 


1057. 
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per, and often coloured his De/ens while he 
was at the Academy; but after ſome Time 
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"TY for their beautiful Manner of Dr 42 


pery : By a well- managed Study of theſe 


Maſters, Solimene formed himſelf a ſure Got. 
Every Subject of Hiſtory that roſe in his Ima- 
gination, he immediately committed to Pa- 


he very conſiderably improved himſelf, and 


was much admired for his great Taſte in 
painting his Clouds, Sky, Ground and Trees; 


for the admirable Freſhneſs of his Tinta, the 5 
Harmony of the whole, and the tender 


Union, and great: Pers of his Colouring : 
Theſe Excellencies gained him very con- 
ſiderable Reputation, which was now raiſed 


to a great Height. The moſt eminent Men 
in Tah, and ſeveral crowned Heads, bo- 
noured him with their Protection, and even 
Friendſhip; nor was he unworthy of it, for 


it is aſtoniſhing how Solimene ſacceeded | in 


every Undertaking ; his Pictures have equal 


Merit, both great and ſmall, in Od“ and 


 Prejco, in Hiſtory, Portrait, Landſcape, Ani- | 
mals, Flowers, Fruit, Perſpectibe and Archi- 


ſecture. His extenſive Talents prevented 
his ever being under a Neceſſity of calling 


in the Aſſiſtance of another Hand to his 
| Hiſtory-pointing. He was one of thoſe Ge- 
niuſes that ſurmounted the common Courſe 
of Nature, and preſerved his Fire amidſt 
the Froſt of old Age; though he at laſt ſub- 


mitted to the Fate of Mortals, at la Barra, 


a. 88. 


1659. 


one of his Seats, ſituated about four Males | 


from Naphes, Anno 1747. 


45 3 VANDERWERF, ſo eminent for 

— his high Finſpizg, was born at Rotterdan, | 

Anno 2659. His Father placed him ob 
et 
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der Picolet the Portrait- painter, and Eglon 


Vandernueer, with whom he worked four 


Years. In 1687, he married a Relation 
of Gowvert Flint, a Painter, who had col- 


lected ſeveral Pictures and Deſigns of the 


beſt Maſters of ay. Our young Pain- 
ter followed thoſe Models, and reformed his 
Taſte of Den, by plaiſter Models after 


the Antique: At Amſterdam, having Acceſs 


to the beſt Cabinets; he made ſolid Re- 
flections on what he obſerved, which turned 
greatly to his Advantage. He was much 
employed in painting Portraits, of the Size 
of thoſe of Nerſchar; and had painted his 
own Wife and Family as big as the Life: 


But this Manner diſguſting him, he en- 
tirely attached himſelf to the painting of 


Hiftory in Miniature. His Pictures are fi- 
niſhed to a ſurprizing Height; his Pencil 
is tender; his Figures have an admirable 
Roundneſs and Relief; his Deſign is ſuf- 


fciently correct; but the Carnations of his 
Figures are not lively, they reſemble Ivory, 
and have too yellow a Caſt: The Time he 
was about his Works, took off their Spirit ; 
and the Scarcity of them raiſed their Value 
to an extravagant Price. The EleQor Pa- 


latine, paſſing by Rotterdam, was ſo pleaſed 


with his Works, that he took him under 


his Protection, and conferred on him Riches 
and Honours; and whoſe - Friendſhip he 
enjoyed till Death called him. hence, in the 
Year 37 27. 5: 1 ol e 


Sir James TrHornHilL, the Son of a 


Gentleman of an ancient Family and Eſtate 
in Der/etſhire, was. born Anno. 1676. His 


Father's ill Conduct having reduced him 
3 | 5 to 
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to ſell his Kſtate, the Son was under the th 
Neceſſity of ſeeking a Profeſſion that might Ci 
ſupport him. The famous Sydenham (his 
Uncle) ſupplied him with the neceſſary Aſ- | 
ſitances. for ſtudying under a middling 1 4 
Painter; whoſe limited Talents being of fed 
little Uſe to his Diſciple, he truſted to his Fl 
own Judgment, while Genius and Taſte ſup+ F. 
plied the Place of a Maſter; and, by the ta; 
Strength of which, he made a ſurprizing MW He 
Progreſs in the enchanting Art of Paint- M. 
ing. He travelled France, Flanders, and Su 
Helland, for Improvement; but had he ſeen his 
Italy, his Works would have had more D-- 1 
licacy and Correane/s. Thornbill's Merit WI all 
ſoon ſpread his Character, and raiſed his po 
Reputation to the higheſt Pitch: Queen in 
Ane appointed him to paint the Dome ful 
of St. Paul's, with ſeveral other public wh 
Works, particularly at Hampton-Court and MW pat 
Greenwich-Hofpital, which will ever be laſt- MW I= 
ing Monuments of his great Abilities ; by Lx 
theſe Works, and the Oeconomy he prac- eve 
tiſed, he raiſed ſo conſiderable a Fortune, fin 
as to repurchaſe the Eftates his Father had ſee; 
ſold, and built a beautiful Country-houſe Th 
for his own Reſidence. His Genius, fo his 


well turned for Hiſtory and Allegory, was no Bro 
leſs ſo for Portraits, Land/capes, and Ar- ſtru 
chitecture; he even practiſed the laſt Science h's 
as a Man of Buſineſs, having built feve- [Cu 
ral Houſes. He was knighted by King pre: 
George II. but, by the Iniquity of the Times, ady 
he was turned out of his public Employ- at 
ments, in Company with the great Sir Prit 
 Chriftopher Wren ; which ill Treatment was Yet 

' ſuppoſed to have ſo impaired his Health, left 
Py V Forks that, ſterg 
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that, after a Year's Sickneſs, he died in the 


Country, in the Year 1732. 


Joun van Huysum, born at Amfeer- 


dam, Anno 1682, arrived to fo great Per- 


fection in repreſenting the Beauty of the 
Flowers, and the Down and Bloom on the 


Fruit he painted, that no Man ever at- 


tained ſo great Perfection in that Branch. 


He had great Freedom and Tenderneſs, with 


Mellow neſs and Vigour of Colouring; the 
Superiority of his Touch, the DElicacy of 
his Pencil, his ſurprizing Exa&ne/s, his 


high Finiſhing, has traced Nature through 


all her Refinements, and ſhewn that it was 
poſſible to exceed all that went before him, 
in the Manner of expreſſing thoſe beauti- 
ful Productions of the Earth. His Father, 


who was a middling Painter, taught him to 
paint Screens, Figures and Vaſes on Wood; 


Landſcape, and ſometimes Flowers ; but his 
Experience teaching him, that to work in 
every Branch was to excel in none, he con- 


ſined himſelf to Flowers, Fruit and 1 


ſcepe 3 which lat, after ſome Time, he 


likewiſe declined. He was ſo jealous of 
his Art, that he did not even permit his- 


Brothers to ſee him work, ncr would he in- 


ſtruct any Diſciple. His great Genius raiſed 


his Reputation to ſuch a Height, that all the 


Curious in Painting ſought his Works with 


great Eagerneſs; which encouraged him to 
advance his Prices fo much, that his Pictures 
at laſt grew out of the Reach of any but 
Princes, and Men of the greateſt Fortune : 
Yet it is ſurprizing, the trifling Fortune he 
left when he died, which happened at Am- 
ſterdam, in the Year 1749. . 

5 ANTHONY 


* 
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lA ArTrony WarTEav, born at Valen- 
1684. ctennes in Flanders, Anno 1684. His Fa- 
ther put him to a ſorry Painter in that 
Town; but the Son, ſoon finding his Maſ- 
ter's Deficiency, left him to ſtudy under 
another, who had a Talent for Fheatrical 
Dioecorations, with whom he went to Paris; 
but his Maſter, having a Call to work at 
the Opera, returned home, and left him be- 
hind. His being in a ſtrange Place, with- 
out Friends, drove him to many Shifts for 
a Subfiſtence ; but fortunately meeting with 
one Gillot, who delighted to find a young 
Painter that trod in the ſame Steps with 
himſelf, lodged him in his Houſe, and gave 
him all the Inſtructions in his Power, by 
which Means he ſoon equalled his Maſter; MF 
Gillot, ſenſible of this, to improve him, placed MF 2, 
him under Claude Audran, a famous Painter I 
| | of Ornaments. Matteau, employed in paint- 3 
. ing the Figures in his Works, received new 85 
Lights from the good Taſte of his Maſter; | hi: 
and, at the ſame Time, ſtudied the Colour- F; 
ing and rich Compoſition of the Gallery of Ru- = 
bens, which was ſo near him. After ſome 
Time he gave up the Manner of Gellot, which 
dropped inſenſibly; a better Tone of Colcur- 
ing, a finer, more correct, and ſtudied Man- 
ner of Den, had taken its Place. He was 
emboldened to paint for the Prize at the 
Academy, which he carried; and ſhewed, in 
his Picture, Sparks of that beautiful Fire, 
which never after decayed. His great Ap- 
plication rendered him melancholy, though 
it dees rot appear in his Pictures; in them 
you find a deal of Gaiety, a lively and pe- 
netrating Spirit, a natural Judgment, a 
| Correctneſs 
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Correctneſs of Deſign, a Truth of Colour- 


ing, a flowing Pencil, and the fineſt and 


lighteſt Touch imaginable ; nothing can ex- 


ceed the Airs of his Heads for a true Cha- 


racer of Nature. To all theſe Excellencies, 


he joined a beautiful Land/cape, and back 


Grounds, that. deſerved to be admired for 
the Beauty of their Colours : He not only 
excelled in rural and gallant Subjects, but 


alio in Marches and Hals of Armies. It is 


perhaps a Loſs to the Public, that he neg- 
lected Hiftory, of which he ſeems to have 
been very capable; the 'Taite he has fol- 
lowed, is rather in the droll Stile, and 
does not agree with ſerious Subjects. He 


died Anno. 1721. 


Sir GoprREY KNELLER was born at Lu- 
Lech, Anno 1646, of a Father no ways wanting 


in Care or Expence to finiſh his Education. 


He ſent him to the Univerſity at Leyden, 


to ſtudy the Languages and Mathematics; but 
his Genius leading him ſtrongly to drawing 


Figures after the Hiſforical Manner, he ſoon 


* 


made great Improvements in it, ſo as to be 


much taken Notice of, and encouraged. 


From this City he was removed to Amſter- 


dam, and placed for his better Inſtruction 
under the Care of Nemnbrandt; but, not 


content with that Guſto of Painting, where 


exact Dejign and true Proportion were want- 


ing, his Father ſent him into zap, at the 


Age of ſeventeen, and committed him to 


the Care of a near Relation. He ſtudied 
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at Nome, under the favourable Influence of 


Carlo Maratti and the Chevalier Bernini, 


aud began to acquire Fame in Hiſtory- 


painting ; having firſt ſtudied Arcbitechure 


R 2 and 
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and Anatomy, the latter aptly diſpoſing him 


to reliſh the antigue Statues, and to improve 
daily by them. By the Importunity of ſome 


Friends, he was prevailed on to come into 
England, where his Skill and Merit ſoon 


made him known; and gained him the 


Friendſhip of King Charles II. who, after 


fitting for his own Picture, ſent him to 


draw that of the French King, where he 


had likewiſe the Honour of drawing moſt of 
the Royal Family; for which he received 


ſome conſiderable Preſents ; but this Succeſs 


did not influence him to ſtay long in that 
Kingdom. At his Return, King Charles 
dying in his Abſence, he was well received 


by King James II. and his Queen. At the 
Revolution, he was appointed principal 


Painter to King William, who conferred on 


him the Honour of Kighthoad. The great 
Eſteem his Merit gained him, cannot be 
more conſpicuous than by obſerving, that 


no leſs than Ten Crowned Heads did him the 


Honour of fitting in Perſon to him, beſides 


divers Elefers and Princes, From ſeein 


and ſtudying many noble Works of Ru- 


bens's, he began to change his Stile and 


Manner of Colouring, imitating that great 
Maſter, whom he judged to have come 


neareſt to Nature of any other, His Draught {| 
is moſt exact; no Painter ever excelled him 
in a ſure Outline, and graceful Diſpoſition 


of his Figures; nor took a better Reſem- 
blance of a Face, which he ſeldom failed to 
expreſs in the moſt handſome or agreeable 
Turn of it. He always lived in the greateſt 
Eſteem and Reputation, abounding no leſs 


in Wealth than Splendor ; in both ſurpaſ- 


ling any of his Predeceſſors. He ſpent the 
3 3 latter 
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Wilttam Hocarta was born in the 
Pariſh of St. Bartholomew's, London, in the 


Year 1698, and was put Apprentice to an 


Engraver in Silver- plate, after the Death of 


his Father, a Perſon of good Learning, 
-{ 


though ſmall Fortune, The Son probab 
choſe this Occupation, as it required ſome 


Skill in Draaving, to which his Genius was 


particularly turned. Accordingly, having 


made ſome Progreſs in the Art during his 
Apprenticeſhip, he proſecuted it with inde- 


_ fatigable Diligence, till at length he ac- 
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latter Part of his Life at Vhitton; and died A+. 77. 
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1698. 


quired a complete Maſterſhip therein, and 


that without any foreign Aſſiſtance. His 
uncommon Talents brought him into the 


Notice of Sir James J Hornhill, whoſe Daugh- 


ter he married a little before her Father's 
Death. In the mean Time, not content 
with mere Drawing, he proceeded to finiſh 
has Deſigns with Colouring, in which he like- 
ucceeded to Admiration. He had oc- 
caſionally been a Benefadtor to his Pariſh, 


wiſe 


and preſented that Hoſpital with a capital 
Piece, the Pool of Bethejda, in 1736, when 
he was choſen a Governor of it. The De- 
gn of this Piece furniſhed him with an Op- 


portunity of diſplaying his particular Ta- 


lent in Expreſſion. The Diſeaſes of the Af- 


flicted attending that Pool, are marked in 
the ſtrongeſt Manner; nor is the Figure of 
Chriſt lefs diftinguiſhed by the Son of Man. 
When the PFoundling-Heojpital was finiſhed, 
our Painter enriched it with another Piece, 
upon a like religious Subject, Mo/es brought 

3 03-17 4 | fo, 
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to Pharaoh Daughter. Hitherto he was ſec 


in grave Hiſtory-paintings, a Walk in which 


he had many Competitors 3 but in the mean 


Time he launched out into an unbeaten 
Track, in which he became inimitable. It 


is ſaid, that the firſt Inlet to his Excellence 
in Burle/que, was the being employed to 


draw Defiens for a new Edition of Huditras : 


However that be, it is certain, that in co- 
mic Life-painting, he exceeded all that went 
before him; though it is unjuſt to give his 
Life- pictures of this Kind the Character of 
Burleſque or Grote/que, fince both the one 


and the other convey to us a Departure 


from Nature, to which Hogarth almoſt al- 


ways ſtrictly adhered. The ingenious Ab- 


bot du Bos has often complained, that no 


 Hiftory-painter of his Time went through 


the Series of Actions and Misfortunes of an 


Hero, from his Cradle to his Grave What 
du Bos wiſhed to ſee done, Hogarth per- 


formed, That Work in this Taſte which 
firſt appeared, was his Harlet's Progreſs ; 


where he launches out his young Adven- 


turer, a ſimple Girl, upon the Town; and 


-. conducts her through all the Viciflitudes of 


Wretchedneſs, to a premature Death. This 


was painting to the Reaſon and to the Heart; 


none had ever before made the Art ſubſer- 
vient to the Purpoſes of Morality and Inſtruc- 
tion: A Book like this is fitted to every Soil 
and every Obſerver, and he that runs may 


read. "The Rake's Progreſs ſucceeded the for- 


mer; which, though not equal to it, yet 


came ſhort only of that ſingle Excellence, no 


other could come near him in that Way. 
His great Excellence conſiſted in, what we 
may term, the Furniture of his Pieces: For, 

| ; | In 
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in Subjects and Hiſtory Pieces, the fewer little 
Circumſtances there are to divide the Spec- 

tator's Attention from the principal Figures, 

is reckoned a Merit; ſo in Life-painting, the 

greater Variety there is of thoſe little do- 
meſtic Images, it gives the whole a greater 
Degree of Force and Reſemblance. Thus, 
in the Harlot's Progreſs, we are not diſpleaſed 
with James Dalton s Wig-box on the Bed-teafter 
in her Lodgings in Drury- Lane; particularly 1 
too, if it be remembered, that this Fames - 1 
Dalton was a noted Highwayman of that Time. 1 
In the Pieces of Marriage- a- la- mode, what 
can be more finely or ſatirically conceived, 
than his introducing a gouty Lerd, who car- 
Ties his Pride even in his Infirmities, and has 
his very Crutches marked with a Coronet /— 
Soon after the Peace of A4ix-la-Chapelle, he 
went to Paris; the Conſequence of which 
was, his humorous Print of.the Roaff Beef of 
Old England, carried into Calais by a jolly 
Friar. While our Painter was ſketchiag, 
for this Purpoſe, one of the Gates of the 
Town here introduced, he had like to have 
been taken into Cuſtody as a Spy; in Re- 
membrance of which he has inſerted his own 
Face in a Corner of the Print, with a Serjeant 
clapping him on the Shoulder. About the 
Year 1750, he publiſhed his Analy/is of Beauty, 
| in Quarto; which, though ſtrongly attacked 
| in Regard to ſome of his Notions, yet is re- 
plete with thoſe Strokes that ever characterize 
the Works of Genius. In 1757, his Brother- 


. in-Law reſigned the Place of King's Serjeant- . 
) Painter in his Favour. He had ſome Time 
TE before bought a Houſe at Chifvick, near 
e London; where, having now ſacrificed enough 
, to his Fame and Fortune, he uſually paſſed 
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the greateſt Part of the Summer Seaſon, yet 
not without viſiting occaſionally his Houſe 
in. Leicefter-Ficids. About the Year 1762, he 
_ complained of an inward Pain in ſome of his 
Vitals; which continuing, brought on a ge- 


neral Decay, that proved incurable. On 


October 25, 1764, he was brought from Chi/- 


Wick to Leiceſter-Fields, in a very weak Con- 


dition, yet was remarkably chearful ; and, 


receiving an agreeable Letter from a Friend 
in Penſylvania, he drew up the rough 


Draught of an Anſwer to it; but going to 
Bed, he was ſeized with a Vomiting, upon 
which he rung his Bell, and was found in 
ſuch a Condition, that he expired two Hours 


after, in the 67th Year of his Age; his 
Corpſe was afterwards conveyed to Chifavick, 


and interred there. He left 'a- very conſider- 
able Fortune behind him, which is come 


into the Poſſeſſion of his truly mournful Win 
dow; who had, during their Marriage, lived 


with him in the utmoſt Harmony and Hap- 
pineſs, and rendered excellent by a peculiar 


chearful Diſpoſition, ſweet Temper, and 
pleaſant Humour, which endeared him to all 


his Friends and Acquaintance. The follow- 


ing 1s an exact Lift of his Prints, as they are. 


bound together in a Book, with their Prices: 
7 «Rt 13 


A Frontiſpiece, — 0 


2 Rake's Progreſs, in eight Prints, 2 2 
3 Marriage- a- la- Mode, in fix 


1 14 


| Prifats. +. | 

4 Four Times of the Day, in four 

Prints,” „ 1 
5 Before and After, in two Prints,o 5 ® 
6 Midnight Converſation, = 0 5 0 


4. 

| O 
1 Harlot's Progreſs, in fix Prints, 1 1 O0 
O 

6 


7 Dil-. 


) 
Y 


Modern 


7 Diftreſſed MA 
8 Enraged Muſician, — 
9 Southwark F „ 


10 Mr. Garrick, in the Character 


of King Richard III. 


11 Calais, or the Roaſt Beef. of Old 


Eng land, — 


12 Paul before Felix, — 
13 The ſame, with Alterations, 


14 Mojes brought to Pharaoh's 
DPDaugnter, — 
15 March to Finthley, — 


16 Strolling Adtreſſes Areſling in a 


17 Four Prints of an Election, 
18 Biſhop of VMincheſter, - 


19. The Effects of Idleneſs and In- 


duſtry, in twelve Prints, 
20 Lord Lowat, — 
21 Sleeping Congregation, 
22 Country Inn Church-yard, 


23 Paul before Felix, in hy Man- 


ner of Rembrandt, - 
24 Various Character of Heads, 
in five Groupes, - 


25 Columbus breaking the Ice, 
26 The Bench, — 


27 Beer- Street and Gin-Lane, two 


Prints, 


28 Four Stages of Cruelty, four 


Prints, 


29 Two Prints of an 38 


30 The Cock Match, — 
31 The Five Orders of Perriwigs, 
32 The Medley, — 


33 The Times, —. 
| 34 Mr. Vill, — 


. 
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| * 
35 The Bruiſer, — 1 6 
36 Finis, —— 2 6 
To which may be added, the Au- 
thor's Treatiſe, entitled, The 
Analyſis of Beauty, 410, with two 
explanatory Prints, — 0 15 5 


In this Catalogue is crhitied hs Figure of 


the late Mr. Churchill, the Satirift, occa- 
ſioned by a Quarrel between our Painter and 


the Poet; aud likewiſe his famous Sigi/munda, 
N over Ber Lover's Heart. 
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